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THE 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT OF CHARLES L 

CHAPTER Vni. 

THE BEOINNINO OF LATJD'S AECHBI8H0PBIC. 

'^l On his return from Scotland, Charles had ridden chap. 
hastily in advance of his retinue, anxious to rejoin the • — ,-:— 
Queen at Greenwich b^ore her approaching confine- ^^^' 
ment. On October 14 she gave birth to a second son, 
baptised James by Laud in memory of his grandfather. 

Laud was no longer Bishop of London. When he A't- 6. 
eotered the King's presence for the first time after he >uii>«i 
had left Scotland, he received an unexpected greeting, buuop. 
" My liord's Grace of Canterbury," said Charles, " you 
are very welcoma" The news of Abbot's death had 
just reached the Court.' 

The change made by Laud's promotion may not Kemiuof 
seem to have been great. Before as after his accession ^r""**" 
to the archbishopric, he was possessed of Charles's 
iuHest confidence, and he had not scrupled to interfere 
in the King's name in dioceses not his own. In reality 
the consequences of the change were enormous. Charles 
was ready to make himself the centre of the ecclesiastical 
' Heyljn, Q/pr. Angl. 350. 
VOL. H. B 
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THE BEGESTsTNO OF LAUDS ARCHBISHOPRIC. 

administration, and he had defiQite ideas on the direction 
■ in which he wished to go. But he had not the force of 
character or the perceptioQ of the reidities of things at 
a distance which mark out a great administrator, and 
determined as he was to make his will felt, he rarely 
knew enough about what was going on to rouse himself 
to action. All that was wanting to Charles was supplied 
by Laud. Every man who had a grievance agfunat the 
Puritans, who could complain that Church propMty was 
embezzled or Church services irregularly performed, 
that this minister neglected to wear a surplice, and that 
the other minister omitted to repeat the Creed or the 
Lord's Prayer, appealed to Laud. As Bishop of London, 
Laud, if he pleased, could go to the King and procure 
his order that the complaint shoiUd be redressed. But 
he could hardly conceal from himself that the world 
looked upon his interference as impertinent. Aa Arch- 
bishop he had his hand upon the spring by which, 
except in the remote and poor Northern ift-ovince, the 
whole ecclesiastical machinery was moved. His au- 
thority might be vague and undeBoed. There might 
be some doubt how fer he was justified in interfering 
with the other Bishops- But there could be no doubt 
that the authority existed, and it was certaio that in his 
hands its claims would be pushed to the uttermost. It 
was nothing to him that the Bishops would sink into 
mere s^ente of a central authority. The danger to 
society of taking away the habit of initiative from in- 
ferior officials was one which was not likely to alarm 
him. All he cared for was that the right thing should 
be done, very little that men should put their hearts 
into their work at the risk of sometimes going a little 
wrong. 

No doubt Abbot had been n^ligent. To the in- 
ertness of character and age he united the inertness of 
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ABBOT AND LAUD. 3 

a man who knew that he was powerless to carry out chap. 
his ideas in practice. Eight months before his death ■ — .-^ 
he had sent in to the King a rfiport of the state of his ' ^^' 
province. He did not care to know anything about it. 
The Bishops, * for ought it appeared,' had been keeping 
readence. For ought that he could learn, ordinations 
had been canonically kept. Here and there there had 
been something wrong, but it would be a comfort to 
his Majesty to hear that ' so little exorbitancy ' could 
be found.' The reins were soon to be grasped by a 
tighter hand. 

Abbot was scarcely dead when some one, probably *Jr^- 
an ecclefflastic attached to the household of the Queen, "Oe™! to 
offered Laud a Cardinal's hat if he would place himself 
at the disposition of the Pope, and the offer was re- 
peated a fortnight later. " Something dwells within me," 
was the reply of the new Archbishop, " which will not 
suffer me to accept that till Bome be other than it is. " 

Neither the emissaries of Kome nor the Puritans who LmuI'b 
charged Laud with entering into a secret understanding '™'°'p'*^ 
with Borne understood his character. Half the d<^matic 
teaching of the Papal Church, half the d<^;matic teaching 
of the Calvinist Churches, was held by him to be but 
a phantom summoned up by the unauthorised prying 
of vein and inquisitive minds into mysteries beyond the 
grasp of the intellect of man, as unreal as were the 
Platonic ideas to the mind of Aristotle. The craving 
after certainty which sent the Calvinist to rest upon 
the logical formulas of his teacher, and which sent the 
Boman Catholic to irest on the expositions of an in- 
fallible Church, had no charms for him. It was sufficient 
for him tbatheknew enough, or thought he knew enough, 
to guide his steps in the practical world aroimd him. 
Aa he shunned the extremes of intellectual life, so too 

' Abbot's Report, Juj. 2, 1633. Lau^n Works, t. 309, 

B a 
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THE BEGINNING OF LAUD'S AHCHBISHOPBIC. 

did he shun the estremea of emotional life. The fervour 
■ of ascetidsm, and the sharp internal struggles by which 
the Puritan forced his way to that serene conviction of 
Divine favour which he called conversion, were to Laud 
mere puerile trivialities which a sober and tnithful man 
was bound to avoid. 
Laud not Sobemess of iudtrmentin matters of doctrine, com- 

hja wort, bmed with an undue reverence for external forms, an 
entire want of imaginative sympathy, and a quick and 
irritable temper, made Land one of the worst rulers 
who could at this crisis have been imposed upon the 
English Church. For it was a time when in the midst 
of diverging tendencies of thought many things were 
certain to be said and done which would appear ex- 
travagant to hia mind, and when the bond of unity 
which he sought to preserve was to be found rather in 
identity of moral aim than in exact conformity with 
any special standard. The remedy for the diseases 
of the time, in short, was to be sought in liberty, 
and of the value of liberty Laud was as ignorant as 
the narrowest Puritan or the most bigoted Eoman 
Catholic. 
Rumoun Thosc wbo are most prone to misunderstand others 

lUnti^/to are themselves most liable to be misunderstood The 
foreign ecclesiastic, if such he was, who offered Laud a 
Cardinal's hat, did not stand alone in his interpretation 
c»Mof of the tendencies of the new Archbishop. One Lu- 
ftl^ytr!* dowick Bowyer, a young man of good family, who may 
have been mad, and wascertainly a thief and a swindler, 
went about spreading rumours that I^ud had been de- 
N0T.30L tected in raising a revenue for the Pope, and had been 
sent to the Tower as a traitor. The Star Chamber im- 
prisoned him for life, fined him 3,000/., ordered him to be 
Bet three times in the pillory, to lose his ears, and to 
be branded on the forehead with the letters L and 
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LADY ELEANOR DAVIE3. 5 

It, aa a liar and a rogue. " Hia censure is upon chap. 
record," wrote Laud coolly in hia diary, " and God for- ■ — . — - 
give him."^ ^ ^^' 

Whether Ludowick Bowyer was mad or not, there cm« of 
can be no doubt of the insanity of Lady Eleanor Davies, g*^'' 
the widow of the poetic Irish Chief Justice, Sir John 
Davies. Two years before, her brother, the Earl of 
Castlehaven, had been executed for the commission of 
acts of wickedness so atrocious and di^usting as to be 
explicable only by confirmed aberratioa of mind. His 
sister's madness was fortunately only shown in words. 
She believed herself a divinely inspired interpreter of 
the prophecies of Daniel, and she published a book in 
which she recorded her ravings. She was brought 
before the High Commission. On the title-page was Oct 
printed backwards her maiden name, Eleanor Audeley, 
followed by the anagram, Reveale O Daniel. Sir John 
I^mbe pointed out that to make this correct, an I had 
to be substituted for a Y, and suggested as a truer result 
from ' Dame Eleanor Davies,' ' Never so mad a ladie.' ^ 
Loud laughter followed, but the poor woman was not 
allowed to benefit by the jest. She was imprisoned in 
the Gatehouse and fined 3,000^. She immediately dis- 
covered that laud was the Beast in the Bevelation, 
and that he would die before the end of November.* 
Such a case was precisely one in which Laud, if he had 

' Eendiick to Windebauk, Sept 15. Same to Windebonk, Sept 
36, Oct S. WiDdehBnVB Notes, Nov. 13. S. P. Dom. cdlri. 28, 81, 
eoclTti. 21, ccl. S9. Lftud to Wentworth, Not. iS- Straford Letten, 
I, 15;-, Mntence. AmAkvtM, ii. App. 65. The fine appesra never to 
bftve been paid. 

* Ai Heyljn tells the storj, and it has constantlj been repeated, sbe 
tried to get the anAgram out of £l(«nor Ttayis. What I -have given 
nnwt be right *■ it stands so on the litle-pag«. LamWs anagTam is 011I7 
rigiit )>j spelling Davies. The hook is in >S. P. Dom. cclv. 11. 

' Nicholas to Fennington, Oct. aS, Lines and petition. S. P. Dom. 
cvxlviii. 65, 93, cclv. 20. 
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6 THE BEGINNING OF LAUD'S AHCHBISHOPIUC. 

CHAP, had any magnanirnity in him, would have uaed all his 
»^ — r-^ influence in fevour of a relaxation of the puuiahment of 
^s«tt! ^ ^^^^ whose foIUes were their own punishment, and 
who, if she needed restraint, needed restraint of a tender 
and affectionate kind. The sentence was, however, 
carried out with extreme severity. Lady Eleanor's 
daughter petitioned in vain that her mother might be 
allowed to take the air, and that ' for womanhood's sake' 
she might have some one of her own sex to attend upon 
her, as well as some grave divines to comfort her in the 
troubles of her mind.' 
J^U^^ The sharpness and irritability with which laud was 

commonly charged was not inconsistent with a readi- 
ness to use persuasion rather than force as long as mild- 
ness promised a more successful issue. When once he 
discovered that an opponent was not to be gained over, 
he lost all patience with him. He had no sense of 
humour to quahfy the harshness of his judgment. 
Small offences assumed in his eyes the character of 
great crimes. If, at the Star Chamber, any voice was 
raised for a penalty out of all proportion to the magni- 
tude of the fault, that voice was sure to be the Arch- 
bishop's. 
RraMirtwD Almost immediately after Laud's promotion he re- 
ofoidi- ceived a letter from the King which was doubtless 
wntten at Ins own instigation. In this letter he was 
directed to see that the Bishops observed the canon 
which restricted their ordinations to persons who, un- 
less they held certain exceptional positions, were able 
to show that they were about to undertake the cure of 
souls.' In this way the door of the ministry would 
be barred against two classes of men which were re- 
garded by the Archbishop with an evil eye, and at 

> Petition of Lad; Huliiiga. 8. P. Dom. celv. 3i. 
* The King to Laud, Sept. 19. Seyljfn, 340. 
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AND CHAPLAINS. 



issued four years before.^ No man would now be able ■ 
to take orders with the ioteotioii of passing his life as a -^ 
lecturer, so aa to escape the obligation of using the 
whole of the service of the Prayer-book. Nor would Lecturm 
any man be able to take orders with the hope of ob- mdb. ^^ 
taining a chaplaincy in a private &mily where he would 
be bound to no restrictions except those which his 
patron was pleased to lay upon him. Only peers and 
other persona of high rank were now to be permitted 
to keep chaplains at alL 

Undoubtedly the system thus attacked was an evil Fnouof 

mi ■ 1 11 1 theayrtem. 

system. The separation between the lecturer who 
preached and the coaforming minister who read the 
service was admirably contrived to raise feelings of 
partizanship in s congregation and division amongst the 
dergy themselves. The lecturer who sat in the vestry till 
the prayers were over and then mounted Uie pulpit as 
a being infinitely superior to the mere reader of prayers 
who bad preceded him, was not very likely to promote 
the peace of the Church. The system of chaplaincies was 
fraught with evils of another kind. The chaplain of a 
wealthy patron might indeed be admitted as the hon- 
oured friend of the house, the counsellor in spiritual 
difficulties, the guide and companion of the younger 
members of the &mily. But in too many instances the 
cleigyman who accepted such a position would sink 
into the dependent hanger-on of a rich master, expected 
to flatter his virtues and to be very lenient to his feults, 
to do his errands and to be the butt of his jests. Pro- 
moters of ecclesiastical disciphne like Laud and drama- 
tic writers who cared nothing for ecclesiastical disci- 
pline at all, were of one mind in condemning a system 
which brought the ministers of the gospel into a posi- 

' See Vol. I. p. 163. 
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CHAP, tion in which they might easily be treated with less 

■ — .-^ consideration than a groom.' 
}^^' Nevertheless the system had not been entirely 

luvMa. mischievous. Hitherto the upper classes by the appoint- 
ment of chaplains, the middle dasses by the appoint- 
ment of lecturers, had preserved, in a very insular 
manner, some security that they should not be com- 
pelled to listen to religious instruction which they 
regarded as untrue. It was to be so no longer. Yet 
if the English people was not to be handed over to be 
moulded into the shape which suited any reUgious 
party which happened to gain for the moment the 
favour of the Crown, the right to select its own in- 
Btructcos must one day or another be restored to it. 
By restricting the right of teaching to those who had 
the sanction of the authcoities, Laud was creating 
a necesfflty for that system of toleration which would 
give back in a wider and more open manner that 
which he had taken away. Eesistance to Laud was 
not easy. Yet symptoms were not wanting that his 
persistent efforts to bring the clergy under control were 
being met by a growing distrust of the authorities 
stpt. a. of the Church. One Kaine, for instance, a citizen of 

will. London, left a small sum in his will for the support of 

a lecturer. The lecturer was to be appointed by the 
Drapers' Company. He was to read the prayers of the 
Church of England. But the testator was not without 
disquieting fears for the future of the Chiu"ch. He 
added that if there should be any alteration of religion, 
his bequest was to lapse to the Company. Against the 

' Macatilaj exaggerates when ha wye ' nor would it be esaj to find 
in the comedy of the aeventaenA century s aingte inetuice of a clergy- 
man who wioa a ^aae aboTC the Tank of a cook.' In Pletcher'i &oni- 
fid Lady, which be qootes, Roger mamM ' a waiting geutlewomu,' i.e., 
• lady of equal birth with her miatraM, taking service, aa Buckin^am'a 
motW did, on account of pover^. 
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the lecturer to be made Laud determinatelj waged 
war. " My moat humble suit to your Majesty," he wrote g"? , 
in hia first report of the state of his diocese, " is that no 
layman whatsoever, and least of all Companies and Cor- 
porations, may, under any pretence of giving to the 
Church or otherwise, have power to put in or put out 
any lecturer or other minister." " Certainly," wrote 
Charles in the margin, with emphatic approbation, " I 
cannot hold fit that any lay person or corporation 
whatsoever should have the power these men would 
have to themselves. For I will have no priest have 
any necessity of a lay dependency. Wherefore I 
command you to show me the way to overthrow this, 
and to hinder the performance in time of all such in- 
tentions." ' 

Laud's intense concentration upon the immediate 
present hindered him from perceiving the ultimate ^"■'Xj. 
consequence of his acta. Hia strong confidence in the Ko.v«i 
power of external discipline to subdue the most reluc- " '' 
tant minds encouraged him to seize the happy moment 
when the King, and, as he firmly bcUeved, the law, was 
on his side. Deeper questions about the suitability of 
any law to human nature in general or to EngUsh 
nature in particular he passed over as irrelevant. He 
did not indeed look to the King to carry out some 
ideal which the law knew nothing of He had ' ever 
been of opinion that the King and his people ' were 
' so joined together in one civil and politic body, aa 
that it ' was ' not possible for any man to be true to the 
King that shall be found tr^cherous to the State 
established by law, and work to the subversion of the 
people.' * In his eyes, no doubt the King was p 



' Laud's It«p(Ht, Jmw a, 1634. Workt, t. 317. 
• Wark$, iiL 396. 
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of legal powers which the medieval churchman would 
have re^rded as a lyraDDical usurpation. As the 
King administered ju^ce by his Judges, and announced 
hifl pohtical resolutions by his Fiivy Council, so he 
exercised his ecclesiastical authority through his Bishops 
or his Court of High CommLission.' The Bishops might 
give him advice which he would not find elsewhere, 
and they might owe their power to act to a special 
Divine appointment. But all their jurisdiction came 
from the Sovereign as clearly as the jurisdiction of 
the Eing's Bench and the Exchequer came from him.^ 
Hence Laud cared as little for the spiritual inde- 
pendeDce of Bishops as he cared fur the sjaritual 
independence of congregations. His counterpart in 
our own times is to be found, not in the ecclesiastics 
who magnify the authority of the Church, but in the 
lawyers who, substituting the supremacy of the House 
of Commons for the supremacy of the Crown, strive in 
vain to reply to all spiritual and moral questionings 
by the simple recommendatjon to obey the law. 

Laud understood iar better how to deal with build- 
ings than with men. The repairs of St. Paul's were 
being carried briskly on under the superintendency 
of Inigo Jones. During the remainder of Laud's time 
of power from 9,000/. to 1 5,000/. a year were devoted 
to the work, arising partly from contributions more or 
less of a voluntaiy nature, partly from lines imposed 
by the High Commission which were set aside for the 
purpose. Much to the King's annoyance rumours were 
spread that the greater part of this money was not to be 
apphed to the building at all,' but went to swell the 
foiling revenues of the Crown. The restonUJon of the 

' Work*, iv. 141. ' Ibid. iii. 396. 

' Moatague to th« elerg; of hia dioceee, 1633 P Laud to the Lord 
Major, Jan. 23, The King to lAud, Apr. 23. S. P. Dom. cclvii. 1 14, 
ecl^ 33, cdxri. 31. 
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external &bric drew attention to an ahxae of long chap. 
standing. The nave and aisles had, £rom times beyond • — r^-^ 
the memory of men then living, been used as places of ^^^' 
public resort. Porters carried their burdens across the But«cirth« 
church as in the open street. Paul's Walk, as the long 
central aisle was caUed, was the rendezvous of the 
men of business who had a bargun to drive, and of the 
loungers whose highest wish was to while away an idle 
hour in agreeable society. To the men of the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. it was all that the coffee- 
houses became to the men of the reigns of Charles 11. 
and James II., and all that the club-houses are to the 
men of the reign of Victoria. There were to be heard 
the latest rumours of the day. There men told how 
Borne fresh victory had been achieved by Qustavus, or 
whispered how Laud had sold himself to the Pope, and 
how Portland had sold himself to the King of Spain. 
There too was to be heard the latest scandal affecting 
the credit of some merchant of repute or the good 
name of some lady of title. When the gay world had 
moved away, children took the place of their elders, 
making the old arches ring with their merry laughter. 
The clei^ within the choir complained that their 
voices were drowned by the uproar, and that neither 
prayers nor sermon reached the ears of the congrega- 
tion. 

With this misuse of the Cathedral church of the OuriM 
cajntal, Charles, not a moment too soon, resolved to 
interfere. He issued orders that no one should walk 
in the nave in time of service, that burdens should not 
be carried in the church at all, and that the children 
must look elsewhere for a playground. In order to 
meet the wants of the loungers excluded from their 
accustomed resort, he devoted 500^. a year to the 
building of a portico at the West end, for their use. 
The straight Unes of the Grecian architecture of the 
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portico contrasted strangely with the Ghjthic traceries- 
" above. But if it remiada us as we see it ia the old 
prints, of the deadness of feeling with which eveti a 
great artist, such as Inigo Jones, regarded the marvels 
of medieval architecture, it may also bring before us 
the memory of one instance in which Charles thought 
it necessary to conciliate opposition.' 
>■ In his care for St. Paul's, Laud was not likely to 
neglect his own chapel at Lambeth. Abbot had left 
it in much disorder. Fragments of painted glass were 
mingled confusedly with white spaces in the windows. 
The painted glass was now restored to the condition 
in which it had originally been when placed there 
by Archbishop Morton. It contained scenes from 
the Old and New Testament ; a representation of the 
Saviour hanging upon the Cross — a crucifix as the 
Puritans termed it — occupying the East end. When 
the windows were completed, the Communion-table 
was moved to the eastern wall. Towards this the 
Archbishop and his chaplains bowed whenever they 
entered. There does not seem to have been anything 
gorgeous or pompous in the ceremonial observed to 
distinguish it &om that which is to be seen in almost 
every parish church in England at the present day. 

The taste for church restoration was not confined 
to Laud. Williams, opposed as he was to Lauds 
ecclesiastical system, sympathised with him in his love 
of church music and decoration. At Leicester the 
chancel of a parish church had been converted into a 
library. Williams persuaded the inhabitants to restore 
it to its original use, and to provide elsewhere a room 

' Conneii lUgiitm; Jan. iS, 1633. Report l^ K07 and Kvaa, Much. 
Windebuik to the King, Oct 3a Articles bj the King, 1633 f S. P. 
Dom. cciiv. 94, cczxiv. 20, ccxxix. 116. Compare Dugdale, Sid. of St. 
r>uJ», 145. 
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for the books. He headed a subscription list for the chap. 
increase of the library, and directed that the Commu- ---v-^ 
nion-table should be placed ia the restored chancel, ' ^^' 
and Aould be moved down when needed for use in 
accordance with the precedent which he had estab- 
lished at Qnmtham. 

In a letter addressed to the Mayor of Leicester, z^*!- 
Williams laid down the principles on which he acted. wiBUnuL 
The table, he said, was to stand on steps at the upper 
end, * at such times as it shall not be used in the parti- 
cipation of the ' sacred mysteries.' " At that time," 
he added, " the law doth appoint it shall be set in the 
most convenient place either of the chancel or body 
of the church, whereunto the people may have best 
access, and where the minister that officiates may be 
moet audibly heard, which, as I am informed, is the 
place where it stood before. Let it therefore at such 
times be placed there again, imtil by complaint of 
the minister or churchwardens <rf the inconvenience 
thereof, I shall give order to the contrary. Only both 
then and at other times my earnest suit unto you is 
that your table may be feirly covered and adorned 
wheresoever it stands, that whereas all men that are 
not extremely malicious, must needs commend yuur 
wise and discreet managing of the civil, idle people 
may have no occasion to tax your disposing of church 
affairs, and I assure you that a little chai^ in this 
kind woxUd be well placed, being a thing acceptable to 
Qod, to the King, and to all good people."^ 

It is bardly open to doubt that Williams's decision ""j^j^" 
would have been accepted as satisfactoiy by the Jj^lji^ 

' WiUiami to ButdiD, June 19. WiUiunB to tbe H*jor of Ldceeter, 
Sapt, 18. S. P. Dom. ocxli. 18, ccxlii. 42. The (Ute of tbie lut kttet 
eoDtrorerts Hejlyn's BUtemeDt (O^pr. Aagt. 269) that WiUkma'a direo- 
tknis wen intended m an MUwer to tbe King's deoieion in t3» cmb of 
St. Gregorj'*. 
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CHAP, majority of religious people in England. It would not 

■ — '-^ be acceptable to the King and the Archbishop. Under 

^^' thrir guidance another restoration had led to a very 

different result. For two years the little church of 

St. Gregory's which nestled under the lofty fabric 

of St. Paul's, as St. Mai^aret's stands to this day under 

Westminster Abbey, had been undergoing extensive 

repairs.* The cost, exceeding 2,cxx)/., had been borne 

by the parishioners. The parish was exempt from the 

jurisdictioQ of the Bishop, ^id was placed under the 

care of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, by whom 

authority was now given to place the Communion- 

table altarwise at the East end, and to surround it 

there with railings, on the ground that it had been 

treated with irreverence whilst standing in the nave, 

where some persons '* had not been ashamed to sit on 

it, others to write, others to transact there other and 

perhaps viler matters of business, distinguishing nothing 

or little between the Lord's table and a profane or 

convivial table." 

Ott. is. As soon as the change had been made, five of the 

oftheja- parishioners complained to the Court of Arches. They 

alleged that in parish churches the custom was that 

the table should stand in the nave or chancel, not 

altarwise, but so that * one end might be towards the 

West, in order that the minister might stand at the 

North side.' ' 

Not. 3. The King would not suffer the suit to be carried on. 

Uoo S^^ The Bean of Arches, Sir Henry Marten, was certain to 

^^"^^'^'^ decide in favour of the complainants.' The prerc^ar 

* StoVa Lo»dim, iii. 227, 

* Tbe origiufd fict was destroyed in the Fire of London, but a copj 
hM been pTeserred, of which Mr, N&pper kindlj lent me a photogr^th. 
A 'b«nalfttion wxa read \>j him before the Surrey Archnological Society 
in 1871, and wm edited for their TranBactione by Mr. J. Q. mehols. 

* Articles. Oct. 18. 8. P. Am. ccxlviii. 18. 
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live of the Crown in ecclesiastical matters was more chap. 
vaguely defined even than in civil matters, and the King's ' — --^ 
right to interfere iramedi^ly was perhaps recognised ' ^^' 
by the Act of Supremacy. Charles therefore stopped 
the proceedings, and summoned the parties, as well as 
the Judge, before the Privy Council, there to discuss 
the matter in his own presence. Marten, as might be 
expected, was deeply annoyed, and he shewed his 
vexation by his language. The Communion-table in 
its new place, be said, would make a good Court 
cupboard. * Arundel and Portland argued that it was 
unfit that the table should stand one way in the 
mother church, and quite otherwise in the parochial 
annexed.' Laud spoke strongly in favour of the 
change. After the arguments on both sides were 
exhausted, Charles gave his decision. 

"His Majesty . . . was pleased to declare his TbeXing'i 
dislike of all innovations and receding from ancient 
constitutions groimded upon just and warrantable 
reasons, espedally in matters coucerning ecclesiastical 
order and government, knowing how easily men are 
drawn to affect novelties, and how soon weak judg- 
ments in such cases may be overtaken and abused 
... He was also pleased to observe that if these few 
parishioners might have their wills, the difference 
thereby from the foresaid Cathedral mother church, 
by which all other churches depending thereon ought 
to be guided, would be the more notorious, and give 
more subject of discourse and disputes that might be 
spared, by reason of St. Gregory's standing close to the 
■wall thereof." Then, after glancing at the plea of 
the parishioners, who had abandoned the firm ground 
ol Williams's s^tlement, to argue ' that the Book o{ 
Common Prayer and the dghty-second Canon do give 
to place the Communion-table where it 
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may stand with moat fitaesa and conveniency,' the 
King proceeded to lay down the law of the future. 
j" 33- M Pqj. gQ much," he said, " as concerns the liberty given 
by the said Common Prayer-book or Canon, for 
placing the Communion-table in any church or chapel 
with most conveniency ; that liberty is not so to be 
understood as if it were ever left to the diBcretion of 
the parish, much lees to the particular &ncy of any 
humorous person, but to the judgment of the ordinary, 
to whose place and function it doth properly belong to 
give direction in that point, both for the thii^ itaelf 
and for the time when and how long, as he may find 
cause." In this case the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's were the ordinaries, and Marten was therefore 
directed to give judgment against the complainants, if 
they persisted in their suit.' 
rfST**^ The decision thus given was in accordance with 
•iMw™- Charles's principles of government. In political 
matters he demanded from his subjects the strict 
observance of the law, whilst he reserved to himself 
a discretionary power to modify it according to dr- 
cumstances, or, in other words, according to his own 
wishes. The same principle was now to be applied to 
ecclesiastical affairs. The habitual practice of con- 
gr^tions, the feehngs and prejudices of the parish- 
ioners were to be set at naught, in order that a law 
passed in another age and under other conditions 
might be enforced against them. But whilst no regard 
was to be paid to them, a discretionary power was to 
remain in the hands of the Bishops to modify and 
apply the law as they thought best. 
Thoduwe- The working of such a principle would depend on 

Buiigpt. the amount of discretion which the Bishops h^pened 

> Pljrmie, Omt. Doom, Sy ; Lav^t Work*, St. 335. Tkia judgment 
quite accounts for the fnct that the laitj did not sAerwuds appeal to 
tiie Oonrts. They had no chftuce of obt^in^ a hearing. 
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to possess. Used to smooth away asperities, and to chap. 
modify the hard rule of the law in accordance — . — ■ 
with fJie devotional tendencies of various congr^tions, ^^^ 
such a power might have been productive of the 
greatest advantages. It might have facilitated the 
passage from the old world of enforced conformity to 
the new world of diversity and life. It was not so 
that Charles and Laud understood the discretion which 
they claimed. What they asserted was the right of 
the Bishop to set aside the spirit of the law and the 
wishes of the congr^ation at ooe and the same lime.' 
In this way they simply dealt a deathblow to the 
Elizabethan compromise which Williams had attempted 
to revive. That compromise, embodied as rubric and 
canon, plainly contemplated a table to be moved from 
one place to another at the time of administration. 
The King's dedsion deliberately avoided any recogni- 
tion of this. If under cover of interpreting the law, 
Charles had not openly violated the law, he had at least 
given every encouragement to its evasion.' 

No doubt, if the Elizabethan compromise was to be tI" <^ 
set aside, the practice recommended by Laud was more aecsocy 
commendable on the score of decency than that which 
had been generally adopted. It was not becoming that a 
table used for purposes upon which both parties looked 
with reverence should stand where men could put their 
hats on it, scribble accounts on it, or sit on it. The 
irreverent action was doubtless in many cases a eymbol 
ofau irreverent mind. A church was often looked 
upon as a place in which sermons were to be heard 
comfortably, and not as a house of prayer. " Pews," 

' It u true that Charles IMd sbKte on iho &ct that only five p«8ons 
had appealed. Bat without further enquiry, this ttet was nnim- 
portaot. The pooiei or leM inflnential memben of die congregation 
may have left their case to be repreaented by the five. 

?0L. U, C 
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CHAP, said the witty Biahop Corbet, *' are become tabemaclea 
— .-^ with rings and curtains to them. There wants nodiing 
■Dd <rf^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^®^ '^^ word of Qod oa."' But the 
principi* position of the Communion-table could never be a 
question of mere decency. The table at the East was 
the outward expression of one Bet of religious ideas. 
The table in the centre was the outward expression of 
another set of religious ideas. Elizabeth had done her 
best, awkwardly it might be, to avoid a conflict between 
them. Laud now threw compromise aside. If the 
decision in the case of St. Gregory's was to be enforced 
upon all other parish churches in England, a tempest 
might be mised which it would be difficult to lull. 
^widUn It was hardly likely that the temptation to convert 

this decision into a uniform rule would be avoided. As 
vacancies occurred the Sees were being filled with 
Bishops after Laud's own mind. Juxou, who had 
succeeded Laud as President of St. John's, now suc- 
ceeded him as Bishop of London. Noted as he was for 
the suavity of his manners and the placability of bis 
dispo^tion, he had no kindness to spare for nonconfor- 
mists. Upon Harsnet's death, Neile, so lately translated 
to Winchester, was translated to Tork, and Laud had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the Korthem Arch- 
bishopric was in the hands of a disciplinarian as strict 
as himself. Pierce went to Bath and Wells, Corbet to 
Norwich, Bancroft to Oxford, Lindsell to Peterborough, 
Curie to Winchester, all of them men ready to carry 
out the schemes of the Archbishop. Morton, who 
atoned for Calvinistic opinions in theology by his 
respect for the ceremonies of the Church, followed 
Howson at Durham. 
eII'iwi Laud's anxiety to secure uniformity in England led 

m"^"^ him to cast suspicious glances across the sea. It is 

Corbet's speech to the cle7R7, Apr. 29, 1634. S. P, Dom, ccIztL j8. 
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trae that he never troubled himself with the condition chap. 
of the Continental Protestants. He never dreamed of — ^'—' 
establishing an Anglican propaganda among the Dutch, "^^^' 
die French, or the Germans. When John Durie, a 
Scotch clergyman who had been attached to Spens's 
household, came to England to ask for means to enable 
him to travel in order to bring about a union between 
the Lutheran and the Calvinistic Churches of the Con- 
tinent he met with but a languid support from the 
Archbishop. Laud held it to be his business to reduce 
the Churdi of England to order, not to meddle with 
other Churches. He could speak without irritation 
of Presbyterianism beyond the sea as long as the I^es- 
byterians were not subjects of King Charles. But it 
was alt<^ether another matter if Englishmen acquired 
Presbyterian habits abroad. It might be of little im- 
portance to him how these men prayed or preached at 
the Hague or Rotterdam. But they would some time 
or another return to England, bringing with them an 
infection which might taint the flock under his care. 

It seemed that as soon as Englishmen engaged in i^ 
commerce left their native soil, their first thought was bui^ cen- 
to throw away the Prayer-book. One day, as Penning- '"'^ 
ton was lying in the Elbe ofi* Hamburg, he was asked 
to allow Dr. Ambrose, a clei^yman on board, to preach 
in the English church. When the time came for the 
service to commence, Ambrose called for a Bible and 
Prayer-book. A Bible was easily forthcoming, but no 
Prayer-book was to be had. Ambrose drew one out 
of his pocket, and b^an reading. The congregation 
was soon in an uproar, and the officials b^ed him to 
desist. " If you will have no prayers," he replied, " you 
shall have no sermon," and walked out of the church.^ 
In the Netherlands the Flrayer-book was equally n^lec- 

' KeylTD, Oj/pr. Angl. 319. 
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ted. John Forbes, who had been expelled &om Scotland 
■ for maintaining the independence of the General Aasem- 
bly against James,' preached at the Merchant Adventu- 
rers' church at Delft. Hugh Peters presided over a 
congregation of Englishnien at Eotterdam, and drew 
his salary from the States General.^ These and other 
English Churches were organised after the Presbyterian 
or Separatist model, with elders and deacons. The 
opinions which prevailed were embodied in a book 
written by Dr. Ames, the Freak suit against human 
ceremonies. " We," he wrote, " as becometh Christians, 
stand upon the sufficiency of Christ's institutions for 
all kinds of worship, and that exclusively. The 
word," say we, " and nothing but the word in mat- 
ters of religious worship." "The prelates rise up on 
the other side, and will needs have us allow and use 
certain human ceremonies of rehgion in our ChristJan 
worship. We desire to be excused as holding them 
imlawfiil." ' 

The difference between Laud and the extreme 
Puritans could not be more sharply expressed. Laud 
did not see that he was doing his best to make Ames's 
theory popular. As yet, by Ames's own confession, 
only a very small minority adopted it in England. 
Already, however, English clei^gymen deprived for non- 
conformity were flocking over to Holland, and it was 
not without reason that Laud feared that the principles 
which they were sowing in the Netherlands would one 
day bear fruit in England. 

Pressure might easily be brought to bear on the 
Delft congregation which was supportwl by the Mer- 
chant Adventurers. Sir William Boswell, the English 
Minister at the Hague, was directed to see that Laud's 

' Silt. ofEng.from the Aeetuicn efjatnet I. i. 537. 

» Sreretvn'i Travel, 6. • Fri^h twi, Pref. Sig. h. 
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instructions were carried out, and he had Misselden, the ^,i?- 
deputy of the Company, on his side. Forbes himself, ' — t- — ' 
now too old to engage in fiirther contest, expressed his 
readiness to resign his office.' He was summoned to ^^ 
England, gave up his relations with the church at Delft, 
and was succeeded by a minister chosen by Laud. In 
the summer of 1634 the Prayer-boob was read in the _ '^^ 
Merchant Adventurers' church, much to the dissatisfec- boc* m- 
tion of those who were compelled to listen to its un- 
accustomed sound.' 

In the EngUsh regiments in the Dutch service, the chipfBim 
practice varied with the disposition of the Colonel. In Ei^iLh 
the regiment commanded by Lord Vere of Tilbury, the i**e''"™to. 
veteran who, as Sir Horace Vere, had commanded in 
the Palatinate, a few prayers taken from the Prayer- 
book were used by the chaplain, Stephen Gbffe, in the 
summer of 1632. The Dutch Council of State, by ^^ 
which the chaplains were paid, took umbrage, and di- 
rected that no novelties should be introduced. Many of 
the English officers, however, took Goffe's side, and the 
Prayer-book was sent by the Council to the Divinity 
Professors of Leyden for examination. Boewell took 
high ground, bidding the Professors to consider ' into 
what a labyrinth they might cast themselves ' if they 
presumed to pass judgment on the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. The Professors drew back, and 
contented themselves with su^esting the danger of 
allowing English Bishops to exercise jurisdiction in the 
Netherlands. Boewell having tamed the Professors, 
turned to the Council of State. English soldiers, he said, 

1 LutnictioiiB to Boswell, Aug. 2, 1632 ; DedantioD of the Mer- 
chant AdveDtureTB, Nov. 37; Misaelden to Windebaak, Jui. 22, 1633; 
Boswell to Coke, March 8 ; Order of the States Oenerol, Apr. || ; Ben- 
well to Coke, Apr. 30. S. P. SoUaad. 

' Bojwellto Coke, Sept 5. & P. HoOimd. Gough toSheldon, Ffeb.3: 
Laud and Juxoo to the Merchants, June 21. S. P. Dom. ctx. 13: dix. 3. 
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had alwaya used their Prayer-book. They were fed with 
it as witii their mothers' milk. As the officers were 
mainly on Laud's side, the recalcitrant chaplains were 
removed and replaced by others more conformable. 

The more independent English congregations were 
beyond the reach of Laud. Hugh Peters continued to 
preach at Eotterdam against innovation and corruption.^ 
Before long he was joined by John Davenport, one of 
the late feoffees, who hoped to instal himself as minister 
of a congregation at Amsterdam. To Boswell's glee, the 
Dutch magistrates of that Calvinistic city had their own 
notions about orthodoxy which Davenport was unable 
to satisfy, and it was only in New England that he at 
last found a refuge.* There was in fact but one spot of 
land under EngUah rule where the prindplea and prac- 
tices proscribed in England were predominant. During 
the two years which followed Winthrop's emigration to 
New England, only three hundred and forty persons had 
followed in his steps. No danger was apprehended at 
home from so small a number of malcontents, and when 
charges were brought against them in England they 
met with but a cool reception from the Council. In 
January 1633 a complaint against the colonists was dis- 
miflsed, and the King declared distinctly that ' he would 
have them severely punished who did abuse his Gbver- 
nor and the Plantation.' Some of the Privy Councillors 
added ' that his Majesty did not intend to impose the 
ceremonies of the Church of England ' in Massacliusetts, 
' for that it was considered that it was the freedom from 
such things that made people come over.' 

In 1633, however, probably through the increasing 
strictness of ecclesiastical discipline at home, the emi- 
gration increased In the course of the year seven 

' OovanRiit of Hugh Peters, Doe. to, 1633. S. P. Dont. cclii. iz. 
* Boswell to Doke. Dec. A^ 1^33 ; J'u- 3. 1634- 8. P. Iloilanii. 
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hundred persons crossed the seas, amongst whom was chap 
John Cotton of Boston, and otlier leading Puritan — r-^ 
divines. The English Government took alarm lest the ' ^^' 
example of the successful establishment of extreme 
Puritanism in America shoiild give encouragement to 
those who aimed at the realisation of the Puritan ideal 
on the Eastern side of the Atlantic.^ A cry came up to 1634- 
Laud from Ipswich that six score emigrants were pre- to N«r°° 
paring for a voyage across the ocean, and that six guyod. 
hundred more were soon to follow. The kingdom, said 
his informant, would be depopulated. Trade would be 
ruined. Bankrupts would assert that they were flying 
from the ceremonies when they were in reality flying 
from their creditors. An Order in Council at once pro- 
hibited the sailing of the vessels. A week later, how- ^eb. as. 
ever, a fresh order was issued. Masters of ships would mitt«d 
be allowed to carry emigrants upon entering into bonds (^ihcitma. 
to punish all persons on board guilty of blasphemy, 
as well as to compel the attendance of passengers and 
crew upon the daily service of the Prayer-book.^ 

A flying separatist was not likely to be so squeamish Apni i. 
as to refuse Uberty on the condition of a compulsory i,^^iti,t 
attendance for a few weeks upon a service which he S^I^"" 
abhorred read perfunctorily by a ship's captain. At 
home extreme nonconformity had received an impulse 
ft^m Laud's proceedings. In April the High Commis- 
sion thought it necessary to call upon the Justices of 
the Peace to make search for those sectaries who, 
' under pretence of repetition of sermons,' kept ' private 
conventicles and exercises of religion by the laws of the 
realm prohibited.'* 

' Palfrey, Si$t. of Nob Ea^and, i. 364. 

* Dade to Land, Feb. 4. S. P. Xhm, cds, 17 ; Onmcil 2Uffiii«r, 
Feb. 31, 28. 

> The OonuuiwioneTS to the Justices ot the PMtce, Ap. I. & P. 
Bom. cclxv. 6. 
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If Laud was intolerant whenever Church order and 
■ discipline were concerned, the Puritans whom he com- 
bated were no leea intolerant when they believed that 
the interests of morahty were concerned. No greater 
contrast can be drawn than between the Puritan Sab- 
bath aud the traditional Sunday of the Middle Ages. 
But the Puritan was not content with passing the day 
in meditaticm or self-examination unless he could compel 
others to abandon not merely riotous and disorderly 
amusements, but even those forms of recreation to 
which they and their fethera had been accustomed 
from time immemorial. The precepts of the Fourth 
Commandment were, according to his interpretation, of 
perpetual obligation. The Christian Lord's Day was 
but the Jewish Sabbath, and it was the duty of Chris- 
tian magistrates to enforce its strict observance. The 
opponents of Puritanism took a precisely opposite view. 
The institution of the Christian Sunday, they argued, 
had been handed down simply by the oldest Church 
tradition, and it was therefore for the Church to say in 
what manner it should be observed. Nor could the 
Church, as a loving mother, forget that the mass of 
her children were hardly worked during six days of 
the week, and that it would be cruelty to deprive them 
of that relaxation which they had hitherto enjoyed. 

The question assumed a practical shape through a 
dispute which had recently arisen in Somersetshire. It 
had long been a custom in that and in the neighbour- 
ing counties to hold feasts under the name of wakes on 
the day of the saint to whom the parish church was 
dedicated. In the sixteenth century these wakes were, 
for the most part, transferred to the preceding or the 
following Sunday. Such con\'ivial gatherings always 
afford a temptation to coarse and unrefined natures, 
and the wakes not unfrequently ended in drunkenness 
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days of Queen Elizabeth the Judges of A^aize and 
the Justices of the Peace had forbidden them as un- 1^^^^' 
lawful meetings for tippling. In 1615 two man- j^"-^""* 
slaughters having been committed at one of these 
festivals, a more stringent order was issued, in which 
• die continual profanation of Qoi's Sabbath ' was for 
the first time mentioned. In 1627 the Judges directed 
that this Older should be yearly pubhshed by every 
miniate in his parish church, and a return made of 
obedience to this command. In 1632 these directions „*I^''' 
were reissued by Chief Justice Richardson. ««■'» "f^^- 

Othera besides the Puritans of the county gave 
their support to Richardson. Lord Poulett, who had 
thrown all his influence on the side of the Crown in the 
days of Buckingham, headed a petition against the 
wakes. Sir Robert Phelipe, on the other hand, had 
been drawing nearer to the Court ever since the distur- 
bance at the end of the last session. He now com- 
plained to laud, and Laud complained to the King.^ 

Laud was specially indignant at the presumption of Luid'i in- 
the Judges in directii^ the clergy to read their orders """^ 
in church, which he regarded as an interference with 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop. The King approved of 
his objection, and sent a message to Richardson requir- 
ing him to revoke the order at the next Lent Assizes. 
Richardson took no notice of the message. Before the j^s- 
Summer Assizes ' Charles repeated his directions in per- rerokfs it^ 
son. The Judge did not venture to refuse obedience, Bpertfuii^' 

' In B lettei from the Eii^ to Phelipe, dated Aug. 30, 1629 (Siit. 
MSS. StporU, iii. 282), Charles aaka him to look to his interest rather 
than to the favoar of tho multitade, an expression wliich would hardlj 
have been used if Phelipa had not Mparated himself from Eliot. All 
that we know of Fhelips during the rest of hia life points to the same 
infeience. 

* PtTtuia gives the date of this m 1634, which must be amiatake. 
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CHAP, but he took care to shew that he was actms under 
Tin. , . ^^ 

■ — , — compiuflioii. 

I. rated b Charles Irat patience. lUchardson was sammoned 

L>ad. before a Committee of the Council. Laud rated him 

soundly for his disobedience. He left the room widi 

tears in his eyes. *' I have been almost choked," he 

sfud, " with a pair of lawn sleeves." He was forbidden 

ever to ride the Western CSrcuit agwn. 

Not. s- Laud had already written to Pierce, the new Bishop 

Report at .,,. *',, ,- .. 

Bishop of the diocese, to enquu-e the truth from some mmisters 
in the county. The Bishop's report was doubtless too 
highly coloxired. The seventy-two ministers to whom 
he directed his questions were probably not selected at 
random, and they must have known what sort of 
answer would be acceptable to their ecclesiastical 
superiora. But it is difficult to set aside their evidence 
altogether. Friendships, they said, were cemented, 
and old quarrels made up at these gatherings. The 
churches were better frequented than on any other 
Sunday in the year. " I find also," added Kerce, 
" that the people generally woidd by no means have 
these feasts taken away, for when the constables of 
some parishes came from the Assizes about twp years 
ago, and told their neighbours that the Judges would 
put down these feasts, they answered that it was very 
hard if they could not entertain their kindred and 
friends once a year to praise God for his blessings, and 
to pray for the King's Majesty, under whose happy 
government they enjoyed peace and quietness, and they 
said they woidd endure the Judge's penalties rather 
than they would break off their feast days. It is found 
also true by experience that many suits in law have 
been taken up at these feasts by mediation of friends, 
which could not have been so soon ended in West- 
minster Hall." 

The Bishop then pointed out what he considered 
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to be the real motive for tiie objectiou taken. The ^vm' 
precise sort, he said, disliked the feasts because they ~7 — ' 
were held upon Sundays, ' which they never call but ^^ ' 
Sabbath days, upon which they would have no manner 
of recreation.' Some of the ministere whom he had 
consulted were of the contrary opinion. They thought 
that * if the people should not have their honest and 
lawfid recreations upon Sundays after Evening Prayer, 
they would go either into tippUng-houses, and there 
upon their ale-benchea talk of matters of the Church 
or State, or else into conventicles.'^ 

Without waiting for Pierce's reply, Charles ordered 
the republication of his Other's D&daration of Sports, oci. 10. 
The late King, be said, had ' prudently considered that, tiXiftbl' 
if these times were taken from them, the meaner sort B/s,H,ru. 
which labour hard all the week should have no recrea- 
tions at all to refresh their spirits.' Once more it was 
announced from the throne that as soon as the Sunday Oct. is. 
afternoon service came to an end. the King's *good 
people, were not to * be disturbed, letted, or discouraged 
from any lawful recreation, such as dancing, either 
men or women, archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or 
any other such harmless recreation, nor from having of 
May-games, Whit-ales and morice dances, and the setting 
up of maypoles, and other sports therewith used, so 
as the same be had in due and convenient time with- 
out impediment or neglect of divine service.' ^ 

As yet the only notion of liberty entertained by either 
of the Chmxh parties was the removal of restrictions 
which the opposite party conadered it all-important to 
impose. The Puritan objected to the compulsory ob- 
servance of tiie Laudian ceremonies. Laud objected to 
the compulsory observance of the Puritan Sabbath. 

> PiTiine, QnU. Doom, 128. Hejljrn, Q/jn: Angt. 341. Xauif< 
TForii, IT. 133. The King to Fhelipe, Ma^ 2. Order to Fbelips nod 
lUchudson, Nov. 13. Si«t. MSS. ReporU, iii. 286. 

■ Rmhaorih, ii. 193. 
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CHAP. It was necesaaiy that the King's intentions should 

— .-!— be as widely known as possible. As in the last reign, 
Th D^it- *^® readiest way seemed to be to order the clergy to 
ration to read the Declaration from the pulpit. Once more the 
chuicheB. old difficulty occuiTed. There were many amongst the 
clei^ to whom the Declaration was mere profanity, 
and some of these had the courage to act upon their 
opinions. One London clei^yman read the Declara- 
tion first, and the Ten Commandments afterwards. 
" Dearly beloved," he then said, " ye have heard the 
commandments of God and man, obey which you 
please."' Others preserved an obstinate silence.' 
Many were suspended or deprived for their refusal It 
i.i true that Richardson and the Somersetshire Justices 
had not scrupled to require the clei^ to read au 
announcement of an opposite character. But Laud 
was nothing loath to follow their example. In his eyes 
a minister was bound, like a constable or a Justice of the 
Peace, to communicate the intentions of the Government 
to the people, whenever he was ordered to do so by the 
proper ecclesiastical authorities. If the Church gained 
in oi^anisation in Laud's hands, the gain was com- 
pensated by the loss of mudi of its spiritual influence, 
ifa^ If Charles was unwise in peremptorily directing the 

witohcmft. clergy to read a manifesto which many of them re- 
garded as sinful, bis conduct on the main question had 
been eminently judicious. He was equally judicious in 
deahng with another case upon which the wisest men 
were, in that age, likely to pronounce unwisely. 

The belief in the reality of witchcraft was strongly 
rooted in the minds of the population. James L, in 
his book on Demonology, had only echoed opinions 
which were accepted freely by the midtitude, and were 

' Garrard to Wentworti, Dec, 6. Straf. Lftferi, i. i66. 
■ LauSt Worlu, ir. 25;. PiTmie, Cant. Doom, 148. 
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tacitly admitted without enquiry by the first intellects chap. 
of tiie day. Bacon and Kaleigh alike took the exist- — -.-^ 
ence of witches for granted. In 1 584, indeed, Eeginald * •^*' 
Scot, wise before hia time, had discoursed to ears that 
would not hear on the shallownees of the evidence 
by which charges of witchcraft were sustained, but 
even E^inald Scot did not venture to assert that scofsiH.- 
witchcraft itself was a fiction. A few years later, wuAcrqft. 
Harsnet, who rose to be Bishop of Norwich and Arch- p^ 
bishop of York, charged certain Jesuits and priests with "■''''*'"'*'■ 
imposture in pretending to eject devils from possessed 
pe33ons, in sheer foigetfUlness of the fact that these 
priests did no more than take in sober earnestness 
tiie belief which was all around them. That the tide, Ttttfn^ 
however, was b^inning to turn there is a slight indi- ton. 
cation in The Witch of Edjnonton, a play produced 
on the London stage about 1622, the authors of which 
directed the compassion of their hearers to an old 
woman accused of having entered into a league with 
Satan, in order that she might obtain the power of 
infiictJDg diseases upon her neighbours and injury 
upon their cattle and their crops. Yet even here the 
old woman was treated as being in actual possession of 
the powers which she claimed. The sympathy of the 
audience was demanded for her, not because she was 
imjustly accused, but because she was driven to seek 
infernal aid by the brutality and ill-usage of her neigh- 
bours, who called her a witch long before she was one, 
and who beat her and ill-treated her in consequence. 

Even this amount of sympathy was rarely asked ^jjij"" 
for in London, and could never be looked for in ^^■:*'^- 
country districts. Lancashire was at that time the 
poorest county in England, and the least likely to 
shake off a prevalent superstition. In 161 2 a whole 
bevy of miserable women had been hanged at Lan- 
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caster upon a chatge of "witdicraft, and a younger 
' generation was prepared to repeat the accusations 
which had found credence in the days of their fathers. 
At the Spring Assizes in 1634 there were numerous 
condemnations, and Sir William Felham, a gentleman 
of fortune and education, gravely expressed a suspicion 
that the Lancashire witches had had a hand in raising 
the storm by which the King's safety had been endan- 
gered in crossing from Burntisland to Leith in the 
preceding summer.^ 

Fortunately the Judge who presided over the tiial 
minBti™ had his doubts, and reprieved the prisoners till he had 
K^»hop. time to communicate with the CoimciL Bishop Bridg- 
man, the Bishop of Chester, was accordingly directed to 
examine into the case of the seven condemned women. 
He reported that three of them were already dead, and 
tliat another was sick beyond hope of recovery. Of 
sioiyof the three who remained, he described Margaret 
johneon. Johnsou, E wldow of sixty years, as the penitent witch. 
" I will not," she said to him, " add sin to sin. I have 
already done enough, yea too much, and will not 
increase it. I pray God I may repent." This victim 
of the hallucinations of an unsound mind confessed 
herself to be a witch ' more often feulting in the par- 
ticulars of her actions, as one having a strong imagina- 
tion of the former, but of too weak a memory to 
retain or relate the others.' The devil, she affirmed 
strongly, had often met her as a gentleman dresAed 
in black, offering her power to hurt whom she would 
in exchaoge for her soul. At last she consented, and 
took from him money which vanished immediately. 
Afterwards he appeared in the shapes of various animids 
and sut^ed her blood. She had still, she said, the 
mark of the wound which he inflicted on her body. 
The other two denied the truth of the accusation 
1 Pelhsm to Oonmy, May 16. & P. J)om, cdxTiU, 12, 
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entirely. Frances Dioconson stated that she had been chap. 
fiJaely accused of changing herself into a dog by a boy - — --^ 
named Bobinson, whc»e father had a quarrel with her ' -^'*' 
husband, and that the second witness had Mien out of Frueu 
with heraelf over a bargain for some butter. Mary m**™*"- 
Spencer, a young woman of twenty, said that her Anditf 
accuser bore malice against her parents. Her father sptnoer. 
and mother had been convicted of witchcraft at the 
last Assizes, and were now dead. She repeated the 
Creed and the Lord's Prayer, and told the Bishop that 
she defied the devil and all his works. A story had 
been told that she used to call her pail to follow 
her as she ran. The truth was that she would often 
trundle it down hill, and call to it to come after her if 
she outstripped it. When she was in court she could 
have explained everything, * but the wind was so loud 
and the throng so great, as she could not hear the 
evidence against her.' 

The last toudi completes the tragedy of the situa- 
tion. History occupies itself perforce mainly with 
the sorrows of the educated classes, whose own pens 
have left the record of their wrongs. Into the suffer- 
ings of the mass of the people, except when they have 
been lashed by long-continued injustice into frenzy, 
it is hard ' to gain a glimpse. For once the veil is 
liAed, and we see, as by a hghtning flash, the foirlom 
and unfriended girl to whom the inhuman laws of her 
cotmtiy denied the services of an advocate, baffled by 
the noisy babble around her in her efforts to speak 
a word on behalf of her innocence. The very Bishop 
who now examined her was under the influence of the 
legal superstition that every accused peison was the 
enemy of the Song. He had he-ard, he said, that the 
&tJier of the boy Bobinson had offered for forty shil- 
lings to withdraw his charges against Frances Biccouson, 
* but such evidence being, as the lawyers speak, against 
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the King,' he 'thought it not meet without further 
' authority to examine.' ' 

Accused and accuBere were summoned to London. 
Seven surgeona and midwives reported that Mai^aret 
Johnson had been deceived in supposing that there was 
any mark on her body which could be appealed to as 
evidence that her blood had been sucked.' The boy 
BobinsoQ, separated &om his father, blurted out the 
truth to the King's coachman. He had heard stories 
told of vritches and their doings, and had invented the 
hideous tale to save himself a whipping for n^lecting 
to bring home the cows to his mother.' The three 
women were admitted to an interview with the King, 
and were assured that their Uves were no longer in 
danger. Yet even Charles did not think fit to set 
them at liberty.* Still less had the detection of impos- 
ture any effect upon popular opinion. Men were no 
more inclined to disbelieve in the reality of witchcraft 
because certain persons had been falsely allied to be 
witches, than they would now be inclined to disbelieve in 
the reality of murder because certain person's had been 
falsely alleged to be murderers. Two playwrights, 
Brome and Heywood, saw that it would strike the 
fancy of the public to bring the Lancashire witches 
on the stage. Even the step gained in The Witch 
of Edmonton was lost in the play now produced. Its 
authors gave no hint of any such ill-treatment as might 
have led the victims of superstition astray. All the lies 
of the boy Robinson were accepted as undoubted truths. 
A London audience was called to listen credulously to 
stories of women transformed into dogs and of pails 

I Kshop Bridfj^nan to Coke and WindeUnk, June 15. S. P. Dom. 
oclxix.85. 

* Oertdficate of surgeooa and midwiTU, July 2. Ibid. ocdxzL 9. 
' Examination of Kobinson, July t6. Ibid, cclxxi. 91. 

* In 1636, F. Biccoiiaon and M. Spencer, vitli eight other pereoDB, 
-wwe atiU coufinad bb witcbss in Lancaster gaol. Faringti/tt Paptrt, 
S7. Chfitham Soc> 
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which trundled alon^ the ground of their own accord, char 
The leading incident of the drama is the bringing home - -,-^- 
to a gentleman, who had hitherto been sceptical on the ' ^^' 
subject of witchcraft, of the conviction that his own wife 
ifl one of the accursed crew, a conviction so complete 
that he cheerfully delivers her up to the gibbet, though 
his married life had been one of happiness and affection. 

It was not to be expected that the dramatic writers of immomiity 
the day should raise themselvea far ftbove the ignorance "uge. 
which prevailed univeraally around. Unhappily they 
had every temptation to stoop to pander to the low and 
vulgar tastes of the audiences by whose applaiwe they 
lived. Even Massinger, whose ideal of an unswer- 
ving and self-sustained virtue was nearly as high as that 
of Milton himself,' was guilty of introducing scenes of 
purposeless obscenity which were utterly unneeded for 
the delineation of character or the advancement of the 
plot' In vain he sought to still the remonstrances of 
his conacieace by atoning that the mere representation 
of evil conveyed a reproof to those who had come to 
laugh at the coarse jest or to gloat over the indecent 
action.' It may be that the half-felt reluctance injured 
hia popularity. It is certain that Beaumont and 
Fletcher were, &r more than Massinger, the favourites 
witb the play-goers of the day, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher had never been tired of repeating in ever- 
varying forms the wearying tale of the Edege laid by 
vice to the defences of female chastity. In their hands 
the woman who succumbs to temptation is only less 
repulsive than the woman who resists the seducer. 
Familiarity with evil is the same in both, and the 

' Ml. Hales pointed out to me the Miltooic ch&racter of Ihe sceoe 
between Antiochus And the Courtesan in Bdieve a§ Tou Lot. 

■ An instance of this is in the coDTenation of the Gentlewoman with 
Francisco in the Duke of MHan, iii, 2, 

* The Boman Actor, i. 3. 

VOL. II. D 
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absence of mwdenly purity repels the more wien H 
- is associated with self-conBcious vanity. The reader 
turns away sickened from the contemplation of the 
female rout, to seek^ if he is wise, a heahh^ving draft 
from the cup of the master who drew the lineaments of 
Imogen and Cordelia. 

There was much room for the laah of a wise and 
sympathetic critic. Uittackily the scourge was soatched 
by Prynne, and Prynne never handled any argument 
without making it repulsive to those whom he sought 
to profit. He had long brooded over the iniquities 
presented m the theatres, and somewhere about 1624 
he had shown to Dr. Goad a portion of the book which 
he afterwards issued to the world under the title of 
HixtriomasHx ; A Scourge of Stt^e Flayers. He took 
special offence at the then prevalent custom of employ- 
ing boys to represent female characters. As if it were not 
enough to dwell upon the cruelty of placing young boys 
in situations which could hardly fail to fill their minds 
with corrupting thoughts, he fell back upon the argu- 
ment that under all circumstances it was a deadly sin for 
any one to appear in the dress of the opposite sez. Gbad 
was not convinced. " If," he said, *' a man in his house 
were besieged by pagans, would he not disguise himself 
in his maid's apparel to escape ? " "I would rather die 
first," was the reply of the unbending theorist. So 
absolute a method of treating moral questions deprived 
Prynne's arguments of all weight with reasonable men. 

To such a writer it appeared unnecessary to study 
minutely the phases of the evil which he unsweep- 
ingly condemned. There was no measure in his indig- 
nation. Stage plays, fi*om Aniigone or King Lear down 
to the last tale of incest which had issued from the 
brain of Ford,' were alike treated as the spawn of the 

■ 'Tit a Pity tMt a whore was piiutad in 1633, lud was no doubt 

acted for some montha before. 
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devil, as hateful provocatives to drunkenness and lust, '■^y^f' 
The fathers of the Church, the phUosophers and his- ' — p — ' 
torians of antiquity, the divines of more recent times, 
were equally available as evidence. The author's 
original vituperation was swelled by a mass of extract 
and quotation till it covered more than a thousand 
wearisome pages. The reader is tempted to doubt the 
exiateDce of an evil which is assailed by abuse so un- 
measured, and of the details of which the writer ap- 
pears to know so little. For he had scarcely ever entered 
a theatre, and there is no evidence that he had even 
read the plays of his own day with any sort of atten- 
tion. 

By 1630 the book, much increased in bulk, was not. 
ready to be given to the world. Abbot's chaplain ^ud!'' 
glanced over the sheets with a friendly eye and licensed 
it for the press. The printing was finidied in die end 
of October or the beginning of November 1632.' 

Heylyn, Laud's chaplain, pounced upon the book 
aa soon aa it issued from the press, to examine it 
with unscrupulous malignity. One paragraph was 
Bpedally offensive. In 1629 Ijondon had been visited 
by a company of French players which had offended 
lEkiglish prejudices by assigning the female parts to 
actresses. The poor women were hooted from the 
stage and were forced to return to their own country. 
Prynne's wrath was moved as deeply by the ap- Piymw'i 
pearance of women upon the stage as it had been fomito^ 
moved before by tJie appearance of boys upon the '""' 
stage. If indeed he had drawn attentaon to the in- 
decency of exposing a young woman to the contami- 

■ Thed*tusre fnnnPrjiuw'aletter toLaud of Juite 11, 1634. Doca- 
maiti* relating lo Prymte, OuaA. Soc. He there aa,ya tbat tlie book wm 
'fluitbed at the prev ^ut ten weeka before her Majenty'a Pastoral,' 
which, M we learn from Salvetti'i Kewsletter of Jan. j{, va> Acted on 
Jan. ft, 1633. 
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CHAP. natioD of the scenes in which she would be expected 
■ — r^-^ to take part, he would have had on his side every man 
^'' who held female modesty and innocence in respect. 
All this advantage he threw away by the unguarded 
violence of his attack. He did not ask that the theatre 
should be purified till its language became such that 
it could be used with propriety in the prraence of 
young and innocent women. He simply declared that 
at all times and under aU circumstances female actors 
were notoriously deserving of the most d^rading 
appellation which language can bestow upon a woman. 
Unluckily for Prynne there wbs reason to believe 
Wutha that his words had a special application. About ten 
■tuthed? weeks after hb last proof sheets were corrected the 
Queen took part in a dight dramatic performance, T%e 
Shepherd^s Pastoral, from the pen of Walter Montague,* 
and Prynne afterwards argued that he could not 
possibly have aimed his shafts by anticipation at the 
royal actiress. It ia certain, however, that the intention 
of the Queen was known in October, about the very 
time that Prynne was completing his proofe, and that 
the incriminated passage appears on the last p^ of 
the book which was then passing through his hands.' 
Whether this attack were directly aimed at the Queen 
or not, there was enough in Piynne's pages to rouse 
indignation. Dancing was declared to be scandalous 
and of ill repute, and it was well known that the Queen 
was fond of dancing. To look on at a play was to be a 
sharer in d^rading wickedness, and both Charles and 

1 In tha Museun Ubmry ia b copjr dated 1629, the date which ia 
uaoallj giTBii ae that of the fint adilioii. But as the comedy is said od 
the titie-pBge to fasTs been ' privately acted before the late King Oharlet,* 
this IB doubtleaa a mitprint. As the publisher's name ia not the same as 
that of the 1659 edition, it posnU; ought to be 1649. Mr. Aiber in- 
forine me that it ie not entered in tha Stetionen^ lists in 1629. 

' SaJpri/r* A'intMtert, Oct. ^, Nov. ft. 
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Henrietta Maria were lovers of the drama. Prynne chap. 
too had declared it to be the duty of magiatratea — r-l— 
to auppresa atage-playa, and hia wanuDg might be in- ^ ^'' 
terpreted aa chai^g the King with remisaneas in the 
performance of hia duty. Nero'a murder waa spoken 
of as well deserved on account of his habit of frequent- 
ing plays, and an adverse critic might easily draw the 
inference that the author was of opinion that King 
Charles merited the same fate. Beyond the words to 
which exception was taken, there was a ring of Puritan- 
ism in the book which may well have given dire offence. 

Prynne waa sent to the Tower. The High Com- PiynM 
mission was to deal with him for words offensive to the 5w« ' * 
clergy. A prosecution for libel was at the same time 
commenced against him in the Star Chamber. 

Prynne's bitterness of tone and the rashness of fais 1633. 
denunciation awoke opposition beyond the precincts of The i^'» of 
the Court. Scarcely had Charles returned from Scot- ^l*"*" 
land when he learned that the Inns of Court were pre- "•"«"•■ 
paring a masque to be presented to him as a token of 
the detestation in which Prynne's coarae abuse was 
held by his brother lawyers. The arrangements were 
entrusted to men who were soon to be arrayed on 
oppoMte sides. Young Edward Hyde, with Noy , who was 
soon to be the inventor of ship-money, and Herbert who, 
as Attorney General, was to impeach the five members, 
were joined with Bulstrode Whitelocke, the son of the 
Judge, and the future Keeper of the Great Seal under 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate, and with Selden 
who had been lately released from the prison into 
which he had been cast as one of the prime movers of 
the disturbance in the last House of Commons. The 
display took place at Whitehall on February 2. All J634. 
the details were arranged with unusual magnificence. i(«pr^'' 
Large suras had been expended on the dresses of the "*" 
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actors. The apectators were equally splendid in their 
■ attire. So crowded was the Bauqueting Hall with 
gaily attired ladies and with gentlemen of rank and 
quality, that the Ki n g and Queen when t,hey arrived 
had some difficulty in reaching tiieir seats. After the 
performance was at an end, some of the masquers were 
invited to dance with the Queen, and were flattered by 
her remark, that they were ' as good dancers as ever 
^e saw.' Those who were lees highly honoured had 
DO difficulty in finding partners amongst the fairest and 
noblest ladies of the land. It was ahnost morning 
when the festivities were brought to an end with a 
stately banquet.^ 

The Masque itself The Triumph of Peace, from the 
pen of Shirley, was free from all indecency of expression. 
Four days later The Gamester, by the same writer, was 
acted in the presence of the King. As fer as words 
went the play was innocent enough. It contained no 
coarse jests or gross expressions' But for all that the 
plot was profoundly immoral, and the plot had heea 
suggested by Charles himself. The amusement is con- 
veyed by situations in which criminal or vidous inten- 
tions are hindered by accidental circumstances frt>m 
being carried into action, and is calculated to leave 
the audience under the impression that foul thoughts 
and dedres defile not a man unless they have been re- 
alised in action.' It has often been said of Charles, that 
whatever his political failings may have been, he was at 

■ WUtelockt, 19. 

■ See w ft Aurther iUiutration The Witty Fair One, by tlie ume 
author, ID which a libertine who is baffled in an attempt to sedace a lad; 
is rewarded hj the hand ofthatladj upnn a mere profeMnon to live virtu- 
ODsly hereafter. She is represented as herself perfectlj modest and 
virtaous, but she lets herself make immodest piopoeaU in jest umpl; 
because she does not meaa to allow them to be accepted, and she seumi 
to have no notion thiit tbere is an; corruption in the mind of her lover 
BocTuing from his former life. 
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least an artist and a Christian. The art of the play chap. 
which he now patronised was in flagrant contradiction ■— --. — 
with the art of Shakspere. Its morality wob in no less 
flagrant contradiction with the morality of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The day after The Gamester was represented at g*"*^.?- 
Court, Prynne appeared before the Star Chamber. His ^S">- 
own adTocates seem to have had little hope of an ac- igtinst 
quittal, and contented themselves with maintainii^ that '^"' 
his intentions had been good, and with giving a milder 
interpretation to some of his strongest expressions. In F«b. i?- 
the Court itself not a voice was raised in favour of 
moderation. Even Kchardson, who could be so severe 
on the drunken revels of the poor, had no word to say 
against the profligacy of the rich. Laud declared that 
to speak of frequenters of plays as * devils incarnate ' 
was a direct incitement to rebellion against a King who 
took pleasure in these entertaiments. It was not true 
that plays were unlawful in themselves. " Take away 
the scurf and rubbish which they are incident unto, they 
are things indifferent," As to the indecencies charged 
against them, ' if there be such things now, it is a scandal 
and not to be tolerated.' It was the business of the Lord 
Chamberlain and the Master of tiie Eevels to see to that. 

lAud in short excused his own remissness on the 
ground that the licensing of plays was out of his own 
official province. Such an excuse carried with it its 
own condemnation. The charge brought was that in 
the King's Court a founfcun of vice had been opened in 
the midst of the nation. Surely this concerned an 
Archbishop whose personal influence over his sovereign 
was greater than that of any prelate had been since 
the days of Wolsey. What were all the sins agMnst 
uniformity to this, the hats placed by rude country 
peasants on the Communion-table, or their slouching 
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CHAP mto church with their heads uncovered ? If Prynne'a 
-^^ — r-^— charge was true, Laud was but busy in cleaning 
F«b?^. *^^ outside of the cup and the platter. If only a 
tithe of it were true, at least there would have been 
room for a man of generous instincts to find some 
excuse for indignation which had hurried the com- 
batant against vice into rash and unseemly words. 
The Mtn- The sentence of the Court was extravagant in its 

brutality. Prynne was fined- 5,000/., expelled from 
Lincoln's Inn, rendered incapable of returning to the 
practice of his profession, degraded from his degree in 
the University, and ordered to be set in the pillory, 
where both his ears were to be cut off.' 

Such a sentence was &r more unjustifiable than 
that which had been passed four years before upon 
Leighton. Prynne had made no atta<:ik upon the con- 
stitution in Church or State. He had merely spoken 
in rude and intemperate language of amusements 
patronised by the King. Nevertheless there was do 
thought of remitting auy part of his outrageous penalty. 
1^^ The fine indeed remained unpaid, but on May 7 one of 
tion. Prynne's ears was shorn away at Westminster. Three 
days later his other ear was shorn away at Chet^de. Such 
copies of hia book as could be found were burnt imder 
the pillory so close to him that he was almost sufibcated 
by the smoke.* The University of Oxford joyfuUy 
complied with the sentence, and thrust the author forth 
from its membership. 
June. Prynne's indomitable spirit was not to be crushed, 

let^ 10 Iq a long letter, couched in the most exasperating 
language, he replied to Laud's arguments, tore to 

> Wkitdoeke, 2i. The report of tbe trial printed in Documaitt r«~ 
lating to Pn/nns, Oatnd. Soc. ia far better thaa that in die ^aU Tried*, 
where the date is wrongly given aa 1632-3. Laud's speech is in hia 
Worht, \\. 234. 

* SlaU Trialt, iii. 586. Gurud to Wentworth, Slraf. Letter*, i. 360, 
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shreds bis defence of theatres, and charged him with chap. 
illegality in issuing a warrant for the seizure of his ■ — r-^ 
books. '^5+ 

lAud placed the letter in Noy's hands. The 
Attorney GJenoral sent for the Timter, and asked him Jan* 10. 
whether it was in his handwriting. Frynne took it to (troyn it. 
the window on pretence of examining it more closely, 
tore it into small fragments, and flung the pieces out. 
"That," he said, " will never riseio judgmentagainst me." 

The next day Prynne stood once more before the J""* >'• 
Star Chamb^. Noy demanded that he might be ■Kuiibe- 
prohibited from the use of pen and ink, and from going surci^m- 
to chiuHih. This was too much for lAud. He was 
harsh in his judgments upon offences the root and origin 
of which he was unable to comprehend, but he was 
not cruel by nature. Noy's proposal struck upon 
ground which was common to the prisoner and him- 
self. " I confess," he said, " I do not know what it is 
to be close prisoner, and to want books, pen, ink, and 
company." If a man were left alone in such a case, 
who could tell into what temptations he might Ml P 
Noy had said that Prynne was past all grace. If so, 
the more need he had of permission to go to church. 
As to the seizure of his books, it had been done without 
his knowledge, and he should have them back. Richard- 
son, the 'jeering Judge,' spoke in a different tone. 
** Let him have the Book of Martyrs, for the Puritans 
do account him a martyr." ' 

The Court appears to have inflicted no fiirther Hi«»«n- 
penalty upon Pi^nne. Indeed his punishment was bswyuot 
already so severe that it would be difficult to increase ^^^°^'' 
it. 'Yet there is no evidence to show that popular in- 
dignation was roused by his sentence. Nothing is heanl 

' Prynne to I^ud, June P Document* rdaliag to Prymu. SuAvxurth, 
ii. 247. Load'i Diary, Wa-Ju, iii. 321. 
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of any token of diaapprobation shewn in the streets as the 
■ masquers passed along to Whitehall, or even when, a 
few weeks later, they threaded their way through the City 
to repeat their exhibition at Guildhall at the King's com- 
mand. ^N'o doubt there were not a few who regarded 
Prynne as an oracle. A lady had recently bequeathed 
a sum of money to Sion Collie for the purchase of 
books, accompanying her I^acy with a request that 
Prynne's works might be the first to be added to the 
library. But the only actual complaint heard was a 
cry from the privileged daases. " Moat- men," wrote 
CEwes, " were afirighted to see that neither his acade- 
mical nor barrister's gown could free him firom the 
infamous loss of his ears." ^ They complained, in short, 
not that Prynne was unjustly punished, but thai his _ 
station in Ufe was such that he ought not to be punished 
in such a way whether he deserved it or not. 

The grosser and more palpable enormities of the 
stage felt the weight of Prynne's assault. The dra- 
matic writers might expreaa their contempt for him as 
scornfully as they pleased. It is none the less true 
that from this time their productions became less openly 
indecent. For the subtler immorahty of die drama, 
for the hateful teaching that the act alone Is sinfiil, 
whilst the evil thought is blameless, Prynne's coarse 
vituperation afforded no remedy. That theme de- 
manded to be dealt with in a higher strain than that' 
which the legal bookworm had at his command. The 
fitting answer to Prynne's railing was to embody pure 
thoughts and noble teaching in a dramatic form. No 
living Englishman was so capable of giving him such a 
refutation as the singer of the Allegro and th« Pense- 
roso. Milton soon found his opportunity. The Earl of 
Bridgewater, the son of Lord Chancellor EUesmere, had 

' AtUobiograph]/, ii. 105. 
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attached himself to Buckingham with undeviating chap. 
devotion. Like others who honoured Charles's ■ — ■ — - 
favourite, he received his reward from Charles. In ' ^ 
1 63 1 he was appointed President of Wales and the 
Maj^es. He did not take up his duties personally 
till 1634, and the festivities with which his arrival at 
his official residence at Ludlow Castle was greeted only 
took place in the autumn of that year. For these 
festivities Milton prepared his Conais, at the instiga- Hiiton'» 
tioD of his friend Henry Lawes, at Uiat time the first 
musician in England. 

To the spectators seated in the Castle hall, the fair 
young girl, Lady Alice I^erton, who with her brothers 
txx>k the leading part in the performance, was doubtless 
the central figure in the evening's entertainment. We 
are no longer under the spell of that bright presence, 
but the spiritual beauty of the Lady of the Comua 
abides widi us still. As yet Milton had not taken 
up a portion of hostility to the Court, though he had 
already resolved to abandon his youthful intention of 
finding himself a place in the ranks of the clergy. He 
did not hesitate to place his talents at the disposal of so 
thorough a Eoyaliat as the new Lord President of Wales. 
He could not give his voice for the sour asperities of the 
Higtriomastix. Shakspere and Jonson, with the older 
glories of the Athenian stage, had a place too deep in 
his reverence for that. But neither could he content 
himself with the uproarious jollities of the Inns of 
Court Masquers. He had to appeal from Shirley and 
Ford to the great Shaksperian models, and to bring 
before a courtiy audience the lesson that purity of 
thought and nobility of intention are to be sought first, 
in order that high and virtuous action may follow. Even 
beauty itself, Milton held, was but the outward garment 
of virtue. 
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" So dear to HeftTea is ulntlj chMtitj 
That vbeD a soul is foimd mncerely so, 
A thousand liveried angela lackey her, 
DiiviDg far off each thiii^ of ma and guilt, 
And in clear dream and solenm viaion 
Tell her of things that ao gross ear can hear, 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
B^D to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind. 
And turns it by degrees to the soul's eosence 
Till all be made immortal. But, when luat. 
By onchaata looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish acts of sin, 
Iiots in defilement to the inward parte. 
The soul grows clotted by contain, 
Imbodies and imbrutas tiU she quite lose 
The divine property of her first bMng," ' 

The beautiful soul makes beautiful the outward 
form ; the base act debases the soul of him who commits 
it. This was Milton's highest message to the world. 
This was the witness of Puritanism at its best. This 
was 'the sage and serious doctrine of virginity,' of 
that singleness of heart and spirit which is the safeguard 
of purity in marriage or out of marriage. 

Between the ideal of womanhood formed by Milton 
Haninget. in his youth and that of even such a man as Massinger 
there is a great gulf. To Milton the world is a place 
in which the Lady can break the spells of Comus by the 
very force of innocence. To Massinger it is a place to 
be shunned and avoided as altogether evil. His Camiola 
can only find rest by its renunciation. " Look," says 

' The germ of this is perhaps in the Duke's words in Meanirtfw 
Meature (iii. l). "The hand that hath made you fair hath made you 
good : the goodnesa that is cheap in beauty makes beauty brief in g<>od- 
naas ; but grace, being Uie soul of your complexioD, shall keep the budy 
of it ever fair." Afterwards in pleading for Angelo, laabella maintains 
the oppoute pofution (v. i.): 
" For Angelo, 

His act did not o'ertake hia bod intent ; 

And must be buried but as an intent 

That perieh'd by the way : thoughts are no suhjecta ; 

Intents but merely tboughte." 
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the priest when she declares her intention of spending '^|'if,^- 
the rest of her days in a nunnery — " — 7 — ' 

" Look oa this Maid of Honour, now 
Tnil; honoured in her vow 
She pa;s to hearen : tbjh delight 
By da;, or pleasure of the night 
She no more thinks of. This fair hair 
(FavoiUB for great kii^ to wear) 
Must now be ohoni ; her rich amy 
Oh&nged into a homely gray ; 
The daintjea with which ehe was fed 
And her proud fleeh pampered, 
Must not be tasted ; from the spring 
For wine, cold wa1«r we will laiug. 
And with fostiDg mortify 
The feasts of sensualify." 

If Milton judged more truly of the great world c<««t 
around him, did not Massinger judge more truly of the 
world of the Court ? To the poets who were then 

The thou^t of the first of these two pueagea finds, as was p<unted 
oat to me l^ Mr. Hales, ■ still more strikiiig expression in Spenser^ 
ZTyn* of Bvntly. Thiu, for iastaiice : — 

" So enry spirit, as it is moat pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light. 
So it the fidrer body doth proctire 
To haUt in, and it more birly dight 
Witli cheerftil grace and amiable nght ; 
For of the soul the body form doth take ; 
For soul is form, and doth the body make." 

It is p08able,on the other hand, that Milton was repelled by the lines 
pnt into the mouth of the in&mous OioTanni by Ford in ' Tn a Vity thdt 
a whort, published the year before (ii. 5); 

" It is a prindple which you have tau^t 
Whan I was yet your scholar, that die ftune 
And composition of the mind doth follow 
The frame and composition of the body. 
So, where the body's ftimiture is beauty, 
The mind's must needs be virtue." 

The speech of Oomua (706) looks very lilce a rinmi 
which are sown broadcast in the dramas of the day. 
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CHAP, in &vour, the Carews, the Sucklings, and the Herricks, 
' — r-^ a woman was no more than an enticing bodily form, 
' 34- v;hose capture might be the amusement of a few hours 
of leisure. Even with more serious men she was little 
more than a child of larger growth, capable of tender 
emotions and inspired with the spirit of sacrifice, but 
Harried nevcT to be treated as an equal. Wentworth himself 
Went- whose affections were deep, and who wrote that ' the 
fellowship of marriage ought to carry with it more 
of love and equality than any other apprehension,' 
never thought of imparting his highest joys and sor- 
rows to his wife. He wrote to her when absent of 
the gossip of the day, of marriages made and planned; 
but if he is betrayed for a moment into the slightest 
hint of political news, he draws himself sharply up 
with ' What's all this to you wenches ? What's all this 
to you?'' 
^^ The state of female education was partly in fault. 

There were no Lady Jane Greys at Charles's Court. 
Anne of Denmark had led the way in the race of fii- 
volity, and Henrietta Maria had followed in a more 
The elegant way in her predecessor's steps. The Queen 

0^ herself, like her husband, was looked up to as a model 
of conjugal devotion. Her confessor was able to 
express his full assurance that no impure desire had 
ever crossed her mind.^ But she had no abhorrence 
of vice in others. It was enough for her if a man or 
woman were dever, witty, and amusing ; if a courtier 
could tell a story well or make a good figure in a 
dance. Without seriousness of purpose herself, she 
gathered round her a frivolous and flighty crew, to 
which a serious thought was unknown. 

' Wentworth'a letters to bis wife an published bj HisR Cooper in 
her Xt/a of Wtniwortk. 

■ Oonto Ottrd. Borberini, Aug. ^,Add. MSS. 1 5,389, fol. 196. 
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One of those to whoae good' stories the Queen most cbap. 
loved to listen was Henry Jennyn. Shortly before hia ■ — .-^ 
confinement on account of the part which he had ^ ^f' 
taken in the challenge sent to Weston by Holland, he Henrj- 
had seduced Eleanor Villiera, one of the Queen's raaids "" "" 
of honour, and a niece of the late Duke of Buckingham. 
With the prospect of becoming a mother, the poor girl 
confessed her shame, and the whole Villiers family 
angrily called upon the King to force Jermyn to make 
reparatioD by marriage to his victim. The King con- 
sented, sent both parties to prison, and declared that, 
was certain that a promise of marriage had 
1 between them, Jermyn should either marry the 
lady or be banished for ever from the Court. Eleanor 
VilUers herself, however, distinctly admitted that there 
had been no promise of marriage. Her love for 
Jermyn, she said, was so great that she had made 
no conditions with him. Charles therefore contented 
himself with excluding hia wife's favourite from Court. 
But Henrietta Maria could not long dispense with the 
amusement which he gave her. He was soon back 
again, the life and soul of her festive gatherings at 
Somerset House.' A Court in which Jermyn formed 
a principal figure could shed no influence for good 
around it. 

In such a Court the ideas which Masunger em- R««;tini m 
bodied in hia Maid of Honour grew. There is a ^b^^ 
dose connection between a low state of female attain- 
ment and a superstitious reverence for a celibate life. 
If the beat to which a beautiful girl can look is to be 
flattered with empty nothings about the roses on her 
cheeks and the whiteness of her bosom, her higher 

I ExamiitstioD of EleoDor Villisn, May 6, 1633. 8. P. Dom. 
cexn^-iii. 3%. OUieDdoo, Life, i. 13. Gurard to WeDtworth, Ju. 9, 
1634. SCrof. Ltttert, i. 174. 
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nature will revolt against a life so empty and so pur- 
' poseless. She will look upon unmarried life as some- 
thing holy and virtuous in itself, not as something 
preferable to the society of a coarae-minded and vulgar 
husband, or as affording special opportunities of useful- 
ness. Even writers like Habington, who turned aside 
from the allurements of profligacy, did not succeed 
in panting married life in very attractive colours. His 
Castara, as for poetic purposes he termed his wife, was 
praised rather for her negative than for her positive 
qualities ; for her demure coyness in the presence of 
men, rather than as a living spring of influence for 
good upon her family and friends. Habington as he 
writes seems scarcely able to control his satia&ction 
that his beloved wife is not an adulteress. 

Such a tone of thought gave many an opening to 
the Jesuits. The Laudian ceremonies were often tried 
and found wanting. Laud himself was too hard and 
unbending, too carefiil of the framework of eccle- 
siastical life, to exerdse influence over the heart of 
woman. No leader' of any great Church party before 
or since was ever so entirely without female admirers. 
The imagination was left untouched, and the devo- 
tional feding was scarcely roused by the cry of obe- 
dience to the letter of the rubrics, which was the 
Beaul^r of HoUness to Laud. 
° As yet the womanhood of England was nurtured in 
the great Protestant tradition. Li the homes of the 
citizen or die country gentleman the wife was of far 
greater importance than she was in the household of a 
great lord or of a minister of stat«. As a helper of the 
poor, or as the maintainer of kindliness amongst neigh- 
bours, she could share in the work of the master of 
the house ; and in the simple personal religion which 
she drew from the Bible and from a few text-books of 
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Protestant theology, she found herself bound to her 
husband by a tie which secured his respect. There is - 
a mingled strength and sweetness in the characters of 
the Englishwomen who confront us in the biographical 
sketches of the day the moment we leave the precincts 
of the Court. Margaret Winthrop, Isabella Twisden, 
and in a later generation Anne Murray and AUce 
ThomtoD offer but various developments of the same 
type. It matters little whether in after times they 
range themselves from family association on the side 
of King or Parhament ; it matters litde whether they 
seek support in their spiritual troubles in the Common 
Prayer-book or in Puritan books of devotion. The 
foundation of the character is essentially Protestant, if 
not Puritan. They seem to have caught the linal 
adjuraUon of the Spirit of the Conrna : — 

" Mortals, that would foUov me, 
Love '\^rtue ; she (Jooe is &ee : 
She can teftch you ban to climb 
fflgber than the ipher; chime ; 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 
HeftTBD itMlf would atoop to her." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE FIBST WBIT OF SHIP-MONET. 

CHAP. Wriuit CharleB was occupied in establishing his 
■ — .-^— authority at home, events od the Ckintinent had taken 
^^' a turn which demanded his serious attention. The 
death of Gustavus had left Germany in greater con- 
Th«Le^ fusion than ever; and when, on April 13, 1633, the 
broDD." League of Heilbronn was edgned by the Swedish Chan- 
cellor Oxenstjerna with the four circles of Swabia, 
Franconia, and the Upper and Lower Rhine, the 
Elector of Saxony with the Ncolihem circlea took do 
part in the alliance. Such a league was too weak to 
stand alone, and it would necessarily fall into depen- 
dence upon the power by which ibe help so much 
needed was given. 
Jnatut That power could hardly fail to be France. Eiche- 

of French ,. , ,^ , , , , , « 

influeoi*. hcu 8 eods, as no man had known better than Gustavus, 

were far from being identical widi the objects which 

a patriotic German would desire. But he offered 

promptly to contribute a large sum of money for the 

purposes of the League, and in accepting France as a 

paymaster, it was necessary to accept its counsels as 

well. It is true that the Princes who met at Heilbronn 

would gladly have balanced the influence of France by 

the influence of England. They assured Anstruther 

2St™tt!!rf ^^^^ ^^^y '^^'^ disptraed to do all that Charles could 

HniuT"" reasonably desire about the Palatinate. As Frederick's 

■^^w- eldest son Charles Lewis was still a boy, they acknow- 
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ledged his uncle the Duke of Simmern as Administiator chap 

of the Palatinate, whilst the Swedes engaged in return ■ — - 

for a small sum of money to make over to him the * ^^' 
strong places which they held in that territory. Charles 
grumbliogly paid the money, gave some cheap advice May. 
about the wisdom of conciliating the Electors of Saxony neRiecu 
and Brandenburg, and turned a deaf ear to Anstnither's **" ' 
pressing representationa that he must do more than this 
if he hoped to have any weight in Germany.' 

Charles, in short, was as undedded as ever as to ^j^,?'.- 
the means by which his object was to be effected. At comment, 
the time when his Ambassador was negotiating at 
Heilbronn, he had not yet rejected the proposal of the 
King of Spain to mediate with the Emperor. Neco- 
lalde's comment on his hesitation was as just aa it was 
incisive. *' The truth ia," he said to Windebank, " you 
pull down as fast with one hand as you build up with 
the other, and my treaty with the Emperor, and Sir 
Bobert Anstmther'a n^otiating with the Protestant 
Princes, the Swedes, and the French in Germany, are 
diametrically opposite, and what appearance can there 
be of success when you fix upon nothing, but hold a 
course of neutrality, and, seeking to please both, you 
are sure of ndther ?" * 

Charlea had already hit upon a plan which would, "v 33. 
as he hoped, benefit his nephew without compromising J«D=* p"^ 
himself. As he was on hia journey to Scotland, bia 
sitter's agent Nethersole applied to him for leave to 
raise a voluntary contribution for the recovery of 
the Palatinate. Charles, without much thought of 
the consequences, consented ; and Nethersole, hurrying 
back to London, persuaded two merchants to advance 

' AnfltnitlieT to Coke, Apr. 6, 26, S, P. Qermany ; Coke to AnetnH 
ther, Ha^ 22, 8, P. BoUand. 

' Windebank lo Portland, Maj 31. S. P. 2)i»n..cczzzix. 71. 
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CHAP. 31,000^. on the security of the expected contributions, 
- — r^^— ' and in reliance upon an engagement which he offered 
^^* in the name of the wealthy Lord Craven, Elizabeth's 
most enthusiastic champion. Before the legal documenta 
which would authorise the levy of the money were 
completed, the secret oozed out, and Nethersole, find- 
ing that all London was talking of the scheme, and 
that Lord Craven was hanging back, was terrified 
lest the friends of Spain should throw obstacles in the 
way of its realisation. One of those to whom his 
Meihar- project had been imparted was Qoring, and upon Gor^ 
niwifh log he laid the blame of betraying hia confidence. 
'' Goring, who was perfectly innocent, defended himself 
warmly, and complained to the Council. The Queen, 
in whose household Goring was, took his part, whilst 
Nethersole, instead of speaking plainly, dropped 
mysterious hints of the injury which would be done to 
the King if he told all he knew. By this time Charles 
had been persuaded by Portland that it was unwise to 
offer in an underhand way the succour which he was 
not prepared to give openly. He therefore withdrew 
bis permission for the contribution, and compelled 
Nethersole to make a formal apology to Goring." 
Tbe'^Sio- "^^^ result of the negotiations which were still pro- 

Si'Kwh^ ceeding in the Netherlands was of far more immediate 
'■"^ importance to England than the resiJt of the negotia- 
tions at Heilbronn. Before January was at an end, it 
had become plain that the necessity of consulting Spain 
would make either peace or truce hopeless. The terms 
which had been admitted in 1609 were taken as a basis 
of negotiation. But the Dutch asked for express per- 
misaon to trade in all the dominions of the Spanish 
monarchy. The Spaniards replied by demanding the 
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restitution of Peraambuco, which had recently been chap. 
fciken by the Dutch, and which gave to the revolted • — r^ — • 
Netherlanders a firm footing in America.' * ^^' 

Under these circumstances the Brussels Estates, or H.rch ai. 
th<Me who professed to act in their name, secretly in- ,^2wj^ 
formed the Dutch ministers that they were at last 
ready to accept the proposal to which they had so long 
turned a deaf ear. If the Prince of Orange would come 
to their aid, they would throw off the Spanish yoke. If 
all the Flemish and Walloon troops were on his side, 
he would have no difficulty in making himself master 
of the six thousand Spaniards and Italians who re- 
mained. They proceeded to stipulate for their rights 
as free and allied States, and especially demanded 
support against the aggressive designs of France. At 
the same time they applied to the EngUsh GU)Vtimmeut 
for aid in the maintenance of their independence against 
the Dutch, if their new allies should attempt to convert 
the protection oQered into an enforced subjection.^ 

Charles could not turn away his eyes from a pro- 
posal so completely in accordance with English interests, 
as well as with the real interests of the populations con- 
cerned. Yet it was not in his nature to strike boldly 
for the prize offered to him. He disliked the Dutch 
too much frankly to communicate to them the terms 
proposed ; whilst he had not scrupulousness enough to 
abstain altt^ther from interference. Gerbier was sum- 
moned home to lay the whole state of the case before the 
King and his ministers. When he returned to Brussels in charie«*» 
May he carried with him instructions which showed 
that Charles wished to set up an independent Belgian 
State in oppo^tion to the Dutch, rather than to 
aim at limiting their encroachments whilst acting in 

' Hennrd, Marie de Madicit dam Ui Pay* Bat, 344. 
' Gerbier to the King, *^r- * -P- J^wwfc"- 
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CHAP, general co-operation with them. " Albeit," wrote 
■ — . — the King to him, " yoii are to do nothing in his 
^ ^^ Majesty's name to withdraw the subjects of the King 
'^ ^ of Spain from their natural obedience, nor to violate 
the treaties betwixt the two crowns; yet, in case 
their king shall give them so little defence that 
they be forced either to fall into the subjection of 
their neighbours, or for support of their religion, 
lives, and liberties, to declare themselves free States ; 
in tliat case, if they desire his Majesty's as^tancc 
and protection, you may assure them in hia name 
that upon such declaration to him by a public minister 
having power to give fit conditions for safe landing, 
quarter, and retreat, he will [iresenUy send them 
sufficient forces for their defence, and will protect 
them in their government, liberties, and religion, and 
bn a means not only to maintain their trade against 
all men, none excepted, but much increase it" ' 
^["noiul^ Charles's plan wided in nothing. It would pro- 
bably have come to nothing in any case. The 
populations of the Spanish Netherlands were too dis- 
trustful of their neighbours both to the North and 
South to make it easy to effect a revolution which 
needed the aid of those ne^hbours, and Charles had 
neither the strength nor the character to inspire con- 
fidence in his protection. The Prince of Orange took 
the field, and captured Khinberg, as well as two im- 
portant posts in Flanders. Not a single Netherlander 
from the obedient Provinces lifted a finger to aid him. 
July- Charles probably believed to the end of his life that 

Charles ,. ■••ii i- iii-i 

betr*}'pd his .secret negotiation with the revolutionary nobles had 

byGerbisr. . - " ^ t^ . /-i^ ii v 

remamed a secret. It wsis not so. Of all his envoys 

he had trusted none like Gerbier. Tliis man had been 

his special favourite because he had been a favourite 

' GerluerBiastrucliona, Mb; io. S. P. FUmdert. 
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with Buckingham. He had been allowed to accept chap. 
orders directly from the King, and these orders were — .A- 
sometimes in contradiction with those which reached * ^^' 
him through a Secretary of State. But Gerbier had no 
real tie to the English people or to the English king. 
He was very needy, and he had many children to sup- 
port. He resolved to betray his employer. 

Before the end of July he intimated to the Infanta 
that he had secrets of the utmost importance to reveal. 
For these he expected 20,000 crowns. There was 
some hailing over the price, and it was not till 
November that two fHars appeared by night at the Wov.ia. 
house of the English minister, staggering under the 
load of coined metal which they carried. Gerbier 
had stipulated beforehand that be would have nothing 
to say to paper money of any kind. To oae of these 
friars he told the whole story, implicated Charles in 
the conspiracy, and named the Flemings and Bra- 
banters who had taken part in it.^ 

The Infanta Isabella was overjoyed at the discovery. ^^^ "»■ 
Much had been suspected before, but nothing had ^^"'^ 
been absolutely proved. Before action could be taken 
the Infanta died. The King's brother, the Cardinal 
Infaot Ferdinand, was her destined successor. But till 
he could arrive authority fell into the hands of the 
Coundl, mainly composed of Spaniards, of whom the 
Marquis of Aytona was the leading personage. Aytona »«■ 
acted with firmness and prudence. The chief con- lionist. 
spirators were seized. The States General were dis- 
solved. The negotiation with the Dutch was broken 
off as soon as the Northern States found that they had 
once more to treat with Spain. The Southern Pro- 
vinces were bound for eighty years longer as slaves in 
the train of tlie Spanish monarchy. 

' Henrard, 439. 
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CHAP. They bad made their choice long ago, and they 

■ — ^^^ could not break loose now from the entanglements into 
' ^^' which they had fallen by the remissnesa of their resist- 
ance to Spain in the sixteenth century. They must 
bear whatever their neighbours chose to inflict upon 
them in oi-der to guard tliemselves against the revival 
of Spanish domination. Though weakened by a series of 
adverse campaigns, and by the internal misgovemment 
from which thoae adverse campaigns had resulted, the 
Spanish monarchy was still formidable. If a few years 
of peace gave it the opportunity of recruiting its strength, 
its enemies would have to renew the old struggle on 
more «nequal terms. The presence of a Spanish army 
in the Netherlands was a standing menace to France and 
to the States General, and it can cause no surprise that 
both France and the States were resolved to do all that 
in them lay to relieve themselves from the danger. 

It was hardly possible that the question should be 
regarded in England from quite the same point of view. 
Even Roe, who advocated a close alliance with the 
Dutch, was aware of the danger of allowing Dunkirk 
to fall into French hands. For the present, however, 
Dunkirk was in no danger. The forces of France were 
turned in another direction. In August the Duke of 
Lorraine had given assistance to the Imperialista in 
Sept. his neighbourhood. In September Eichelieu entered his 
iD AiMc^ duchy and brought his whole territory under subjec- 
tion. Bather than submit to the indignity the Duke 
went forth as an exile, carrying his sword to the service 
of the Emperor. From Lorraine the French army passed 
into Alsace. One town after another admitted a French 
garrison, though in the south of the province the 
Duke of Feria still held his own with a Spanish force. 
Tiwitnig. The struggle for Alsace was no mere contention for 

S'lliw. * single province. The valley of the Rhine was the 
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patliway of the Spaniards through Italy to the Nether- chap. 
lands. If the French could hold that valley whilst South- — -^ — • 
em Germany waa still in the hands of the League of „ 
Heilhronn, it would be impossible for Spanish reinforce- 
ments to reach Brussels except by sea. Everything 
seemed to bode well for Richelieu's plans. There was 
dissension between Wallenstein and the Spanish com- 
maoders. Wallenstein asked for peace to be gained 
by the complete abandonment of the Edict of Restitu- 
tion, and he wished at the same time to acquire laige 
territories for himself. To gain his ends he betrayed 
the trust with which he had been invested by the 
Emperor. He treated with his master's enemies, with 
the Swedes and with the French. He did not inspire 
confidence enough to obtain a favourable bearing from 
any one. In November, whilst these negotiations were ^^""'^ 
being carried on, Berahard of Weimar, who had suc- 
ceeded to the military position of Gustavus, swooped 
down upon Eati^bon. The city fell into his hands, and 
Wallenstein could do nothing to expel him. 

With the prospect that the Ehine valley might pass imwirton™ 
completely into French possession, the maintenance of 
Dunkirk by Spain acquired increased importance. By 
that gate men' and munitions had flowed into the 
Spanish Netherlands under Charles's protection. Soon - 
it might be the only gate by which the Spaniards could 
reach the Netherlands at all. 

No wonder France and Spain were anxious to gain ch«ri«i 
the alliance of Charles. Charles still saw in his neigh- France ufd 
bours' difficulties an excellent opportunity for regaining '*'"' 
the Palatinate without fighting for it. Up to the end 
of October, though evidently intending to give no aid 
to France, he had been inclined to look to Franco 
rather than to Spain for the assistance which he himself 
wanted. For at that time there seemed little prospect 
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CHAP, that Spain would again be in a position to dispose 
> — r^ — ■ of the Palatinate in one way or tie other. Charles 
I 33- gyg[j listened with a favourable ear to a scheme pro- 
posed by the Duke of Simmem for sending the young 
Charles Lewis at the head of an army to take possession 
of his own dominions.^ 
Ove^iL^ In November came a change. Necolalde talked 

u!dt!°°" loudly of Feria's successful resistance in Alaace, and 
assured Charles that if he would Bend his nephew to 
join the Emperor instead of sending him to join the 
Swedes, he would contribute greatly to the general 
repose, and would forward his own interests at the 
same time. Charles appointed the three men who 
were most in favour of the Spanish alliance, Portland, 
Cottington, and Windebank, to treat with him in secret. 
The Fieh- The three who formed this secret committee had 

iStly."""" already been in close conference with the Spanish 
minister. An English Fishing Company had been formed 
of which Portland and his Roman Catholic friends were 
the principal shareholders, and so weak was Charles at 
sea that he had proposed to Necolalde that Spanish ships 
should be sent to protect the fishery against molestatioa 
by the Dutch, who had hitherto, through the supineness 
of the English, enjoyed a monopoly of that lucrative 
employment, 
owrioi The prospect of an alliance with Spain for the re- 

iieD<i hu covery of the Palatinate, and for the substitution of an 
^ die English for a Dutch fishing trade had great allurements , 
^°"* for Charles. He signified to Necolalde his readiness to 
send his nephew to join Feria. His only doubt was 
whether his nephew would be inclined to go.' 
' Coke to BoeweU, Oct. 8. 5. P. HoOmd. 

' Necolalde to Phjlip IV., ^, ^ Nov. j\, j',. Necolalde to the 
Cardinnl Infant, ''^". BriuttU MSS. Necolalde'e Memoir, Clar. St. P, 
i. 77. BmsBer lo ihe Btotes Geuenl, Nov. ^'j, |5. Add. MSS. 17,677 
fol. 142, 143. 
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Charles might well doubt whether his sister would chap. 
involve herself in these never-ending combinations which — ^^— 
took so little account of the forces and aims of the '^* 
world. Elizabeth was indeed of one mind with him in Eiiz.i>eth 
r^arding Richelieu with distrust. The French were «i<i. 
approachiDg the Bhioe, and it was known that the 
Elector of Treves, who had lately installed them in 
Ehrenbreitstein, was ready to instal them in Udenheim, 
a fortress to which he had lately given the name of 
Philippsbui|f, and which was close to the frontier of 
the Palatinate. Her secretary wrote by her instruc- 
tions to Netbersole, ui^og him in the strongest terms to 
demand immediate help from England. " If the Fala- 
tinate House," he wrote, "for want of assistance, were 
constrained, as some of their neighbours have been, to 
put themselves under the protection of France, who 
could blame them ? " 

When this letter reached Nethersole it was accom- ..^»^, 
panied by a rumour, which afterwards proved un- <f«fii 
founded, that Philippsbiu'g was actually in the hands of 
the French. Hoping that now at least the King would 
act, he sent to Coke the extract irom the secretary's 
letter, begging him to request a speedy answer, lest his 
mistress in her anxiety to look to her brother alone for 
help • should thereby come to be hereafter blamed by 
the friends of that Hoiise with which she was married, 
to have been the second time the ruin thereof, there 
being a great deal of odds between the said House's 
putting itself, or being taken into the protection of 
France.' 

Charles was stung by the suggestion that the Pala- ^.-'j^S' 
tinate which had once been lost by dependence on his wIb'» tm- 
father might now again be lost by dependence on him- m^t.' 
self. He at once ordered Nethersole into confiuement. 
Nethersole added to his offence by slipping away before 
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■633. 



Elector not 



the order was executed, that he might place his papers 
ID safe custody. Failing in bis attempt he was captured, 
and sent to the Tower. There he remaned for some 
time, only to be set at Uberty after Elizabeth, at her 
brother's imperative request, had dismissed him entirely 
from her service. His public career ended in this 
moment of impatient zeal.^ 

Coke was now directed to forbid the employment 
of the young Elector in the Palatinate. It was but a. 
m wthe dream, he wrote, ' to imagine that a young Prince with 
a little army ' could ' now determine that cause for 
which King James of happy memory and his Majesty 
have striven so many years, have engaged themselves 
in great wars, have spent millions, and in which the 
King was still employing his counsels and endeavours 
by stopping enemies and raising friends, and by pre- 
paring all fit means to accommodate so great a work.** 
j«n-ai. The means which Charles considered to be fitting 

^witb were traced out in fresh consultations between the 
three ministers and Necolalde. On the English side all 
that was at first ofiered was to lend twenty or thirty 
vessels to the King of Spain upon hire, and to contribute 
good offices for a general peace. In return for this 
shadowy assistance, Charles expected a declaration from 
the Emperor that his nephew was not affected by the ban 
under which his father had been placed, as well as the im- 
mediate restitution of the Lower Palatinate, and some 
arrangement for the ultimate recovery of the Upper Pala- 



into which he proposed to enter with Spain were more 
distinctly set down in a despatch to Hopton, the English 
Resident at Madrid. "In the meantime," wrote Winde- 

' Netheivole to Coke, Jnn. 4. Statement by Natheraole, Jan. 9. 
S. P. Dom. ccUiii. 1338. 

> Ooke to BnBwell, Jan. 7. & P. HoUand. 
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bank of the Spaniards, " their affkii-s in Planders grow- chap. 
ing every day into more desperate estate, and his ■ — . — ■ 
Majesty coneidering in his princely wisdom how much l^^f^ 
it conceruB him in his own interest to carry a jealous 
and wat<Aful eye over the growing greatness of the 
States, by whose insolencies he ia every day much 
awakened, has been pleased to direct the Lord Treasurer 
to call the Lord Cottiugtou and myself unto him. and 
to confer with Necolalde upon Rome course to be held 
for giving assistance to the King of Spain, such as may 
stop the current of the Hollanders' conquests, and per- 
adventure draw them to a peace, yet not plunge his 
Uajesty into a sudden, dangerous, and untimely war 
with those people. To do this, it is of both sides 
thought fit that his Majesty should put a strong and 
powerful fleet to sea, that may open the ports, prohibit 
all kinds of depredation in those seas, and secure even 
the coasts of Flanders ; and this to be done upon pre- 
tence of suppressing and punishing the great hberty 
which hath of late been taken borii by the States and 
those of Dunkirk, to commit hostihties one upon 
another, even within his Majesty's safest harbours, both 
in England and Ireland. But howsoever his Majesty's 
own reason of State, as I have said, doth chiefly move 
}um to this course, yet b it so carried as the motion 
grows from Necolalde ; unto whom it is represented 
tiiat his Majesty is now at peace with all the world, 
that he shall hereby hazard a dangerous war with his 
neighbours, or at least enter into a great and insupport- 
able charge ; and therefore it will be necessary for the 
Enig of Spain to fiimish money toward it ; which 
doubtless he could no way spend more to his advantage, 
as the case now stands." ' 

' Ajofmr to Necolalde, Ju. 30; Windeliank to Hoptou, Feb. 16. 
Cto-. 8t. P. i. 79, 74- NecolftldB to Philip IV., Jan. JJ. Simanea* MSS. 
1530. 
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CHAP. Such an espoaition of Charles's intentions needs no 

■ — ^■=— comment. There was something to be said in fevour 
^ ^ ^* of Koe's policy of a strict alliance with the Dutch, and 

Futilil^of - , 1 . 

Ch«te«'» of looking for a guarantee for the special interests of 
England in the good feeling aroused by a warm co- 
operation with the States General and in the necessity 
which they would one day or another be under of seek- 
ing English aid against the overweening pretensions of 
France. Something too was to be said in favour of the 
policy which wfts advocated by Wentworth of with- 
drawing altogether ftxwn the political complications of 
the Continent except so far as interference was de- 
manded by the special interests of England- But the 
schemes of Charles, so complicated and so unreal, only 
serve to make the brain dizzy. Everything was to be 
gained upon which he had sethis heart, yet nothing was 
to be actually done to obtain liis objects. It woxUd be 
enough to seem to do everything in order that he 
might impose upon friend and enemy alike. If be waa 
unaware that the secret of his offers to the Low 
Country revolutionists in the preceding year was in 
the hands of Olivares, at least he might have taken a 
lesson by the utter failure of those expectations which 
his diplomacy had raised. 
F«b. 15. If a warning of the inevitable result of a policy 

tioD of which fails to base itself upon the realities of the world 
u^n^' was needed, it might have been afforded by the 
sudden downfall of Wallenstein. It would be an insult 
to the great strategist to compare the powers of his 
intellect with those of Charles. But their mode of 
operation was the same. There had been the same 
readiness to intrigue wilii all parties, the same reliance 
upon forces which would fail in the day of trial. 
Wallenstein's treason was detected at Vienna. In vain 
he summoned the army to his support. He perished 
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at I^er, the victim of an assassination which he had '^'Jx^' 
himself provoked. — 7 — ' 

The removal of Wallenstein sealed the complete Rmeired 
reconciliation of the two branches of the House of (^^"(^ 
Auatria. It was a fatal reconciliation for the Emperor. ^'J^'Xe of 
His forces were now at the disposition of the King of Jj'j^^"^ 
Spain, and Germany became but the battle groimd on 
which was to be fought out the old rivalry between 
Paris and Madrid. The Cardinal Infant had for some 
months been waiting at Milan till je could lead an 
army through Germany to Brussels. Wallenstein had 
refused him permission to pass. That obstacle was now 
removed. The Imperialist armies were placed under 
the command of Ferdinand King of Hungary, the 
Emperor's eldest son, and the husband of that sister of 
the King of Spain who had once been Charles's affianced 
bride. 

Such a conjuncture of affairs boded no good to OMgwof 
the fortunes of the German Protestants. Whilst their pmm- 
enemies were uniting, they themselves were divided. 
All North Germany stood aloof from South Gfermany 
and tiie Swedes. In the army Bemhard was jealous of 
Horn, the Swedish general, and both had grievances 
against the civilian administration of Oxenstjeraa. Was 
it likely that a Spanish victory, if it came, would give 
the P^tinate to Charles? Hopton, who had every March, 
opportunity of gauging the sentiments of the Spanish 
ministo^, reported that th^ were certain in the end to 
considt the interests of Bavaria rather than the interests 
of England, as well as to do their beat to thrust Charles 
fiirther than he was inclined to go in his opposition to 
theDutch.^ 

In the English Council nothing was known of the Oxau^er- 
exact nature of the overtures which Charles was mak- Engiuid, 

' Hopton to ^indebank, ^^~, Oar. St. P. i. 8a 
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CHAP, ing to Spain. But the &ct that he was leaning in that 
■ — . — ■ direction was well known, and the Queen's party, 
^^*' which as far as numbers went, predominated in the 
Council, made every effort to draw him from his reso- 
lution, and to ui^e him to promise help to the Heil- 
bronn League. A son of Oxenstjema had just arrived 
in England to beg for aid. He was outwardly treated 
by the King with respect, but an excuse was found in 
hia want of a formal commission from his lather for 
sending him back without the promise which he de- 
Aprii 14. sired. Anstruther was ordered to attend a meeting of 
tion» to the members of the Ijeague which was about to be held 

Ansbnther. -n 1 y> i-t 1 1 

at Frankfort. He was to uige them to a general peace, 
and to tell them that if they failed to obtain it through 
the Emperor's fault, the King of England would then 
hear what they had to say about au aUiance. Such 
instructions were naturally as imsatisfactory to Oxen- 
stjema as they were all that Necolalde could desire.^ 
Miireh. At Madrid no extraordinary eagerness was mani- 

ofChiriM'. fested to accept Charles's proposals. Olivares thought 



that when the . King of England had succeeded in 
equipping a fleet with Spanish money, he would 
make use of it to excite the revolutionists in the Low 
Countries to try their fortunes once more. Necolalde 
was therefore enjoined to be very cautious, and to try 
to find out what Charles really meant before engaging 
himself to anything.* 
April. In London accordingly there was much diplomatic 

' fencing. The English negotiators declared their master 
to be ready to put to sea a powerful armament to 

■ Necolalde to the Oardinal Iduit, March ,V> ^^r > ^''i'-^ -V^ 
Draft of iiutructdoDa to Aiutruthei, Apr. 3 ; Inatmctioos to Aiutrnllier, 
Apr. 14; Anetrathei to Coke, June 30. S. P. Otrmanff, Necolalde to 
Philip IV., ^-f. Smmcat MSS. 2564- 

• Consultftof the Council of State, March |2 ; Philip IV. to Necolalde, 
"^J? . Sim<inea$ MSS. 2520, 2574. 
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enable him to repress the excesses of the Dutch, and, if chap. 
need be, to aecure the coast of Flanders against them. - — - — - 
But they said that they must first know what the King \J^ 
of Spain was wiUing to contribute.^ At last, however, 
though no af^reement was actually come to, the two 
parties arrived sufficiently at an understanding to make 
Charles deairous to take a forward step in the prepara- 
tion of an armament. 

For this purpose it would be necessary to announce op^5S™ 
his intentions to the Privy Council. Yet how could he wPortimd. 
venture to inform that body of the real object which 
he had in view? A close alliance with Spain against the 
Dutch would have been as unpopular there as amongst 
the nation itself. Nor was Pordand, the main sup- 
porter of the scheme, likely to be regarded with any 
sort of fiivour. Even councillors who seldom troubled 
their heads about foreign poUtics, and who had taken 
little interest in the reception of young Oxens^ema, de- 
claimed fiercely against Portland's greed of money, and 
his habit of postponing pubUc to private interests. The 
attack was led l^ Laud and CovenJxy. They chained 
him with selling woods belonging to the Crown &r 
below their value, in order to buy them for his own use 
in t^e name of a third person. Portland, who was 
sufiering from the disease which put an end to his life 
in the next year, was too ill to answer the accusation, 
and his enemies imputed his absence from Court to a 
conacdousness of guilt. Lennox, whose sister was his 
daughter-in-law, alone stood up for him. We can fancy 
how Uie youth whose gay attire and whose handsome 
&ce with the mild dreamy eyes are iamihar to us from 
the canvas of Vandyke, and who was ever fiiithful in ad- 
versity, stood up for one whom he was bound to 
honour and defend, as he had stood up for the young 
' Necolalde to Philip FV. Apr. JJ. SwionwM MSS. as»- 

TOL. II. F 
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CHAP. Lord WestoD when Holland challenged him, aa in after 
■ — r^— days he was to stand up for his master when he saw 
' ^* him borne down by the weight of unequalled calamity. 
In his desperate straits he bethought him of a strange 
mode of gaining the favour of the King. He brought 
Buckingham's widow to Court for the first time since 
her husband's murder, to plead for the man whom her 
"•y I. husband had raised to office. Charles was evidently 
touched at the recollections which the sight of her 
called up in his mind. But he reserved his decision. 
I^ud dien showed the King a letter from WentworUi, 
in which the Lord Deputy complained bitterly that 
Portland had never answered his letters, though they 
contained demands of the highest importance for 
his Majesty's service in Ireland, and in which he de- 
clared that under such drcumstances he would no 
longer be responsible for the government of that 
country. Laud had reason to believe that he had 
thus produced a great impression on the Kin g's mind. 
But the impression soon wore off, and the Archbishop 
had the mortification of discovering that Portland stood 
still unshaken in the Royal favour.' 
ThtconD- Laud knew well how hard it was to induce Charles 
bood- to give up any one in whom be had once placed con- 
fidence. He did not know the special tie which at 
that time united the King to the Lord Treasurei-. He 
did not know that they were fellow-conspirators in a 
plot to hoodwink the Privy Council, and, through the 
Privy Council, to hoodwink the nation itself. 
so«5«iioc The primary difficulty of discovering a means of 
mo^r equipping a fleet without summoning Parliament to vote 
a subsidy had already been got over. The su^estion 
of a means of escaping the difficulty had come from 
Noy. By the constitutional practice of the Plantagenets, 

' Zodob'b deepfttdiM, Hay ^, ^, }f , j^^, June ^. Ven. MSS. 
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the port towns had been called to furnish their ships chap. 
manned and equipped for the defence of the realm.^ -- — r^ — • 
As late as in 1626 a fleet had been got together in this ':^'*' 
manner; and though some objections had been rused 
by interested parties, those objectioDS had never 
gained such strength as to cause serious embarrassment 
to the Government. Ko doubt there was a difierence 
between that whidi had taken place in 1626 and that 
which was now proposed. In 1626 England had been 
at war with Spain, and the provision of ships might 
therefore be regarded as part of the general obliga- 
tion to defend the kingdom in time of war. In 1634 
the cotmtry was in profound peace, and Charles was 
therefore under the necesdty of shewing that in spite of 
appearances the poentiou of affairs was in some sort 
equivalent to actual war. 

By June 6 he bad obtained an opinion from Jam%. 
Coventry and Manchester that he was l^ally autho- toc^vL- 
rised to carry Noy's scheme into execution.* He de- riL'SiM- 
termined to announce his resolution to the Council on "'' 
the 8th. The whole truth it was impossible to tell. 
Except the three ministers who had been treating with 
Necolalde, there was probably not a single member of 
the Council who would not have felt outraged by hear- 
ing that the proposed tieet was to take the part of 
Spain against the Dutch. The King's naval prepara- 
tions must be made to look as if they were simply in- 
tended as a defensive measure against all assailants alike. 

No better instrument for this work of concealment 
could be found than Secretary Coke. His known hos- Jujwb- 
tility to Spain would give weight to words which, in itEiemcnt. 
his ignorance of the real facts, he would speak honestly 
and from his heart. Coke was accordingly directed to 

> ExtiMta from the public recoida. S. P. Dom. cclzsri. 6;. 
* Windebaok to Portland, June 6. Oar. St. P. i. 94. 
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read before the Council a long exposition of the 
' dangers of the kingdom. Englishmen, he said, had to 
submit to wrongs in every part of the world. Turkey, 
Tmiis, Savoy, and Spain were as guilty as their nearer 
neighbours in France and the Netherlands. English 
trade did not meet with feir-play anywhere. " There is 
no hope of obtaining justice," he said to the King, 
" but by doing it yourself, whicli requireth the puissant 
reinforcing of your guards to recover your undoubted 
right of sovereignty in all your seas." ' 

There was much in Coke's complaint which called 
for the most seiious consideration. With commerce 
spreading out on every side, in the face of the pre- 
dominant maritime force of the Butch Bepublic and 
of the growing maritime force which !Kchelieu was 
creating in France, the time was come when England 
must possess a navy worthy of the name, or must for- 
feit her place amongst the nations and her power to 
protect her traders on the seas. The claim, however, 
which Charles put forward was more than a claim that 
he might be able to do justice to his subjects. The 
assertion of the sovereignty of the seas meant nothing 
less than an assertion that the whole of the English 
Channel to the shores of France, and the whole of the 
North Sea to the shores of Flanders and Holland, was as 
completely under the dominion of the King of Eng- 
land as Kent or Yorkshire. To fish in those waters, or 
even to navigate them without bis permission, was an 
encroachment on hb rights. 

Monstrous as the daim was, it appealed too strongly 
to the English contempt of foreigners to be without 
an echo in English hearts. In the Council at least, it 
found an unanimous support. 

The argument by which Charles's claim to the sove- 

' Ooke'a dactantdon, June 8. S. P. Dom. cclxix. 51. 
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reignty of the sea^ waa supported, like the argument by chap, 
which his claim to uae his subjecta' ships was supported, - — r^ — ■ 
was historical and legal. Some six or eight months ' ^ 
before,* Sir John Borough, the Keeper of the Records in ^J"*"", 
the Tower, had drawn up an elaborate argument, shew- So«rt^tr 
ing how in the days when England was strong her ° "" 
sovereigns had put forth extravagant claims, and how 
those extravagant claims had sometimes been acquiesced 
in by foreign nations, and ending by a triumphant 
vindication of that authority as an inherent right of the 
Crown.' It was Charles's misfortune never to know 
that obsolete precedenUi would go biit a little way to 
bolster up an authority which was repeUed by the 
feehogs of the existing generation. Charles flung a 
defiance in the &ce of all other nations, when, unless 
urgent necessity arose, he should have contented him- 
self with the defence of his own realms from unwar- 
ranted attacks. 

The first result of Coke's statement to the Council ^.^ 
was the appointment of a Committee to consult with nmadera- 
Noy on the mode of carrying his su^estion into exe- 
cution. Noy did not live to see his counsels followed. -*i^- 1*- 
Though his own proposal departed very littie from the de»uu 
ancient custom of the realm, his ' new writs of an old 
edition,' as Roe caJled them, have handed down his name 
to a notoriety which more distinguished men have foiled 
to reach. A dry technical lawyer, of strong anti-Puritan 
tendencies, he had no grasp of constitutional principle to 
enable him to understand the mischief which he was 
doing. 

■ A MS. copy of ^ J. BorOHgk'B book (SarL lUSS. 4314) has the 
date of 1633, BiEd there is internal evidence to the anme eSect. This 
meuM before March 35, 1634. It would budlj be begun before the 
King's return from Scotland in August, and probably not till December 
ta Jaauary. 

' The claim la to be found in an order of the Admiral^ Oommie- 
Bbnera as early as Jan. zt, 1634. & P. Dam. cclix. 17. 
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CHAP. The death of Noy was quickly followed by the 

— . — . death of the far greater lawyer who, violent and intem- 
' ^*' perate as he waa, had striven hord in the later years 
r^tb^^ of his hfe to erect a barrier against absolute government 
by the help of those very technicalities of the law which 
Noy was twisting in the opposite direction. Sb- Edward 
Coke had taken no part in the session of 1629, and 
had lived in retirement at Stoke Pogeys ever since he 
had raised his voice against Buckingham in the last 
days of the preceding session. In the solitude of his 
country house he was still a cause of anxiety to the 
Government, and upon a rumour of his ill-health in 
1 63 1 Charles issued orders that in tJie event of his 
deadi all his papers should be seized, lest some of them 
which might be directed against the existing ^tem 
might come into circulation with the authority of his 
name.^ The old man, however, Hngered more than 
July, three years longer, and it was not till July 1634 that 
Windebank received orders to rifle the house of the 
dying man.* No immediate attempt, however, seems 
to have been made to carry out these directions. In 
■*"e* August his study in the Temple was sealed up, but it 
was not till Coke was known to be actually dying or 
dead that the order of July was put into execution at 
Sept. Stoke Fogeys. One of the sons of the old lawyer, a man 
wi»d. too mendacious or inaccurate to give any w«gnt of 
authority to the story which he told, declared long 
afterwards that Windebank himself ransacked the very 
house in which the aged lawyer was lying on his death- 
bed.' But though this statement is probably untrue, it 

' Mr. Bruce u miBtaken in ujin^ in the PrefiuM bo tlm G&lendai of 
1654-5, i^i>i t^t Ohariw ordered the inpers to Iw destrojed. The woid 
ii ' suppi'efleed.' HoUiuid to Dorchester, Jan. 34, 1631. S. P. Dom. 
clxzxtii. 18. 

' The King to Windefaatik, July 26. S. P. Dom. cclxiti. 62. 

* Coke's iMedion, 253. Ue tdeo m,vs that Ckika's will wae caiiied 
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is certain that within a week after his death a trunk chap. 
fiill of papers waa brought to Whitehall and opened in ■ — y- — 
Charles's presence. Three months afterwards a fresh ^^' 
seizure was made at the Temple, and though strict 
ordei? were given to restore all documents relating to 
Coke's private affairs, and his family doubtless re- 
covered with them Uie jewellery, the old coins, and the 
' paper of precepts to his children,' ' which were in 
the trunk which Charles opened, there was much 
which they afterwards claimed as having been wrong- 
fully kept back. Even of those papers which 
were undeniably of a pubhc nature, there were many 
the detention of which could only be accounted for by 
a desire to suppress the publication of l^al opinions 
unpalatable to the Government. Coke, it was true, had 
been a CommisaioDer of the Treasury, and papers relat. 
ing to the working of the Treasury were as I^iti- 
mately an object of solicitude to the King as the 
papers which he was rightfully accustomed to seize 
upon the death of a Secretary of State. But the docu- 
ments on which Charles laid his hand were legal as 
well as financial, and he was much more interested 
in stopping the circulation of Coke's views on law than 
he was in the perusal of a stray seiies of accounts. 

In one respect the Judges of Charles's reign trod in cbuio's 
the footsteps of Coke. Aa &r as the administration of ° 
justice between man and man was concerned they 
stand in no need of defence. There were no takers of 
bribes amongst them. They were never charged with 

off. There is no meotioD of it in the list of papeiB preoerred. Aa the 
tnmk wu broken open before the King on Sept. 9, the prohability is that 
it mu scdied after, not before, Coke's death on the 3rd. 

* list of papers in the tnmk. Lambeth MSS. 943, foL 369. The 
otigiDsl is as gnea above. I am torrj to have to dispel Mr. Bruce's little 
romance. He read it a ' paper olpottry' The list of the papers seiz«d 
in December is S. F. Dom. cclziviii. 35. 
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incapacity or negligence. But they never ventured to 
■ regard themselves aa arbiters between the Crown and 
the nation. They accepted in the fullest sense the 
position of defenders of the prerc^tive. It was their 
delight to ratify the legal tedmicalities which men like 
Noy drew from the treasures of the past, and they were 
well pleased that the Government should go ita own 
way if only it flattered them by refening the legality 
of its action to the metewand of their learning, 
i^b^ Of all the Judges, there was only one who had 

of chkf shown any political qualities. Sir Kobert Heath, Chief 
Herth. Justice of the Common Pleas, joined to a zeal for the 
maintenance of the prerogative a devotion to the person 
of the King which in a later age would justly be deno- 
minated servila But he had a love of compromise 
and moderation which seems to have given offence 
in high quarters. Above all, he had shown in various 
ways that his sympathies were not with the ecclesias- 
tical government of Laud. 

Suddenly, without a note of warning. Heath was 
dismissed from the Bench. No reason was assigned for 
the unexpected blow, and the special grant of profes- 
sional precedence which was accorded to him excludes 
the supposition that he had committed any actual 
offence.' It may be that, as some thought, his 
ecclesiastical tendencies were obnoxious to the Arch- 
bishop. But it is more probable, though not a word of 
evidence exists, that Charles had reason to think that 
he was not sound on the question of Ship-money. How- 
ever that may have been, it was impossible for the 
King to take a more direct way of establishing in the 

' In s abort autobiographical memoir, apparentlj written vrithout any 
vieTT to publicAtion, wbich has been printed by the Philobiblon Sodetj 
(BMinginphical and Hutorical Mitceiliinie*, vol. i.), Heath says, " I was 
on a sudden discharged of that place of Chief Justice, no cftuw being 
then nor at anj time since shewed for my Temoral." 
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eyes of all men the utter worthleasness of that appeal to chap. 
the Judges which he was alwa^ ready to make, and • — , — - 
which waa no doubt equivalent, in his eyes, to an appeal -^^^' 
to the law itself. 

Heath's successor. Sir John Finch, was a man not ?°l!^ . 
likely to be troubled with scruples. The Speaker who by Pmoh. 
had once been held down in the Chair by violence had 
come to look upon popular influence or control with a 
bitter detestation. His own character was such as to give 
offence in any situation. He was arrogant and careless 
of the rights of others, insolent in prospi^ty and with- 
out dignity in misfortune. 

In such a man Charles would possess a useful tool. ^■°•- 
Finch had lately drawn attention to bis serviceableness t^n* i>> the 
by the part which he had taken in an affair in which, Dean, 
even more than in that of Ship-money, the prevailing 
disposition of the Government to cultivate external 
legality at the expense of justice was conspicuous. It 
is probable that the charges which had been brought 
in May against Portland of malpractices in the sale of 
woods had instigated his opponents at Court to investi- 
gate the proceedings of his chenta in the Forest of Dean. 
His secretary Gibbons had there taken possession of a 
large tract of land, as was alleged, under felse pre- 
tences ; and Sir Basil Brooke, one of the Lord Treasurer's 
Boman Catholic friends, was charged with cutting down 
trees set apart for the Navy, for use in his own iron- 
works. Tim abuse, it was further said, had been 
authorised by Portland without the King's knowledge.' 

Such a tale was indeed welcome to Portland's Jniy n., 
enemies. As it happened, hia chief opponent, the Earl Ju«ti™- 
of Holland, was Chief Justice in Eyre, and was tluis f,^i^" 
officially empowered to investigate all malpractices in 
the adminiiitration of the forests. In setting out to hold 

> Jonee's Reporta, 347. Zooo'i deepatcli, Aug. H- Ven. MS& 
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CHAP, a Justice- seat, as his judicial visitation was termed, at 
- — ,^^— Gloucester, for the Forest of Dean, he was eager, as 
* ^*' contemporaries believed, to find a new blot on the tables 
of his adversary.^ But he may have had another object 
in view, and have been anxious to shew to Charles that 
the Lord Treasurer's rivals were as zealous to uphold 
the prerc^tive 83 the Lord Treasurer himself ; though, 
it may be added, he would thus leave no doubt in 
the minda of others that it would be as unsafe to leave 
the rightfid claims of the subject in his hands aa in the 
hands of Portland. It is not unlikely that the idea 
which he intended to realise originated in the mind of 
Noy. But N<^ was already too ill to take an active 
part in the business, and Unch was deputed to act as 
his substitute in enforcing the claim which had been 
conceived by another, 
^■!"i! This claim was nothing short of monstrous. For 

more than three hundred years the boundaries of the 
forests in the whole of England had been fixed in ac- 
cordance with the perambulation made after the great 
Confirmation of the Charters by which Edward L had 
consented after a hard atru^le to limit his powers for 
the benefit of the nation. Finch now asked, on behalf 
of the Crown, that this perambulation should be declared 
invalid,' and in this contention he was supported by the 
three Judges who had come down to act as legal asses- 
sors to Holland. The Grand Jury ' reasonably urged 
that it was hard to disturb a settlement of three cen- 
turies. But the legal question was not one which 

' This Ib distinctly stated by ZoDca. 

* On the ground that ihia pemnbulittion bad diaforeal«d luid oewlj 
attached to the foreet in the reign of Hour; U. which it wm bejond 
its power to touch. 

* The Omnd Jurj muat not be coafoiuided with the Verderara, etc, 
who attended the Oourt. It waa do doubt compoted of the neighbour- 
ing f^trr. 
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came within their sphere, and it was impoeaible to ™*p- 
deny that the dry facta .of the case were as they had ■ — -■ — ' 
been represented to them. A verdict was therefore of 
necessity given for the Crown. No fewer than seven- 
teen towns had sprung up on the land claimed for the 
forest, and the sudden transference from the common 
law to the forest law was no shght misfortune. Spedid 
restrictions would be placed upon every action which 
might be in any way prejudicial to the preservation of 
deer, — the very existence of which upon the lands of these 
unlucky townsm(>n and farmers was purely imaginary, — 
and these restrictions would be vindicated against them 
not in the ordinary Courts, but before a special Forest 
Court gathered under the influence of persons occu- 
pying situations in the forest and interested by every 
possible motive in maintaining the King's rights however 
obsolete they might be. Unless Charles could be in- 
duced to mitigate in practice the cruelty of this sentence, 
a gross injustice would be committed. 

Portland's dependents met with as htde favour as 
the men of Gloucestershire. Sir Basil Brooke and his July i* 
partner Mynn were fined i 2,000^. on the ground that Gii>ions 
their authorisation proceeded from the Treasurer, not Sooke, 
from the King. No less a fine than 35,000/. is said 
to have been imposed upon Gibbons,' in whose grant 
a technical informality was discovered, and orders were 
also given for the prosecution of the latter in the Star 
Chamber.* The fines on Brooke and Mynn were raised 
by subsequent enquiry to no less than 98,000^. Fines 
of such magnitude were not intended to be levied. b^. 
Two years afterwards Brooke and Mynn were par- i^n^^te" 
doned on payment of 1 2,oooi. and the surrender of the i'"^*'""'- 

■ The Ifttter exam rests od Zonca's stet«meDt that the fines od ths two 
togsther reached ^7,oool. Zouca'a despatch, Aug. J|. Ven. M8S. 

* Pardon to Brooke and Mynn, July 21, 1636. ^t. [3 Charles I. 
Put 4. See Jtmiii Rijmii, 347. 
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^^xf' ^oi^'^orka.* For the present the main question of 
■ — 7 — ' interest at Court was whether the Treasurer could be 
g^pL implicated in his secretary's delinquencies. Portland 
defended himself stoutly. He dismisaed Gibbons from 
hia service, and professed entire ignorance of all that 
hud passed. The K"ing accepted his explanations, 
but there were not wanting those who expressed 
their pity for the servant who had been sacrificed, as 
they said, to save the credit of hia master.' 

If Charles was resolved to liaten to nothing against 

Portland, he was highly satisfied with Holland's work 

t^i^' in the Forest of Dean. All other forests were to be 

f!^*" dealt with in the same way. Waltham Forest, of which 

the Epping Forest of the present day forms a part, was 

the next to be visited. On October t Holland came 

Eno^Du down to hold his Justice-seat in Essex. The next day 

Fta™."' Finch produced an old record of Edward I. upon which 

he based a claim to an enormous extension of the forest, 

saying that ' he would know how hia master had lost 

every inch of it.' He ' woiild not stir from thence till 

he had a verdict for the King.' The Earl of Warwick, 

Holland's brother, who was a large proprietor in the 

county, rose to demand time to answer him. He 

doubted not, he said, that he could give such satis&c- 

tion to the Court as to enable the land-owners of Essex 

to continue in the enjoyment of the possessions of their 

ancestors ' which had been out of the forest for three 

hundred and thirty years.' Finch repUed that he would 

only ^ve him time till the next morning. 

Oct 3. The next morning Finch again produced his records, 

uiraaiena fell iuto a rage with the jury, and swore that he would 

have a verdict for the King ere he stirred a foot. 

Some of the jurymen asked to be allowed to see the 

records. Finch told them they should not see a word. 

' Breviates of the Exchequer, 1636-7. 

» Coner'B deapatch, ^^, §t^- ^«»- J^** 
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They must be satisfied with what he had read to them chap. 
(dready. Under this pressure a verdict was returned ■ — , — ■ 
accor^ng to the utmost demand made on the part of ^ ^*' 
the OrowD. But Holland, ioiluenced perhaps by his 
brother's presence, refused to accept the verdict as con- 
dufflve. He adjourned the Court for some months, and Ana ob- 
promised to do the aggrieved persons * all the right he TSTdkt 
might.' * 

To raise such a man as finch to the Bench was to 
provide that the King's wishes should in every case be 
carried out under the veil of I^al forms. Against the 
subject some arrow out of the quiver of obsolete pre- r^^rf*" 
cedents was always to be found ; some reason was ^]t*tiH«. 
always at hand to prove that jffecedents were inappli- 
cable when they made against the King. Charles's 
encroachments upon the rights and liberties of his 
subjects were made in the moat insidious form possible, 
for they were made under the cloak of the law and under 
the sanction of those who should have been ite guardians. 

It is only Mr to acknowledge that men whose 
character stands higher than that of Pinch gave their ^^SnT*" 
support to this evil system. Sir John Bantes, who 
followed Noy as Attorney Qeneral, was an honest and 
respectable lawyer ; and Littleton, who replaced the 
inefficient Sfailton as Solicitor General, had been one of 
the supporters of the Petition of Bight, and was a man 
equally respected for his I^al knowledge and for the 
uprightness of his character. The truth seems to be 
that the lawyers were most inclined of all classes of 
Englishmen to recognise the advantage of the observa- 
tion of l^al forms,, and the least ready to notice the 
hardships inflicted under cover of those forms. There 
was something flattering to their pride in being out- 
wardly r^rded as the main pillars of the throne, and 

> SUtoment by W&rwick, Oct. 5. S. P. bom. cdzxv. 3t. Fiintad 
in foil in Mr. Bruce's Introduction to the Calendar of 1634--3S. 
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CHAP, they did not care to ask theraaelves whether the 

. ^ - reality corresponded with the appearance. At a later 

^^^ period the lawyers were thrown into opposition by 

jealousy of the increasing power of the clergy, 
jniy. Like the forestclaims the proposed demand ofShip- 

Stt^" money whs either technically according to law, or 
2S^y. could easily be argued to be so. Coventry and Man- 
chester, who were busily employed in giving to the 
new impost a shape which would nuse as little objection 
as possible, were, however, left in complete ignorance 
of the consultations which Portland, Cottington, and 
Windebank were carrying on with Necolalde behind 
Th« Tttge- their backs. Charles, indeed, was more out of humour 
wiUiTfsco. with the Dutch than ever. He had discovered that a 
^^' secret treaty had been signed in April between the 
King of France and the States Gkaieral, by which 
Lewis engaged himself to make a lai^e annual payment 
July II. to the RepubUc towards the expenses of the war. At 
Mpted'*'" last Necolalde sent him a bundle of intercepted de- 



' spatches from the Prince of Orange to hia agents in 
France, urging them to obtain the consent of the Car- 
dinal to a joint attack upon Dunkirk. A letter from 
the Dutch statesman Aerseena, in the same packet, 
pressed RicJielieu to undertake the siege. "The 
capture of Dunkirk," he wrote, " will extend the French 
frontier at the only point where England and Spain 
can join hands. If that port be once closed, France 
will have nothing more to apprehend from their alliance. 
The sea will then be divided between you and us." ' 
ch^iS' Charles could not fail to feel the application of the 

n]«ct( th* well-directed lash. If he had openly declared that he 

> Windabuik to HoptoD, Jul; ii. Oar. 8l. P. i. I03. Tha lettus 
tn in S. P. ScRand, kdA olio in AitMina, Saken van Stael m Ootiogh, ii. 
Thera seems to be no doubt that thej ue fcenuine. Necolalde in his 
of July ^, Bpealts of them m Biicb. Simaiicat AtSS. 2530. 
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meaot to join Spain agaiDst France and the Dutch 
Netherlands, his policy, whether commendable or not, 
would at least have been frank and inteUigible. It is 
no matter of surprise that he felt little inclined to listen "'*'™~- 
to the freah overtures which were made to him by 
the new French ambassador, the Marquis of Pougny, 
who had come to invite him to take part in the 
league against Spain.' He told the Dutch ambassador, 
Joachimi, that he was at peace with Spain, and that he 
would not attack a iriendly nation without a good reason. 
He did not wish to see any of the combatants in the 
existing war overpowered, and it must be acknowledged 
that the fortunes of the House of Austria were at a 
very low ebb just then. He intended to be the master 
of the English sea and to keep the trade open to the 
Flemish ports.' 

Such words, however, conveyed but a small part J^^?^ 
of the projects which were floating in Charles's brain, sp^. 
Articles of a treaty between E^land and Spain 
were drawn up in concert with Necolalde, and were 
discussed and dtered till they were finally despatched on 
October 1 6 for the approval of the Spanish CK)vernmeDt. 

The articles thus prepared were kept from the 
knowledge of all the Privy Councillors, excepting the Oct. .6. 
three trusted ministers. In these articles the plan of tiooTnu.tj' 
keeping open the Flemish ports and overthrowing the op. " " 
mastery of the Dutch at sea was made to lead up to a 
scheme still more portentous. The partition treaty 
signed by Cottington and Olivares in 1631 was once 
more to be brought forward and made the subject of 
negotiation. The negotiations set on foot were to 
receive their completion in the league signed by Cot- 
tmgton at Madrid, the object of which was to attack 

■ InstnictionB to Pougnj, Jufy. Ar<A.dt» Aff.Etr. xIt. 316. 

* JoM!himitotlM8t«teaOeiiei«],Aii|c }f. Add.MSS.\jJbf70,to\.-iij. 
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c^p. and overwhelm the Dutch Eepublic, and to divide 
* — j- — ■ with the King of Spain the soil which had been be- 
^* dewed with the blood of the victims of Alkmaar and 
Harlem, and which had been guarded by the strong 
arms which had broken the dykes of Leyden and the 
cunning brains which had reduced HerU^enbosch and 
Maeatxicht to surrender. With this purpose in view 
the King of England was to put a fleet of twenty ves- 
sels to sea ; five of which were to be at the charge of 
the King of Spain. 
Fnuxta As usual with Charles, much space was devoted to 

ducorend the elaboration of pretexts which might keep all men, in- 
ing it. ' eluding the King's own Council, in the dark concerning 
his real intentions. " The pretext of this anning," it was 
distinctly said, " shall be to secure the coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to free them from pirates and 
others that commit hostihties and insolencies there." 
As soon as the fleet was at sea, Charles's minister at the 
Hague was to demand from the Dutch the restitution of 
some Spanish prizes which they had taken in English 
waters. In the meanwhile the Enghsh flshing-boats were 
to be protected, as well as the trade between England 
and Dunkirk. Any attempt of the Dutch to enforce the 
blockade of Dunkirk was to be resisted by the com- 
bined fleets of England and Spain. If the English men- 
of-war found an engagement in progress between a 
Dutch and a Spanish ship in his Majesty's seas, they 
were to take care that the Spaniards should ' receive no 
wrong.' The promise to convoy Spanish vessels with 
soldiers and money for Dunkirk was more conditional, 
as the Eang of England's consent was to be specially 
^obtained on each occasion. If, however, a direct 
attempt were made to be^ege Dunkirk, the English Heet 
was to come to the help of the town. The last article 
related to an advance of 50,000/. by the King of Spain, 
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to be deducted hereafter fixnn the monthly contribution chap. 
whidi Philip was bound to make under Cottington's • — ^l— - 
partition treaty,* as 80on as the attack upon the Dutch ' ^^ 
was finally resolved on. If, however, the English fleet to Wnmi* 
for any reason did not put to sea, for the purposes o^sp^n."'' 
agreed on, Charles would have to repay the money. 

Such was the treaty which was sent to Madrid Oct. 16. 
for the approval of the Spanish Gkivemment. Much SpiTiil^r " 
to Charles's surprise, Necolalde had shown no in- 'pp""'- 
clination to forward an arrangement which seemed so 
favourable to his master, and had occupied many 
weeks in cavilling at various expressions which might 
have been broi^ht into a satisfactory form in a few 
hours. The truth was that neither Necolalde nor tii» 
Ohvares had the slightest confidence in anything that fE^** 
Charles could say. The Spanish minister wrote home '^''"'"■ 
that nothing would come of it all, as Charles had but 
little courage and little money,' and Ohvares cordially 
agreed with Necolalde. 

Four days after the despatch of the courier to oclw. 
Madrid, the Ship-money writs were issued. Unlike "^m^'^ 
those which followed in the succeeding year, these first i"^"^^ 
writs were directed only to the authorities of the port 
towns, and of places along the coast. The ostensible 
reason for demanding the money was set forth in the 
writ itself. " We are given to understand," said the 
King to his too-credulous subjects, "that certain 
thieves, pirates, and robbers of the sea, as well 

' Bj the rixtb article of tbat treatj Philip would have to f^unuh 
35,000^ a taontb, and it ia to this that TefersDce ia made. In the fint draft 
the futuM iMgiia to be negotiated is described as a defenuve one. In 
the second draft the partitioii treatj is dicectlj referred to. I suspect _ 
that Charles did not fully realise to himself how far these articles were a 
>tep to the carrying out of the partition treaty. There were still to be 
negoliationi, and he might draw back in the end. C%r. St. P. i. 109, 
1 12, 136. 

» Not« of Nocolalde's despatch, ^^. Simancai MSS. 2520. 

VOL. II. Q 
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CHAP. Turks, enemies of the ChristiaD name, as others, being 
■ — . — ■ gathered together, wickedly taking by force and spoiling 
* ^*' the ships and goods and merchandises, not only of our 
subjects, but also of the subjects of our friends in 
the sea which hath been accustomed anciently to be 
defended by the English nation, and the same at their 
pleasure hath carried away, delivering the men in the 
same into miserable captivity ; and forasmuch as we 
see them daily preparing aU manner of shipping further 
to molest our mercbanta and to grieve the kingdom, 
unless remedy be not sooner applied, and their endea- 
vours be not more manly met withal ; also the dangers 
considered which in these times of war do hang over 
our heads, that it behoveth us and our subjects to 
hasten the defence of the sea and kingdom with all 
expedition or speed that we can ; we, willing by the 
help of Gk>d chiefly to provide for the defence of the 
kingdom, safeguard of the sea, security of our subjects, 
safe conduct of ships and merchandises to our kingdom 
of England coming, and from the same kingdom to 
foreign parts passing ; forasmuch as we and our pro- 
genitors. Kings of England, have been always hereto- 
fore masters of tJie aforesaid sea, and it would be very 
irksome unto us if that princely honour in our time 
should be lost or in anything diminished ; and 
although that charge of defence which concemeth all 
men ought to be supported by all, as by the laws and 
customs of the kingdom of England hatii been accus- 
tomed to be done ;' notwithstanding, we considering 
tiiat you constituted in the sea coasts — to whom by sea 
as well great dangers are imminent, and who by the 
same do get more plentiful gains for the defence of the 
sea and conservation of our princely honour iu that 
behalf, according to the duty of your allegiance — against 

< Here U the principle od which OhulM acted in the followiog 
jew. 
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such attempts are chiefly bound to set to your helping chap. 
hand, we command firmly " that you cause certain ships - — r-^ — • 
of war to be brought to the port of Portsmouth on !^^ 
the ist of March, " and so that they may be there the 
same day at tbe fiuiheBt, to go from thence with our 
ships and the ships of other faithful subjects for the 
safeguard of the sea and defence of you and yours, 
and repulse and vanquishing of whomsoever busyiog 
themselves to molest or trouble upon the sea our 
merchants and othar subjects, and faithful people 
coming into our dominions for cause of merchandise 
or from thence returning to tJieir own countries." 

The sum needed for fitting out the ships and for main- 
taining them and their crews for six months was to be 
assessed upon the inhabitants by the local authorities.' 
Between this writ and the articles sent to Spain 
there is a marvellous contrast. In the writ every word 
speaks of commerce and peace and legitimate self- 
defence. The articles breathe a spirit of defiance and 
agression. No doubt a Government is not even in 
these days expected to conduct its diplomacy in public. 
It is perfectly justified in veiling the means by which it 
hopes to accomplish its objects from the eyes of those 
who are interested in thwarting its policy. But it is 
boimd imder the severest penalties openly to acknow- 
ledge the general tendency of its action, and above all, 
openly to acknowledge it to its own people, without the 
support of whom its utmost vigour will be but as the 
steel point of a lance of which the shaft has been 
broken away. Confidence inspired by the ability and 
rectitude of a Government is in the long run a reserve of 
power stronger than a well-disciplined army, stronger 
than a well-filled treasury. If there were many in 
England who still felt confidence in Charles, it waa 

■ Writ, Oct. 20. Jlutfiv). ii. 257. 
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CHAP, merely because as yet they had no inkling of the 
• — . — - truth. But the language of the Ship-money writ, which 
^Ocl" ^^^ ^*^ '®^ authors astray, only served to render die 
Spanish statesmen still more suspicious. Necolalde 
b^an to suspect that Charles's intentions were after all 
better represented by the writ than by the articles. He 
thought that the King's real object was to act against 
both the Spaniards and the Dutch, and to bring the 
commerce of the world into the hands of his own 
subjects.^ 
ch.rie. Charles's schemes would have been far too com- 

forget ihe pUcatcd for practical service even if he had confined 
his attention to the war in the Low Countries. All 
that he did, however, was done with a reference, tacit 
or expressed, to the recovery of the Palatinate, and 
when the secret articles were sent to Madrid, he knew 
that whether the King of Spain were willing to for- 
ward his wishes or not, his power to do so was greater 
than it had been at any time since the death of 
Wallenstein. 
jiiDe. Freed from all risk of opposition from the com- 

pifinfeDt mander of the Emperor's forces, the Cardinal Iniant 
I^nj!^ had crossed the Alps, and had joined his forces to those 
of the King of Hungary. The united armies fell upon 
Batisbon, Bemhard's prize in the preceding autumn. 
Jniyis. On July 18 the city surrendered. On August 27 a 
B«ttto S' great t«ttle was fought at N6rdlingen. The Swedes 
em. and their allies of the Heilbronn League were utterly 

routed. Sauce the day of Breitenfeld, three years before, 
no such victory had been won. Its political conse- 
quences were immense. One by one the fortified towns 
of Southern Germany fell into the hands of the Impe- 
riaUate. Brdtenfeld had decided irrevocably that the 
Protestant lay-bidioprics of the North should not be 

' Necol&lde to Philip IV., ^^. Sijnatteiu MSS, 3520. 
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distributee! amongst Catholic prelates. Nordlingen de- cuae 
cided no less irrevocably that the Catholic bishoprics ■ — .-^ 
of the South should not be converted into principali- ^ ■^^ 
ties and dudiies for the enrichment of Protestant 
soldiers of fortune. It was a victory for Spain even 
more than for the Emperor. It enabled the Cardinal 
Infant to carry his troops unmolested to the Nether- 
lands. It did more than this. It gave to the Spanish 
statesmen a predominating influence in the council at 
Vienna. .German interests would fall into the back- 
ground in order tluit the paramount interest of Spain 
in keeping open the passage to the Netherlands might 
be consulted. 

On the English people, and more espedaUy on the 8*pt, 
English Puritans, the news of the battle could not feil of then, 
to leave a profound impression.' D'Ewes was roused bni* 
from his learned labours to lament that ' all the 
victories the glorious King of Sweden had acquired, 
and all the good successes his armies had gleaned up 
since his decease, were all dashed at one blow, and as 
it were unravelled by the fatal and never-enough -to-be 
lamented defeat of the Protestant army.' In the im- 
mediate circle round the King the feeUng was one of 
the highest satisfaction. Portland took a high tone o^ 
with Joachimi. "No harbours," he told him, "can be 
blockaded in the British sea." The lawyers had pro- 
nounced such an interference with his Majesty's rights 
as an attack upon Dunkirk to be contrary to all law 
both civil and international. He challenged the Dutch 
ambassador to controvert their reasoning.' 

It was impossible to doubt that the results of the 

' It vas received, SalveHi nys, 'con aseai ^nerele dispi^cere.' 
' Joodumi lo the States Qenenl, Oct \\. Add. MSS. 1 7,677 0, fol. 
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battle would compel the French to interfere in Ger- 
■ many more directly than they had hitherto done. 
Charles regarded the prospect with imperturbable self- 
aatisfaction. He acknowledged to his sister that he 
had no forces to send to ' oppose at once the Im- 
perialists and the French.' But he was ready to try 
once more the old game of balancing one against the 
other with as much assurance as if it had never been 
tried in vain before. This time, as Coke informed 
Boswell, he could not fail, 'the rather because the 
French themselves do now propound to treat with him 
on their behalf, and then if they shall indst upon un- 
fitting conditions, the King of Spain was as forward to 
draw his Majesty to their side, and this balance in all 
probability may produce good effects, though other- 
wise there appeareth little cause to be confident in 
either. Yet surely by this way either fair conditions 
of a general peace will be obtained, or at least such 
a party be filmed which will be fit for hia Majesty 
to apply himself unto, being so strong that there may 
be the more hope for good success. The best service ' 
Boswell could ' perform to his Majesty and to the 
Princess' was 'to persuade them to rest upon his 
Majesty's counsels for treaties or for force, as he shall 
t. see yiBt cause.' Windebank added a special message 
to Elizabeth, imparting to her, in strict confidence, the 
information that Spain had promised that its trium- 
phant army should abstain from molesting the Pala- 
tinate, and that its ambassador should do all good 
ofiices at Vienna on behalf of the son of the late 
, Elector.^ Elizabeth, it need hardly be said, received 
these assurances with entire incredulity. If, she re- 
plied, the Spaniards and the Emperor were so ready 

> Coke to Boswell, Oct. 27. Wmdebaiik to BoeweU, Oct. 38. S. P. 
SoOmd. 
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to restore the Palatinate now, why had they done '^^''■ 
nothing during the yeara when it had been in their ■ — 7 — ■ 
power to restore it before ? ^ 

Charles's messages were an object of scorn to ~^^ 
others besides his sister. When Anstruther repeated j;™<"* "> 
his master's hollow promises to Oxenstjema, the Swe- 
dish Chancellor rode off to negotiate with the French 
ambassador without vouchsafing a word in answer.^ 
He had no choice now but to accept Eichelieu's predo- 
minance. The King of France took Bernhard and hia 
shattered army into his pay. The Administrator un- 
willingly admitted French garrisons into the fortresses 
of the Palatinate. Before the end of the year a Frendi Dw. 
army had crossed the £hine, had occupied Mannhdm, 
and bad compelled tiie Imperialists to rmse the siege of 
Heidelberg. 

The occupation of the Palatinate by the French con- ^'^^ 
firmed Charles in his preference for a Spanish alliance. «^'^p- 
Yet there were honest and clear-sighted men in 
England who &iled to discover the workings of his 
mind. " His Majesty," wrote Eoe, " has directed new 
writs of an old edition to the ports and maritime 
counties to maintain a proportion of shipping for the safe 
guard of the Narrow Seas according to the law and 
custom of England, which is very needful, for the 
French have prepared a fleet, and challenge a do- 
iTiinion in the seas where anciently they durst not fish 
for gurnets witiiout license." " The inquisition into 
our own forests," he added, '* will for the present bring 
money, and secure our timber to posterity." 

Coming from a warm opponent of the general Howf« 
tendencies of the Qovemment, such words may serve as moncj > 
an indication how Uttle disposition there was as yet in 

,' Boewell to WindelMnk, Dec. 3. S. P. Bciiand. 
' Anstruther to Ooke, Sept 30. S. P. ( 
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CHAP. England to question the constitutional legality of 
■ — 7 — ■ Charles's demands upon the nation. In one respect 
^P^ indeed the call upon tlie port towns was perilously 
near to the impositiooofatax. In 1626 each town had 
been called upou to furnish such vessels as were to be 
found in its harbour, and the mode in which the bur- 
thens were to be divided amongst the community had 
been left to be settled by the local authorities. This 
time the vessels required were of such a size as to be 
found in no port in England except in London, and 
when the King offered to find the ships out of his own 
navy if the towns would find the money, the idea of 
personal service, upon wliich the whole fabric of the 
claim hftd been raised, was thrust mto the background, 
and all that appeared was a direct demand for money to 
be paid over to a collector appointed by the Crown, and 
to be expended on the equipment and maintenance of 
the navy. Charles and his ministers would doubtless 
have argued that the difference was merely technical, 
But they had themselves taken too great advantage of 
technicalities to have a fair claim to such a plea, and 
after all, constitutional technicalities are no more than 
the guardians of the great principle of national hfe that 
a ruler can ho more permanently cut himself off from 
the support of his people than a commander can per- 
manently cut himself off from the chance of receiving 
supplies from his base of operations. 
Dec a. Sooner or later, as the entire isolation of Charles's 

petitioH. "" i)osition and the extreme folly of the wisdom on which 
he prided himself were more clearly developed, the 
technical objections to his proceedings would become 
the watchwords of an excited nation. The only dfrect 
word of remonstrance as yet heard proceeded from the 
City of London. From the other towns came petitions 
conipliiining that the burthen had been unfairly ad- 
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justed ; London alone asserted that it should not have "^^ap. 
been imposed at all. Upon the shoulders of the ~-->-^ — ■ 
great commercial capital one-fifth of the whole weight ^^' 
descended. Out of 104,252/. London had to provide 
20,688/.' London alone had no need to seek ships in 
the Kojal Navy. Its quota to the .projected annament 
was to be furnished from its own resources. No doubt, 
in an enterprise appealing to the national sentiment no 
excuses would have been made. Even now, the ob- 
jection taken did not go to the root of the matter. 
The citizens were satisfied with asking exemption for 
themselves, ' conceiving that by their ancient liberties, 
charters, and Acts of Parliament, they ought to be 
freetl and discharged of those things.' 

The Lord Mayor was summoned before the Council, tiib Urd 
and reprimanded for his coldness in the King's service, tonibt, 
He was told that the arguments of the City petition 
had already been refuted by the lawyers. Li vain 
he offered to make excuses. He was ordered to re- 
turn at once and to bring his fellow-citizens to a better 
frame of mind. Thoroughly intimidated, he professed 
his readiness to obey orders. The City lawyers were 
next sent for, and were warned ' to take heed how they 
advised the City in a case so clear for the King.' To an 
objection that the guardianship of the seas was already 
provided for by Tonnage and Poundage, Manchester 
answered curtly, " It is true," he said, " this writ hath 
not been med when Tonnage and Poundage was 
granted. Now it is not, but taken by prerogative, 
therefore this writ is now in full force." ^ Illogical as Submi«ioii 
the argument was, the citizens did not venture to dis- ' ^' 
pute it. There was a stormy meeting of the Common 

' Rnasell'a account, Apr. i, 1635. S. P. Horn, cclxxvi. 8. 
* GaiTud to WeDtworth, Jan. 11. Str^. Letten, i. 357. Suthw. ii. 
165. 
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CouDcil, which resulted in a resolution to submit to 
the King's orders. 
^ The neck of the opposition was broken for the time. 

But the feelings by which it was prompted were not 
conciliated. " In this way," wrote the Venetian ambas- 
sador, " did this most important aflFair begin and end. If 
it does not altogether violate the laws of the realm, as 
some think it does, it is certfuoly repugnant to usage 
and to the forms hitherto observed." Charles, he 
further observed, was highly pleased. The step which 
he had g^ed was most essential to his projects, if he 
desired to free himself ftx>m the necessity of ever sum- 
moning a Parliament again. It was not, however, upon 
Charles that the blame was cast in the opinion of those 
who were most dissatisfied. Whatever went wrong 
was laid to the chaige of the Lord Treasurer.' 

The attacks upon Portland by Laud and other 
Privy Councillors had not ceased during the autumn. 
In October he had been compelled to produce a list of 
the irregular receipts of his office, for the acceptance 
of which he had obtained the King's permisaon when 
he had been appointed to the Treasurership. The sura 
amounted to 44,000^.' But there can be Uttle doubt 
that these payments formed but a very small portion of 
his receipts, and it was the opinion of those who had 
the best opportunities of judging, that he had raised a 
princely fortune by means which would not bear the 
light. As a financier and a politician, his recipe for 
every ill was to leave matters alone. With the help 
of the subsidies and the compositions for knighthood he 
had paid off the more pressing debts of the Crown ; and 
if we hear much of the grievances of the debtors 
whose claims were still unsatisfied, it must be remem- 

' Oorwr'B despatch, ^^, 163}. Vett. MS& 
' Om: St. P. i. 158. 
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bei-ed that the contentment of those whose claims had c^p- 
been extinguished has left no trace. Scarcely anything '" ,■ ~' 
was done to open new sources of revenue or to place j^ 
the finances on a sounder basis. A few thousand 
pounds obtained in various ways were all that could be 
placed to his credit.* Yet it ia probable that even his 
inertness saved the Crown from unpopularity. For it 
is certain that a moderate deficit at ^e end of every 
year woidd be leas dangerous to the throne than a 
surplus gained by the febrile activity with which Noy 
and Finch had launched the forest claims and Ship- 
money upon the world. The forest claims were owing 
to the motion of Portland's rivals, and though Ship- 
money was invented to carry out his own foreign pohcy, 
there is no evidence to show that Noy was set to work 
by him. It may even be doubted how fiir that foreign 
policy was really his own. The dehberate preparation 
for an aggresave war with the Dutch bears rather the 
stamp of his master's mind, and it may well be that he 
lived in the hope that this warlike project would come to 
nothing, as so many warlike projects of Charles's had 
come to nothing before. 

If such were Portland's hopes, he did not live to j,^^^^- 
see how just his previsions were. He had long been ^^" 
suffering from a painful disease, which had been gain- 
ing ground for some months. On March 7 he was 
told that he was dying. On the 9th ' the King visited 
him, but stayed a very little while in his chamber; he 
breathed with so much pain and difficulty that the King 
could not endure it.' Laud offered to 'do him the last 
offices, to pray with him, give him the sacrament, and 
assist him now approaching to his end.' The dying 
man sent Cottington to thank him, and to ask his for- 

' Ranke'e account of PorUuid'a finonca, derived from the Vemtiui 
deapatebes, ia far too flattering. See Appendix. 
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giveness if he had o0ended him in anything. He 
begged him to ' spare the pains of coming to him. God 
be thanked, he was at peace in his conscience.' On the 
13th he died. It was soon rumoured that he died a 
Eoman Cathohc* The rumour was true. But so long 
had he delayed the acknowledgment of his behef, that 
though his wife and daughters and most of his friends 
were Boman Catholics, it was only at the last that his 
true sentiments were known even to them. When all 
was over, one of his physicians hurried to an eminent 
ecclesiastic of the Church to the authority of which he 
had in the end submitted. " You may pray for his soul," 
he said, " for I beUeve that he died a Catholic." ' 

So passed away unregretted this * man of big looks 
and of a mean and abject spirit.' " After six or eight 
years spent in outward opulency, and inward murmur 
and trouble that it was not greater ; after vast sums of 
money and great wealth gotten, and rather consumed 
than enjoyed, without any sense or delight in so great 
prosperity, with the agony diat it was no greater, he 
died unlamented by any, bitterly mentioned by most 
who never pretended to love hiro, and deserved best of 
him ; and left a numerous family, which was in a short 
time worn out, and yet outlived the fortune he left 
behind him." ' 

The Treasury was put into commission. Laud, 
Cottington, Windebank, Manchester, and Coke were the 
Commissioners named. Laud too was put at the head 
of the Committee of the Privy Coundl for Foreign 
Aflaira. Men began to look upon him as Portland's 
successor in Charles's "favour. "The Archbishop's 
ability and integrity," wrote a news-collector of tho 

' Osirard to Wentworth, March 12, 17. Strt^. Lettert, i. 387, 389." 
* PaniBni's despatch, March H Vat. TrmtKr^^ P.S.O. 
' Ciarendtm, i. 54. 
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day, " both mate him capable of as much employment chap. 
88 may be for bis honour, but to manage all can be ■ — . — ■ 
no better than a glorioua burthen." * " This," wrote ^^^^' 
Boe, " is the great man, made now of the Commission 
of the Trea.iury and the first of the Junto of Foreign 
Affairs, and in the greatest esteem with his Majesty of 
any in my observance; and I will hope, whatsoever 
the world hath sinistrously conceived, that he will 
prove a happy instrument of the public, both at home 
and abroad ; for upon less than great actions he b not 
set, and being now so great, he cannot be eminent and 
show it to the world by treadmg in beaten paths and the 
exploded steps of others. But he must choose and 
make new ways to shew he knows and can do more 
than others, and this only hath made the Cardinal 
Bichelieu so glorious." ' 

It was not in Laud to be a Bicheheu, and even if ch*riei 
he had had the ability and desire to launch England Ford^ 
upon a new course of foreign poUcy, he would never 
have been permitted to do so. Charles would continue 
as, in the main, he bad been before, his own Foreign 
Minister. He would have as before a double policy, 
one practical and appealing to the vulgar instincts, to be 
pursued openly in the eyes of the world, and represent- 
ing the least upon which he was prepared to insist, the 
other tentative and hopeful, beyond the limits of pos- 
sibility, to be veiled in the profoundest secrecy. Of the 
first Laud was to be the instrument. Cottington and 
Windebank would be the sole confidants of the second. 

Charles therefore deliberately placed Laud in a false c^bf*" 
position. His negotiations with Spain were still in a ^J^j^ 
critical state. In January, weary with Necolalde's JS^'^jL 
constant objections, he had sent orders to Hopton to beg 

■ M. Nicholsa tQ mcholu. 8. P. Dom. ccIxxxt. ii. 
* Bo« to Eliiabeth, Apr. 5. Ibid. ccIixxtL 34. 
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CHAP, for a direct answer from the Government at Madrid. 
■ ^f" ,.■ " The money itself, were it a great deal more," wrote 
>63S- Windebank, " is not considerable, but taken as a pledge 
of a straiter alhance between the two Crowns, and con- 
sidering the consequences thereupon, it m^ht have 
produced effects of great weight in Christendom ; 
which, if they come to nothing now, his Majesty 
nevertheless Is in the same condition be was, and the 
fault and loss must be theirs. The opening of the 
ports, freeing of trade, disassie^ng the coast of Flan- 
ders, which the Hollanders gloiy they hold beleaguered, 
but, above all, the friendship and alliance of the King 
of Gtreat Britain, and the countenance and protection 
of his royal fleet, were he to treat with merchante 
would be worth the loan of 200,000 crowns ; and, as 
little as they seem to value it now, they would hereto- 
fore have bought it at another rate." ' 
]>D. ao. Whilst Spain was apparently turning a deaf ear to 

^In Charles's overtures, France and the States General were 
tt« suS^ drawing closer to one another. On January 20 a 
UMwraL tj.ggty yfg^ signed between them for an invasion and 
partition of the Spanish Netherlands, and though 
Charles was unable for a long time to come to a know- 
ledge of its terms, he had every reason to suspect that 
they were not to his taste. 

Foreseeing Charles's annoyance, Bicheheu had sent 
the Marquis of Seneterre to England as an extraordi- 
nary ambassador to join with Pougny in urging the 
King to take part in the alliance against Spain. £iche- 
lieu, it b true, knew Charles too well to expect his con- 
sent. But he thought Uiat by asking for his alliance 
he might at least secure his neutrality.' 

Charles, who was at the moment nettled at the 
Spanish delays, named Commissioners to treat with 

I Windelwiik tji Hopton, Jon. 34. Olu. St. P. i. 226. 

• Senetorre'e mstructioiie, Feb, JJ, Arch, det Af. Etr. rlv, 395. 
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Seneterre and Pougny. The Commissioners, Laud, 
Armidel, Carlisle, Holland, Windebank, and Coke were ^ 
allowed to say that their master was inclined to listen 
favourably to the enemies of Spain. The Dunkirkera 
had just seized a herring-boat belonging to Pembroke, 
and had captured an English vessel laden with tobacco 
on the plea that that ' noxious superfluity,' as Charles 
called it, was to be reckoned amongst ' munitions of 
war.' ^ But before the negotiation was &irly on foot, 
Boswell, though he had been unable to gain a sight of 
the treaty of partition itself, contrived to send over a 
copy of a secret article which bound the Dutch and 
the French Governments to unite in resisting any 
attempt to break ofi* the blockade of the Flemish ports.' 
If Charles had more than a momentary inclination to 
come to terms with France, that inclination was now at 
an end. He ordered the Commissioners to spin out - 
time without coming to a conclusion." To the French 
themselves he continued to speak as if be wished to re- 
main on good terms with their master, but some who 
thought they knew his mind doubted whether these 
were, indeed, his real sentiments. " Although," wrote 
Necolalde, " he conceals his feelings, he detests these 
people and the shamelessnesa with which they talk and 
make a display. He knows tJiat they merely wish to 
cheat him and to prevent his alliance with us." 

Whether the French wished to deceive Charles or 
not, it is plain that he wished to deceive them and his 
own subjects as well He pressed the French ambassa- 
dors to give him fitting assurances about the Palatinate. 
On April II, apparendy in order to give a more 
serious aspect to his overtures, he directed that a 
rumour should be raised that he was about to levy 

■ OoTTsi'i deapftteh, Much JJ. Vm. MSS. OerUer's deepatcbea, 
Feb., Mnrch, 1635. 3. P. Flandtn. 

* Boawell to Ooke, March 12. S. P. SoBmd. 
, • Wiodobank'B notes, Apr. 3, 11, 13, 18. S. P. Franct. 
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CHAP, land-forces, and that the Council ahoiild issue letters 
■ — .-^— ordering special attention to be paid to the musters.^ 
^ jj^' A fortnight later hia agent at Paris sent him a copy of 
ch«ri« the Partition Treaty between France and the States* 
copyoftha He now learned that by this treaty Dunkirk, Ostend, 
Tmtjr. and Bruges were assigned to Lewis. At the same time 
he learned that a French fleet was preparing to enter 
the Channel, doubtless with the intention of joining the 
Dutch in beai^ng Dunkirk. 
Aprils?. A call upon the people, made loyally and openly, 
mSJ"'?^ could hardly have failed to bring to the surface what- 
Jjj*"'***' ever patriotic impulse was in them. There was a strong 
feeling in England that it would be unsafe to allow 
Dunkirk to pass into French hands. But Charles had 
not that definite grasp upon his own policy which 
would have enabled him to apeak loyally or decisively. 
■ He preferred to keep as many questions open aa pos- 
sible. He ordered unusual attention to be paid to the 
musters. All untrained men between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty were to be enrolled. The beacons along the 
coast were to be looked to. The reason given for all 
this preparation to resist invasion was that it was neces- 
sary to secure the realm in the face of the great arma- 
ments on the Continent.' 
durirfi The musters were therefore to serve to deceive 

Charles's subjects into thinking that England was 
in danger of invasion. He knew perfectly well that 
there was as httle chance of a French invasion 
of England as there was of an English invasion 
of the Palatinate. In truth he was anxiously 
waiting for a final answer from Madrid. Already in 

' Wlndebank's notes, Apr. 1 1. S. P. JVmn;*, 
' The copy in S. P. France U indoreed as received at thii date. 
■ The OonncU to the Lends Lieutenants, Apr. 27, S. P. Dont. 
ccti-iacm. Si. 
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the Spanish Council of State Ohvarea had declared that chap. 
he saw no reason to change his opinion of the useless- ' — ■ — ' 
ness of the proposed treaty. Yet though there was * ^^' 
Uttle chance of seeine Charles engaged in an actual war ouv»r«'i 

. 1 1 T, 1 n > ■ . ™«)lntloo. 

wim the Dutch, so small a sum as 50,000^. might 
be worth risking to gain his good will. Necolalde 
was especiaUy chained to m^ Charles to sigu the pro- 
posed treaty for the partition of the Netherlands.^ 

Before the end of April, Necolalde informed Cot- t^*^i. 
tington of the favourable despatdi which he had J^'i^''' 
received. On May i the articles of the treaty 
for the employment of the fleet were put into a 
final shape, and according to orders from Madrid 
a courier was despatched to Brussels for the money 
which was to be paid by Spain towards its expenses. 
Charles, however, had, as Olivares suspected, not shown 
himself very eager about the further treaty binding him 
to attack the Dutch, and had asked that, at alt events, 
its terms might not be committed to writing.' 

All this while the greatest anxiety had been ex- whati* 
pressed iu England to know what was the King's in- with thS" 
tentioQ in setting forth a fleet. The Queen, who had **"' 
a^in been won to the side of France by the civil speeches 
of Fougny and Seneterre, had used all her wiles to lure 
the secret from her husband. Charles only broke his 
usual silence to assure both her and all other en- 
quirers that he merely meant to protect his coasts and 
the freedom of his subjects' traffic' In this spirit were 
couched the instructions issued to the Admiral of the 
fleet, the Earl of Lmdsey, the day after the agreement 
with Sptun had been completed. Lindsey was further itutmc- 

> OonaultA of tlie Cooneil of State, HKrch ||. Philip TV. to N^ 
coUIde, '^^". Shnimeat MS8. 2S30. 

* Necoklde to the Oudinal In&nt, ^~^, Mk; ^. BrtuMli StSS, 

* Nweolalde to tb« OaTdiiuil In&ot, Apr. ^. Ibid. 
VOL. II. H 
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CHAP, iofornied that be must exact from all passing ships an 
• — ^'- — ■ acknowledgment of his Majesty's sovereignty, and that 
^ "' this sovereignty extended to the opposite coasts,^ 

To rouse all the landsmen in England to resist an 
imaginary invasion, and to send out a munificent fleet 
to compel a few passing vessels to dip their flags and 
lower their mainsails was hardly a result worthy of the 
effort that had been made. Charles himself probably 
did not know his own intentions. The duplicity with 
which he was treating all around him had its root in 
the incoherence of his own ideas. He made diflerent 
professions to different men, but in each case the profes- 
sion answered to some fleeting piirpose in his own mind. 
Mm 9. Whilst Charles was scheming, Kichelieu and 

*<J"«^ Frederick Henry were acting. On May 9 a French 
SiNtin. herald rode into Brussels and formally declared war 
against Spain. The French army had already crossed 
the frontier and had defeated a Spanish force. On the 
20th a junction was eflected with the Prince of Orange. 
Uaj 93. Under stress of war, the Cardinal Infant wrote to inform 
to't^fo^ Necolalde that it was out of his power to send the ex- 
**^'^- pected contribution to the English fleet.^ Necolalde 
accordingly adopted Charles's favourite device of spin- 
ning out the time, as he knew that it was unlikely that 
even such a sum as 50,000^ could be provided at 
Madrid for many months. 
M»y »7- Whatever Charles did therefore, he woidd have to 

ukH(»m- do alone. On May 27 Lindsey took the command of 
tiu fleet, his fleet in the Downs. He remained there long enough 
to convoy to Dunkirk twelve vessels laden with men and 
munitions of war. The Dunkirkers shewed their grati- 
tude by chasing a Dutch ship into Dover roads, where, 

' Lords of the Adminltj to Lindaej, Mkj 3. lindre; to the King, 
with OoIib'h margioftl reply, Hsj 14 P S. P. Dom. clvii. fol. 13; b., 
cclxxxviii. 8;. 

* TheOanUnal iDbDttoNecolmkUi, ^^. Sntu^ MSS. 
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but for the active intervention of the crew of an English chap. 
merchantman, they would have captured her under the ■ — r^ — ■ 
very guns of the town and castle.* On June 6 Lindaey ' ^^' 
weighed anchor, and sailed down Channel to compel He>^s 
the combined French and Dutch fleets, which were cbvuei 
expected to reinforce the blockading squadron before 
Dunkirk, to salute the English dag. 

Four days after Lindsay sailed from the Downs Jum i* 
a rumour spread over London that a sea-fight ott^' 
had taken place in the Channel. A violent cannonade, 
it was said, had been heard on the English coast. 
Charles, who had done his utmost to bring about a 
coUision, looked anxious and moody. At last it turned 
out that the fleet had fired the guns in salute of a 
Danish squadron going peaceably on its way.* 

If the false rumour of a conflict was not speedily juXueu 
succeeded by a true one, it was owing to Richelieu, "'^J 
not to Charles. The French minister would never 
permit the lilies of France to be lowered before the 
banner of St. Geoi^e, but neither was he ready to 
provoke a neighbouring nation to war, to gratify a 
punctilio. On the 13th the combined fleet of FrMce 
and the States was lying in Portland Boads. On the 
i5tb, whilst Lindsay was still at St. Helen's, Bichelieu 
sent instant instructions to the French Admiral to retire 
with three of his smallest vessels to Belle Isle, putting 
the other ships of his squadron under die orders of the 
Dutch Admiral, and giving directions that they should 
carry no flags at all. The Dutch had never made any 
scruple about saluting the EngUsh fl^, and the Frentji 
ships, without their Admu^l, might count as Dutch for 

* Ooner'i deapatch, Juim ^. Vtn, MSS. lindsej to the Iiortb of 
the Admi»lt7, Maj 30, June 6. OoDwa; to Ooke, June 5. S, P. Bom, 
cxxix. 75, ccxc. 35, 34. 
■ Ooner'a dMpktchM, Jiuw \l, l\. Vm. MSS. 
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the occaaioD. The next day Bichelieu henrd that the 
Spanish transports had already been convoyed into 
'^35- Ihintirk by Lindsey, and he at once ordered both the 
Butch and the French ships to the coast of Spain. 
There was no longer any need of their presence in the 
Channel, and it was better that even the slightest risk 
of an unnecessary collision should be avoided.' lind- 
aey's operations were thus reduced to a mere display 
of naval force. Charles and his minUters, eager for 
something more than this, urged on the commanders 
the necessity of doing something for the Kipg, " You 
must command the seas," wrote Coke, " or be com- 
manded. Wisdom seeks not danger when with honour 
it may be shunned, but where honour and dominion 
lie at stake, brave men will set up their rests."' Lindsey 
did not need such encouragement to execute his 
ordera. But he could but ply up and down between 
Plymouth and the Lizard in the hope that the French 
Admiral would again appear in the Channel. Even 
Charles did not claim a salute in the Bay of Biscay, 
and as England was not at war with France, it was 
therefore useless to pursue the French fleet to waters 
undeniably their own. 

Richelieu was naturally anxious that no risk of a 
conflict should occur in the future. He instructed 
Seneterre to propose a compromise. Let the flag of 
each nation receive a salute when within sight of the 
shore to which it belonged. In mid channel the 
smaller fleet might pay respect to the larger whatever 
its nationality was. If Charles was not satisfied with 
\hm proposal, any reasonable expedient would be ac- 
cepted in its place.' 

< BidMlieu to De Uanty, June H, jj, Lettnt dt SkMim, t. 66. 
■ Ooke to Conmy, June 25. S. P. Lorn, ccxci. 59. 
* Idwia XIU. to Senetom and Pougoj, Juno I',. SOI. Xat. Fr. 
iS,933. Oompare S. P. Dom, ecxci. 8a 
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Charles would not hear of a compromise. He '^^^■ 
replied iiiat Philip II. had saluted the EagHsh flag when — 7-—' 
he came to marry Queen Mary. Elizabeth had told j„|j.,_ 
Henry IV. plainly that if he pretended to authority on ^j^j^^ 
her sea she would sink his ships. Charles had yet to 
learn that stubborn fecjs would not give way before 
the most ample atore of precedents. Seneterre answered 
reasonably that Lewis was not bound to repeat the 
concessions which his father had made to a useful ally 
at a moment when he was etrugghng for existence. 
Kchelieu, however, was unwilling to push the con- 
troversy to extremities, and directed the ambassadors 
to say as little about the dispute as possible.* 

Richelieu, in truth, had more serious matters to ^^^ 
consider. The attack upon the Spanish Netherlands, ^^^ 
from which so much had been expected, had ended in npoo th« 
feilure. On May 29 the allies stormed Tirlemont. i^w 
The French troops sacked the town, and committed the 
most horrible outrages upon the inhabitants. The cry 
of the victims resounded from one end of the country 
to the other. The grievances which had led to such 
bitter complaints of the Spanish Government were for- 
gotten in a moment. Buigher and nobleman joined to 
protest that they would be neither Frenchmen nor 
Dutchmen. The townsman left his shop to keep guard 
upcm the wall, gentlemen hurried iuto Brussels to 
place their swords at the disposal of the Cardinal In- 
fant. The invaders strove in vain to stem the torrent 
of the national uprbing. They laid siege to Louvain 
CD June 15, only to abandon the attempt on the 24th. 
A body of Imperialist troops from Germany threatened 
to take them in the rear. The French regiments 

■ Coke to De Vic ud Angier, J11I7 2. S. P. Dom. cczdii. 12; 
Senatoire to BonthillMr, July *j, *f. BoutluUfer to Senetem, July JJ. 
AN. JVW. Ft. 15,993. 
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t'"AP' especially were in evil case. Their commissariat was 
■ — -^ — ■ defident, and their discipline lax. They melted away 
June under hunger and sicknesa as Mansfeld's troops had 
melted away ten yeara before. But for the timely 
offer of bread from the Dutch stores, they would have 
been starved outright. As it was, they deserted their 
standards by two or three hundred at a time.' There 
Ju'yaft- was nothing for it but a hasty retreat. On July 26 
s.:h«ncii'i the Dutch, long unused to failure, learned that a party 
"^ from Gueidrea had seized on Schenck's Sconce, the 
fortification which commands the two great arms of 
the Ehine at their point of separation. 
^"mt ^"® object of Charles's wishes had thus been 

tiwrn. obtained without hia cooperation. Dunkirk was not 
likely to fell into French hands for some time to come. 
If he had never put a single armed vessel to sea, never 
levied a single penny of Ship-money, the result would 
have been precisely the same as it was. Hia own 
position could not be the same as it was. His irritating, 
hesitating aims, hia arrc^ant pretensions, his con- 
temptuous ignorance of the requirements of other States, 
had left him without a friend in Europe. France 
and the States General had no reason to thank him. 
The offer of the Spanish alliance had not been renewed, 
nor did it seem probable that it ever would be renewed. 
In the midst of the stirring events of the early summer 
Charles's hopes of regaining the Palatinate by negotia- 
Mkv ao. tion had received an unexpected shock. On May 20 the 
rf'pr^u^ Emperor and the Elector of Saxony signed the Peace of 
Prague. Ferdinand at last consented to abandon the 
Edict of Restitution, though such ecclesiastical lands as 
had been recovered by the Roman Catholic Church 
before 1627 were atill to be retained by it. The re- 
maining stipulations were a sad blow to Charles's 

> Boswell to Coke, Jul; i. S. P. HoTimd. 
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wishes. Whatever terms were made were made for chap. 
the Lutherans alone. Calvinism was not acknowledged > — r^ — ■ 
as a recognised religion. The Palatinate was not to be ^ ^^' 
restored. If the children of the late proscribed Elector 
made their submission in humble form, some suste- 
nance might be granted them out of charity, but they 
were to claim nothing as of right. The Emperor, 
the closest ally of that Sp^n for the sake uf which 
Charles believed himself to have done so much, had 
definitely pronounced against the wish which, next to 
the maintenance of his own authority, was nearest to 
his heart. 

If Charles had done nothing to attach the Spanish ^^^^^ 
Government to himself, he had done much to exaspe- '^Om 
rate the Dutch. He spoke openly of his purpose to ■ 
vindicate the right of his subjects to trade freely with 
Dunkirk.^ His fleet was doing no good in the West 
There was no enemy to fight, and the victualling , 
ofiScers had proved as relish or incompetent as they 
bad proved in the days of Buckingham. The sailors 
complained that whenever a cask of salt beef was 
moved, the smell which issued from it was bad enough 
to breed a plague.' Sickness broke out amongst 
the crews and carried off 600 men. In August 
IJndsey returned to the Down to revictual." 

He found that his master's sovereignty of the seas Exgiuh 
was being questioned in another way than by a mere re- TeMei*" 
fiisal to dip the sail English vessels had been pillaged p'"***^ 
in the veiy strwts of Dover. Even the post-bark which 
had hitherto passed unquestioned between Dover and 

' JoBchimi to the StotoB Geaettl, ^^f . Add. MSS. 17^77 0, foL 
363. 

' Liodsey to the Lords of the Admiraltj, July 21. S. P. Dom. 
CCxcJT. 2a Oottbt'b doBpfttch, t'JJ^. Fen. MSS. 

' PeDningtoD to Nicholas, Aug. 3. Windebftnk to Coke, Aug. 6. 
S. P. Dom. eciCT. 18, 37. 
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CHAP. Dunkirk had been rifled by a vessel from Calais.^ The 
• — T-— Butch were still more exasperated than the French, 
j^^^' The Dunkirk privateers had broken the blockade, and 
Thfl had dashed at their fishing-boats in the North Sea. 

prifateen A hundred laree herring- buasea, aa they were called, 
DntchfiA. were destroyed or captured. English sailors passing 
"' along the coasta of Northumberland and Durham saw 

the sky red widi the flames of burning vessels. The 
Dutch ships of war hurried to protect or revenge tiieir 
countrymen. The privateers fled for refuge into English 
waters. It was hard for the Dutch captMns, in their 
mood of exasperation, to see their prey escaping. One 
Jidy 13. of them followed a Dunkirker with his prizes into the 
l^j!*"' port of Scarborough. The quarrel was fought out 
'™"'8''* close to the shore. Shot and bullets flew about, and 
some of the townsmen were wounded. The Dutchmen 
gained the upper hand, and sailed away triumphantly 
July 86. with the vessels which they had captured. A fort- 
night later another Dutch ship chased a privateer into 
the same port, sent sixty or eighty men on shore, vow- 
ing that they would have the ship or lose their lives.* 
Aug. 15. lindsey was ordered to detach three ships to 

tandw'*'' the North to repress these outrages.' Before they 
^'''""* , reached the North a fresh violation of neutrality was 
reported fix)m Blythe. To make sure of capturing a 
Dunkirk privateer, a Dutch captain had landed bis men, 
had pursued his enemies two miles inland, and had 
robbed them before be let them go. Undsey's ships 
did not succeed in meeting with the ofiender, but they 
seized another Dutch man-of-war which ran under 
their guns in hot pursuit of an enemy, and sent it as a 

■ Ezamiiutioiu of FerkiiiB and Redwood, Jul; 8. & P. Dom. 
ccxdii. 70, 71. 

* AtmuT to Osborne, July 14 P Bailiffs of Scartorough to Oeborne, 
Julj 26. S. P. Bom. cczciii. 107, i. ccxiv. 46, i. 

* The OouDcil to Idndsey, July 39. Ibid, ccxciv. 55, 
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prize to Hull on the mere chance that it might prove chap. 
to be one of those which had done the mischief at ■ — . — • 
Scarborough or Blythe.* Lindsey himself remained ' ■^^' 
for some time in the Downs despatching vessels from Eba of 
time to tmie to convoy English merchants to Dunkirk empiay- 
or Ostend.* Before the end of September he weighed °"" 
anchor once more and steered down Channel. He 
did not get beyond the Isle of Wight. The autumn 
storms checked his course, and his provisions were again 
running short. On October 8 he struck his flag. The 0=*- ^■ 
great fleet upon which the eyes of Europe had been 
fixed had succeeded in capturing one Dutch vessel, had 
convoyed a few English traders and some Spanish 
transports to the Flemish ports, and had compelled a 
large number of merchantmen of various nations to 
lower their sails in token of reapect. Beyond this it 
had accomplished nothing." 

It is undeniable that the knot of foreign policy DiOcniUti 
which lay before Charles in the autumn was not easy ritu»tios. 
to untie. To give active support to Spain was to 
prop up a decaying and unintelhgent rule against the 
living powers of the world. To give active support 
to EJchelieu and the States General was to impose a 
foreign yoke upon a people by whom it was detested. 
Keutrahty, too, had its own risks. Dunkirk in the 
hands of Prance would be truly formidable to Eng- 
land, whilst its mfuntenance in the hands of Spain 
by direct or indirect aid from England implied the 

> InfbmuttitH) of Onunlington and otheTs, Aug. 16. Ibid.ecxcv. 711 
Jottchimi to the King, Aug. 35. Answer to Joschimi, Aug. 37. S. P. 
ScOand. Joschimi to the States Oeaenl, ^^^ \l. Add. M8S. 
17(677 0, fol. 378, 383. 

' Li]MlM7 to Windetaok, Aug. 37 ; Paunington to Nicholas, Aug. 
31, S. P. Som, ccxcvi. 30, ss. 

* LiDdaey toCoke, Sept. 35. lindwy's nOatitNi, Oct 8. S. P. Dom. 
cczcriii. 45, ccicix. 38. 
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maintenance of a nest of privateers which sent forth 
havoc and destruction upon the fiahermen and 
traffickers of Holland and Zealand. It may be that 
the best solution of the difficulty was to be found 
in a prudent adaptation of Bee's policy to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and that a finn intimation 
that while England would resist to the uttermost any 
attempt to establish a IVench garrison in Dunkirk, she 
would Dot oppose ao increase of the Butch territory 
in that direction, would have been the wisest course 
to have adopted. But however that may have been, 
no word of condemnation is too strong for the manner 
in which Charles treated the whole subject of his re- 
lations with the Continent. It had all the weakness 
of a purely selfish policy, without any of the apparent 
and momentary strength which a selfish policy receives 
from vigour of conception and boldness of action. 

One man alone in Charles's service was capable of 
applying to the problem the quaUties which for a time 
at least might have given weight to the defence of 
English interests on the Continent. But Wentworth 
was hard at work in Dublin, and even if Charles had 
wished it, he could never have found another servant fit 
to replace him there. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

WBNTWOBTH IN IRELAND. 

Foe seven years, from 1615 to 1622, Sir Oliver cn^p. 
St. John, created Viscount Grandiaon in 1621, ruled ■ — 7 — ' 
Ireland. In the main, he walked in the steps of sLJoha'a 
Chichester. In Wexford, Leitrim, Longford, West- ^^f 
meath, and in other parts, advantage was taken of some irei"^. 
defect in the title by which, according to English law, 
the owners of the soil held their property, to convert 
the old loose Irish tenures into heritable freeholds. It 
was St. John's special merit that he induced the Eng 
to carry out the plan which had originally commended 
itself to Chichester. The natives were first satisfied 
before English colonists received their allotments. 
The advantage of the change was so great to the new 
native proprietors, that it is probable that if the system 
had been fairly tried on a large scale a valuable class 
of Irish landowners would have rallied round the 
Government.' 

If St. John's system was to be carried out there pifflonitie* 
would be need of a watchful eye and a firm hand at 
the seat of Government. DubUn swarmed with adven- 
turers who had crossed St. George's Channel to repair 
their broken fortunes. The Celtic tribesman was filled 
■with a well-grounded suspicion of the English-speaking 

■ The histoTjT of the iettlemeato u to be found m St. Jobn'a eone- 
spoi]d«Dce. S. P. Irdattd. 
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ci^p. Bpeculator who was skilled in all the arts by which his 
■ — 7. — neighbour'a landmark might be removed without open 
*^' violation of the law. Again and again the natives 
tacitly acknowledged that the new system, if fairly 
carried out, was better than the old, and that property 
had its charms ; but the old system, with all its faults, 
was familiar to them, and the old life, with its wild out- 
bursts of animal spirits, its joyous disregard of the 
decencies of civilised existence, was hard to shake off. 
iiieraii- The religious difficulty in the way of the establish- 

aifficnitj, ment of good government in Ireland was closely con- 
nected with the social difficulty. The mental condition 
of Irishmen was not such as to offer a good soil to 
Protestant doctrine, and, even if it had been otherwise, 
the mistrust of English interference which was not 
unreasonably felt would have been ceit^ to show 
itself in a dining attachment to the Boman Catholic 
Church. It was impossible for any Government to 
look without grave disquiet upon the influence of a 
priesthood which could not by any possibility be other- 
wise than disloyal to a Protestant sovereign who was 
bent on maintaining the predominance of his own 
religion. It is true that a ruler in possession of over- 
whelming military force would have found his wisest 
course in tolerating what he could not alter, and in 
endeavouring, by the maintenance of order and by the 
diffusion of the blessing of an enlightened government, 
to rally round him the gratitude of those who would 
owe to him much of thdr material prosperity, and 
whose spiritual interests were left to their own care. 
Unhappily, not only was toleration, in those days, 
regarded as a bad thing in itself, but the Irish Govern- 
ment had not the command of that force which alone 
could make its exercise practicable. The Irish army was 
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but a mere skeleton of a military force/ and there were chap. 
Qo regiments of trained soldiers to be had at short — ^ — - 
notice from England. A combination of the Irish * ^5' 
tribes even from a few neighbourhoods would be a 
danger which would task all the resources of the 
Deputy, and it was certain that no organisation was so 
capable of bringing about a combination of the natives 
as that of the priesthood of the Church of Borne. The 
difficulty in the way of the Qovemmeot was political 
as well as reh^ous. It was too pohtical to justify any 
Lord Deputy in refusing to confiront it. It was too 
relif^ous to give him any chance of encountering it 
with complete success. Irish governments had long 
vacillated between supine neglect of the danger and 
vigorous but hopeless repression. Orandison, like a 
soldier as he was, sprang fiercely at his enemies. The 
clamour which he roused in Ireland reached the throne 
in England. James bent before the storm and recalled 1633. 
the Deputy. Sii. 

Henry Gary, Lord Falkland in the Scottish Fiifeimnd 
peerage, was, throi^h Buckingham's fevour, appointed ^[^,y. 
hia successor. A man naturally kindly and desirous of 
fulfilling his duties, he was alike wanting in the clear- 
sightedness which detects the true root of an evil and 
in the firmness which is needed to eradicate it. His 
letters are full of querulous complaints of men and 
things, and of expositions of the intractable nature of 
the population committed to him, mingled with very 
scanty suggestions of remedies to be adopted.' 

The first necessity of the Irish Government was a The «rmj- 
fiiithful and well discipUned army. Falkland, on his " " " ■ 

' On Feb. 4, i63z, the whole force connated of 1,717 men. S. P. 
Irdand. 

* Hit deapstchea ta.t.j ba read in the State R^trt, Inland, 
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arrival, found a force consisting of 1,717 '^^° ^^ ^U 
- arms. Even thia diminutive army waa left unpaid for 
months tt^ether. There waa a standing deficit in the 
Irish exchequer, and England did little or nothing to 
supply the want. In 1624, when a war waa expected 
with Spain, the number of soldiers was increased, and for 
six months the new levies were paid out of the subsidies 
granted by the English Parliament. After that they were 
thrown upon the resources of Ireland. At the end of 
the year Falkland complained that the pay of the men 
was four months in arrear.' The natural consequences 
ensued. The appointed guardians of the peace became 
its worst violators. The peaceable inhabitants were 
robbed in order that the soldiers might have wherewith 
to live. The discipline of the army was ruined, whilst 
the discontent of Irishmen of all classes waa justifiably 
excited. 

In the autumn of 1626, when it scorned hkely that 
a war with France would be added to the war with 
Spwn, the King determined to increase the Irish army 
still more. He would have a standing force of 5,000 
foot and 500 horse. But the support of this army waa 
notas hitherto to be left to chance. The chief nobility 
of the country were to be invited to engage that a 
general contribution should be paid by each county for 
its maintenance, and the King was to promise in return 
to make certain concessions to the demands which they 
were ready to lay before him. 
L These conceasioos, when drawn up in due form, are 
known in history aa the GJraces. Those which touched 
the Church and the land, the two standing difficulties of 
every Irish Government, possessed a special importance. 

' FaUilsiid and the Council to the English Connci], Not. 18, 1635. 
Fslkknd uil the Oouncil to the Einf, March 4, 1636. Add. SfSS. 
3827, fol. ;6, 74. 
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In the face of the enormous numerical auperiority chap. 
of the Catholica in Ireland, no attempt had been made ■ — ^ — - 
to introduce the severe recusancy law of England. '. ' 
The public esercise of Catholic worship was indeed aBbctiog 
prohibited, and a fine of a shilling was imposed every "" 
Sunday upon those who absented themselves from the 
Protestant churches. But practically the fine was 
rarely levied even partially, and but little diflSculty was 
thrown in Uie way of any Catholic who wished to 
attend mass in private. Special grievances, however, 
weighed heavily upon the upper classes. No man 
could take office or even practise in the law courts 
without taking the oath of supremacy. James too 
had established a Court of Wards in Ireland, which 
claimed the right of providing that the heirs which fell 
under its control should be educated in the Protestant 
religion, and when the heir was of full age the oath of 
supremacy was tendered to him before he was allowed 
to enter upon his inheritance. 

For most of these grievances provision was made by 
the Oraces. Charles could not persuade himself to 
abandon his hold upon heirs under age, but he con- 
sented to substitute for the old oath of supremacy a 
new oath of allegiance which no loyal Catholic would 
feel any difficulty in taking, as well as to renounce, 
. except in special cases, the shilling fine for non-atten- 
dance at church. 

On the land question the Graces were still more Arttoiu 
liberal. By his consent to the acceptance of sixty t^i^ 
yeara' possession as a bar to all claims of the Crown 
based upon irr^ularities of title, Charles put an end to 
the prevailing fear of fresh plantations, a boon which 
was more especially welcome in Connaught The 
landowners there had received a recc^nition of their 
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CHAP, titles &om Elizabeth and James,* but the officials 
— . — ■ entrusted with the duty of inrolliog the patents by 
' ' ■ which this recognition acquired legal force had ne- 
glected their work. Charles now declared that no 
advantage should be taken of the omission. Finally, 
be promised to call a Farhament in Ireland to take 
into consideration the grievances of hie subjects.' 
t"* In November an informal assembly of Irish not- 

iMunited. ables was held at Dublin. Its consent was asked to 
the bargain proposed by the King, but its members 
professed themselves incompetent to make a money 
grant without consulting their neighbours, and the 
meeting was therefore prorogued till April, when the 
Bishops and Peers of which it was composed might be 
reinforced by a body of commissioners selected by some 
i6^- kind of irregular election in the counties. When the 
assembly met a second time, objections to the demand 
for money poured forth on all sides. The Peers 

' In view of Wentworth's proceedingH in Coimaught, the following 
extract horn a letter from London is worth reading, bb ahowing thftt tha 
landowners there hiul eveij reason to underEtimd the queetion as eettled 
in their &Toar. " My Lord 01u[cheBter] hatb writ to the Dulce concsm- 
ing the InioneM of the Oonnaught Burenders, and till he heareth &om 
Um he forbeareth to giva answer to joui letters. The 22nd of the last 
month, unongBt other Iridi buaineHS, the OommisaoDeTB attending the 
Lrarda of the Oonndl, the Ooimaught surrenders were spoken of, and how 
they were in &ar of a plantAtion, The Lords bo much declared them- 
selves Bgmnst a plantation that, though they did not abaolntely order it . 
at the Board, yet they gave commandment to Hr. Iteaatys tJiat there 
WMted, to keep a remembrance that they were of o}union and held it fit 
that his Hf^est^ would be pleased to signify hia pleasure to the Deputy, 
that in case they wanted a due form, either in surrendering, pasring, or 
enrolling their patents in due time, that some should be sent hither out 
of that province authorised, who should bring one of their patents with 
him, if all keep but one form, which shall be viewed 1^ the Ejng'sleamed 
comisel, from whom they should receive a form of pasdng all the rest ; 
and that tbera should be one easy and certain rate set down what eveiy 
one should pay for passing them anew." J. W. to Falkland, Dec. 4, 
1624. Add, MSS. 3827, fol. 45. 

* Orifpnal draft of the Graces, Sept. 22, 1626. S. P. Irdand. 
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thought a militia commanded by themselves would be chaf. 
far better than a standing army. The Bishops, with • — -^ — ■ 
Usher, now Primate of Ireland, at their head, protested ^^' 
against the modified toleration proposed, and inveighed 
against the impiety of setting religion to sale. Falk- 
land had to t€dl them that the King was resolved to 
have an army, and only wanted their advice on the 
most convenient way of raising the supplies. In the 
end, they agreed to sanction the levy of a contribution 
for a single year on the understanding that their 
agents, chosen partly by the nobility and partly by 
the inhaltttants of the several counties, should go to 
England to ntgotiate a more permanent arrangement.' 

It may be that it was easier to raise an opposition >6a8. 
to Falkland at Dublin than it was to contend with the CoDtrSi- 
King himself and the Privy Council at Whitehall. At to. ** 
all events, when the agents appeared in London in the 
spring of 1628 they gave complete satisfaction to the 
Govenunent. They bound Ireland, as far as they were 
able to bind it, to provide 40,000^. a year for three 
years, a smn which would be sufficient to support the 
army. The payment was to commence at once, and 
was to be deducted from the subsidies which might be 
granted in the nezt Parliament. 

In return they received the Graces, modified by the tTKUMeefc 
omission of the engagement to abstain from enforcing 
Hie weekly fine for non-attendance at church. The 
new oath of allegiance, the abandonment of the right 
to enforce the King's title to land which had been 
in private hands for more than sixty years, were both 
conceded, and a special promise was given that the 
landowners of Connaught should receive in the next 
Parliament a confirmation of their estates, 'to the end 

' JHurj of the proceedings of the Aaeembly, Oct 1, 1626, June 1637. 
FslkUnd to the Council, Maj 3, 1627. & P. IrelavJ. 
VOL. II. I 
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die same may never hereafter be brought into any 
further question by us, our heirs and successors.' ' 

November 3 waa fixed aa the day on which the 
promised Parliament was to meet, and the writs for 
the elections were actually issued by Falkland.* The 
English Council, however, reminded him thatFoyning's 
law imposed upon them the task of approving of all 
bills to be submitted to the Houses in Dublin, and that 
he bad not left them time to give the necessary at- 
s«pt. tentlon to the business. Though some at least of the 
rmandsd. clectionsliad already taken place,' Falkland was obliged 
to announce that he had acted beyond his powers, and 
to withdraw the writs which he had issued.* 

There is no reason to suppose that anything more 
than a brief delay was intended." In the spring of 

' Tbe King to Falkland with ustructJODS inclosed, May 24, 1628. 
S. P. Irdand. 

' Falkland to the King, July 29. Rid. 

■ At Dublin, the election took plaue on Oct. ;. The Protestant can- 
didate hod about 1,000 vottw, the Oetholic about 1,400, 'most very poor 
men, a« porten, &c.' Sir J. Ware's Diary, Orowcomhe Cimrt MSS. 

* Falkland and the Council to the Engiish Ooancil, Sept. 8. 8. P. 

* Most writers charge the King with deliberately breaking his pro- 
mise to euminon a Parliament. The correspondence in the State Fi^er* 
warrants a different conclusion. On Aug. 15 the English Council wrota 
to Oonway that the time allowed them was too short to correspond with 
the Deputy on difficulties which might arise In the preporatioD of the 
Bills. They therefore did not think Parliament could meet in November. 
"If his Majesty,"' they went on to say, "do continue his purpooe to have 
it called any time the next winter, we hold it vary naceagary that we 
should receive speedy direction to appobt a Committee of some mtelli- 
gent men of the courses of that kingdom to consider of all such things an 
will be necessary to he resolved of for the preparation of a Parliament 
then, and they to make report unto us of their conclusions ; . . . and we 
bold it further requisite that his Majeety noald be pleased to direct ua to 
write to the Deputy and Oouncil there concerning his gracious pleasure 
of holding the Parliament, for that we doubt that they in that kingdom 
begin to grow into some diffidence of the continuance of his Majestj^s in- 
tention in that hehal^ having heard nothing of it nnce the going over of 
the agents." On the ztst, Conway was satisfied with their sUtement, 
and ordered them to write to the Deputy and Council in Ireland, 'to 
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1629, however, the English Council was anxiously chap. 
Bmoothing away difficulties before the approaching — ^r^ — ■ 
aeaaion at Westminster, and it is no matter of sur- * '^' 
prise that, when that session came to an untimely end, 
Charles should have been in no mood to encounter 
another Parliament at Dublin. The very name of a 
Parliament must have brought before his eyes a vision 
of riot and confijaion, of false charges shouted out 
against his feithfal ministers, and of a Speaker held 
down by violence in the Chair. Unfortunate as the 
delay may have been, it is surely unnecessary to 
seek further for its motives. 

Not that causes were wanting to make Charles d^^j;, 
hesitate to follow on the path on which he had entered. *"^^' 
The Catholic priests construed the concessions made as 
an acknowledgment of weakness. In Monaghan they 
invaded the churches, drove away the Protestant in- 
cumbents, and celebrated mass at the re-established 
altars. In Dubhn buildings were erected as a monastery 
for the friars, and there too mass was attended openly 
by lai^ crowds. 

Nor was the internal harmony of the Irish Govern- i&is. 

•' Auk. 

aamre them of Mb Mty wt/s conatwit reeolution to havB a Pwliament pj^im 
called And holden there u bood u the needful forma and preparationB B;ni«. 
for that aewmblj viR admit, which jour Lordships maj intimate are 
abeady in hand and shall be prosecuted with all fitting expedition.' On 
the 15th the Oouncil wrote accordingly, and thrar letter wu receiTed 
bjr FalklaDd on Sept. 5. The next day the Deputy, with the advice of 
hia Council, reaolved that the elections should neyerUielese proceed, pro- 
posing to adjourn Parliament when it met. Meanwhile, on Sept 9, a 
committee of lawyers La London certified the English Ooundl that an 
Irish Parliament could not even be summoned till the HUb to be laid 
Wore it had been approved under the Qreat Seal of England. This, 1 
auppoae, settled the matter, and the summone must haye been rescinded 
on the intimation of this opinion. There ia then nothing here showing 
any usderhand dcMie of the King to postpone the meeting of Parliament. 
Why the poetpooemeot tasted bo long is merely a. matter of conjecture, and 
the ezi^anation givm above seems to be sufficiently reasonable to mslre 
it unnecMsary to rewrt to the idea of deceit. 
i2 
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ment itoelf such as to fit it for the deUcate task of 
meeting Parliament. A certain Phehm Byrne mid his 
two sons were lying in prison in Dublin Castle on 
a charge of plotting a rebellion. Falkland took up the 
case against them warmly, and believed that he had 
made a discovery of the utmost importance to the safety 
of the country. The Lord Chancellor, Lord Loftus of 
Ely, and Sir Francis Annesley,^ the Vice Treasurer, 
asserted that the Deputy had been the victim of a 
wicked plot, and that the accused persons were guilty of 
nothing more than a desire to hold their lands against 
Sir William Parsons, the Surveyor General, and other 
English officials, who had forged evidence against them, 
and who had even falsified the statements of the men 
themselves into a confession of guilt by mistranslating 
their expressions from the native Irish. The result 
was an explosion of wrath on the part of Falkland. 
The English Council, seeing that he had made up Ms 
mind on the case, ordered a fresh enquiry, from whidi 
he was excluded. The enquiry resulted in an acquittal 
of the Bymes. But the lands which were said to be 
the real cause of the charge gainst them remfuned 
in the hands of Parsons.' 

Such a story, whatever the real truth may Lave 
uTeliS rf" been, was not like to secure the loyalty of the Irish to 
the English Government, Falkland's vehement advo- 
cacy made it impossible to leave him longer in Ireland 
unless a complete change was to take place in the 
Coundl. Id January the Earl of Danby vras named 
as Falkland's successor.' But Danby was not very 

Aftem&ids the Lord Monntnorris who figures in the cluigea ag^iut 



Au(t. 



■ Oute'a Ormond, i. 27. Apol(^ of Falkland. Hart. SfSS. 3305, 
fol. 382. The 3ta.te Pspen, arrai^ted and nnairanged, are full of oorT»- 
spoDdence on the mbject. 

• Sir J. Ware's Mary. OowamJn Ctairt MSS. 
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willing to engage again in the service of the State, and chap. 
in August 1629 the Lord Deputy was ordered to hand ■ — 7^ — ■ 
over his authority to two Lords Justices, on the decent 
pretext that the King needed his advice at home. 

The Lords Justices were the Lord Chancellor and ]^J^ 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork. They reduced the army, 
and extended the time for the payment of the contri- 
bution from three years to four. They also proceeded 
vigorously against the convents and the open celebration 
of the mass in Dublin. The friars and nuns were driven 
out, and their houses were seized for the King's use. 

On May n, 1630, about two hundred lords and 
gentlemen were summoned to the Council table, and 
were asked whether they wished to have a Parliament 
or not. All, with the single exception of Lord Gor- 
manston, answered in the affirmative. It was then 
settled that it should meet in November.' When 
November arrived, however, no attempt was made to 
carry out the agreement. 

The day, however, at last arrived when a Parlia- ".e^o- 
ment must be faced. At Cliristmas 1632 the contri- .gun 
butions would come to an end. In the preceding ^""°" 
January Charles announced that he had chosen a new Jan. i^ 
Deputy. Wentworth was to be entrusted with the w,^ 
task of brii^ng Ireland into order.* ^faty. 

The new Lord Deputy had already shown himself f^" ?"■''■- 
to be possessed of some of the highest qualifications of *"■ ^" 
a ruler. He had a rapid intelligence, a firm will, and 
a fixed resolution to allow no private interests to stand 
in the way of the interests of the State. In his cor- 
respondence with Laud this resolution was expressed 
by the word ' thorough.' There was to be thorough 
earnestness, thorough self-abnegation in the service 

' Sir J. Wbtb's Diary. (VoKvomi* Court MSS. 

* Tliu Kii^ to thti Lords Justicee, Jan. 12. Stritf. Letten, i. 6j. 
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of tlie State, thorough activity, too, of proceeding 
- against those who opposed their own inactivity or greed 
to the just requirements of the Government. Such 
a man could hardly seek less than absolute power. 
Every evil which he connected with Parliamentary or 
official independence in England would return upon 
him with -redoubled force in Ireland. Privy Coun- 
cillors and officers of various kinds looked upon their 
posts ns property to be used for the best advantage, 
and would turn sharply upon the man who required 
from them the zealous activity which he himself dis- 
played. Nor was it possible in Ireland to fall back 
upon Parliament as a controlling force. In England 
the voice of Parliament was coming to be more than 
ever the voice of an united nation. In Ireland there 
was no nation to represent. There were members 
elected by the English colonists and members elected 
by the Irish population. There was no common feeling, 
no possibility of combining to form a basis of autho- 
rity. What Ireland needed was a government like 
that of India in the present day, supporting itself on an 
irresistible army and guided by statesmanlike intelli- 
gence. It was unfortunate that in their honourable 
anxiety to raise Ireland to the level of England, Eng- 
lish statesmen had thrust upon the country institutions 
for which it was manifestly un^t. Parliaments divided 
into two nearly equal factions, with scarcely a point in 
common, juries delivering verdicts from fear or favour, 
could never give real strength to a Government, 
Wentworth did not respect these institutions. He 
believed himself capable of doing more for Ireland 
than Irishmen themselves could do. Unhappily, his 
very intellectual superiority led him to think very 
much of doing the thing that was right and profitable, 
and very little of the morality of the meiUis which he 
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took to accoimJisli his ends.' If Parliaments or juries 
objected to give effect to his schemes, all means, threats, - 
persuasion, or cajolery, were to be employed to over- 
come their resi.Hiance. He had come to regard all con- 
stitutional restraints na mere impediments to honest 
action. " I know no reason then," he wrote to Laud, 
after he had been a few months in Ireland, " but you 
may as well rule the common lawyers in England as I, 
poor beagle, do here; and yet that I do, and will do, 
in all that concerns my master's service, at the peril of 
my head. I am confident that the King, being pleased 
to set himself in the business, is able' by his wisdom 
and ministei'B to carry any just and honourable action 
through all imaginary opposition, for real there can be 
noue ; that to start aside for such panic feat's as a 
Prynne or an Eliot shall set up, were the meanest folly 
in the whole world ; that the debts of the Crown taken 
off, you may govern as you please," ' Nor was it only 
with lawyers and Parliaments that he was ready to 
deal iu this high-handed fashion. In his impatience of 
ignorant obstructiveuess, he shut his eyes to the neces- 
sity of respecting the ideas and habits of a population, 

' I do not know whether Wentworth was a student of MachiavellL 
But there ia much in his conduct in Ireland which leminds us of Th« 
lyince, not only in Ids recc^ilioii that good government is tlie flimeat 
support of kutbority, but in particular acts. The settlwnent of Connaugbt, 
for inataace, is the tranalation into action of Machiavelli's words, cap. iit. 
L' altro miglior remedio h maodwe colonie in udo o in dnoi luoghi, cha 
ciaoo quasi le chiavi di quello Stato ; perch6 h neceaMiio o far questo, o 
teuerri aseai gents d' arme e fanterie. Nelle colonie non apende molto il 
Principe, e seaia sua opeM, o poca, tb le manda e tiene ; e eolamente 
oSende coloro a cbi tuglie li campi e le cue per darle a nuovi abitatori, 
che Bono una minima part« di quello Stato. Another of MachiaTelli's 
maxims was turned agunst him bj Obarles (cap, xix.). " IK che m pu4 
trarre un oltni notabile, che li prinripi debbono le coae di carico metter 
copra d' altri, e le cose di gnzia a si medesimi." 

' Wentworth to Laud, Dec. 1633, Straf. Zetteri, i, 171. The lost 
pbrnso fihould be intorproled by the ' bov juat and bonoumble action ' 
which precedes. 
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CHAP, aiid he forgot that multitudes who had no means of 

— . — enforcing his attention to their wishes might neverthe- 

*^i'- less cling with tenacious pertinacity to tiieir old ways 

in spite of all that he could do to 1^ them in anoth^ 

direction. 

In carrying out the enterprise upon which he had 
embarked, the King's name was to Wentworth a tower 
of strength. In England he had never scrupled to use 
it fi'eely, as if the establishment of the royal authority 
was identical with the interests of the State. In Ireland 
it was far more identical with them than in England. 
Only in the King's name could Wentworth rebuke the 
elements of disorder and corruption, could teach idle 
and selfish officials to labour for the public good, could 
snatch public proi>erty out of the hand of the robber, 
and could cunteod against the abuses of ages from 
which the poor suffered oppression, and the rich and 
powerful reaped advantage. 
Need of The iirst necessity of such a government was to 

th^BiTOj.' possess an army upon which itcouldthoroughlydepend. 
Yet BO decided was the feeling in Ireland against a 
continuance of the contributions, that it seemed hope- 
less to obtain the money needed for the support of the 
soldiers without a more open breach of legality than 
Wentworth deemed expedient. 
Ffb, His course was swiftly taken. Having received 

t«keo ur from the King the assurance that all business should 
vortb to pass through his hands, and that all offices should be 
end"! ' conferred by himself,' as well as that no fresh expendi- 
ture should be incurred witliout his consent, he obtained 
a letter from Charles ordering the enforcement of the 
shilling fines for recusancy as soon as the contribution 
ceased.' At the same time he despatched a secret 

' Weotworth's PropoBifiong, Feb. 22. Slraf. Leitfii, i. 65. 

' The King to the Lord* Justices, .4pr. 14, 1632. Straf. LetUri, i. 
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agent to the principal Catholics, with instructions to chap. 

lay the blame of the measure upon the Earl of Cork. '■ — ■ 

The new Lord Deputy, he was to tell them, was their ' ^' 
best friend, and it would be well for them to avert the 
immediate danger by offering to continue the contribu- 
tion for another year. The Catholics fell into the trap, 
and consented to do as Wentworth wished. The Pro- 
testants were too dependent upon the support of the 
GovemmeDt to venture to resist.' 

Wentworth had thus a full year in which to take '633- 
his measures. For some unexplained reason he did weni'* 
not arrive in Ireland till the summer of 1633. On n^iiin!' 
July 23 he entered Dubhn. He soon found that he 
would have to create his instruments of government 
himself. " I find them in this place," he wrote, " a 
company of men the most intent upon their own ends 
that ever I met with, and eo as those speed, they con- 
sider other tlungs at a very great distance." The army 
was one * rather in name than in deed, whether it was 
considered in numbers, in weapons, or in discipline.' 
He was almost frightened to see the work before him. 
"Yet," he encouraged himself by saying at the end, 
" you shall see I will not meanly desert the duties I 
owe to my master and myself. Howbeit, without the 
arm of his Majesty's counsel and support, it ia impossible 
for me to go through with this work." Whatever 
support the King's name might give him he might 
freely enjoy. For counsel he must look to himself 
alone.* 

The Deputy's first work was to obtain a prolonga- ThoCun- 
tion of the contribution for yet another year. By Ji^im^. 
dexterously mingling hopes of an' approaching Parlia- 
ment with a declaration of his resolution to take the 
money by force if he could not have it in any other 



■ Wentworth to CottingtoD, Oct I, 1632. Slri^. Letta-$, i. 74. 

■ Wentworth t<> Fortluid, Aug. 3, 1633. Ibid. i. 96. 
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CHAP, way, he obtained the assent first of the Council and 

• — -,^ — ■ then of the Catholic landowners.' 

^ 33- xhe ends which Wentworth proposed to himself 

irorthi were in the highest degree honourable to his character. 
He saw that the mass of the Irish population was igno* 
rant and poverty-stricken, liable to be led astray by their 
priesia and impose<l upon by their lords. He wished 
to raise them to material prosperity, to make them 
laborious and contented. He wished, too, to give them 
knowledge and education, that they might be, as English- 
men were, loyal Protestant subjects of the King. Force 
and policy must combine to the desired end. The 
natives must be taught to feel their own weakness, and 
to acknowledge that the stem discipline imposed upon 
them was for their advantage. Trade and agriculture 
would flourish, and those who were benefited by the 
prosperity which followed would hardly look back 
with longing eyes to the days of wretchedness which 
had for ever passed away. 

Hii con- The sixteenth century had bequeathed to the 

Hdmceln , .-' ^ , . , 

the power Seventeenth an overweenmg confidence m the power 
niept of Government. In England especially the sovereigns 
had done much to effect a change in the religion and 
in the social condition of the country, and they seemed 
to have done much more than they really did. It ia 
easy for us, standing at a distance, to take account of the 
national craving for indejiendence of foreign dictation 
which drove unwilling Catholics to support a Protestant 
Government. It was not easy then to trace out the 
influence of other causes for the success of Elizabeth 
than tliose which she drew from her own high spirit 
and enlightened judgment. So much had been done 
by governmental energy and by governmental adroit- 
' Wentwortb to Coke, Aug. 3. Slraf. Leftas, i. 97. 
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ness that every thing seemed possible to energy and chap. 

adroitoess. Just as Bacon under-estimated the mystery , — ■ 

of material nature when he joyously declared himself ^ ^^' 
to have taken all knowledge for his province, so did 
Wentworth under-estimate the mystery of human nature 
when he thought that a few years would enable him to 
transform ignorance into knowledge and distrust into 
fidelity. It was true that he was about to accomplish 
marvels ; but he could not accomplish miracles. No- 
thing short of a miracle would suddenly transform the 
Irish Protestant Church into a true nursing-mother of 
the Celtic population in the midst of which it was 
encamped, or would suddenly transform the English 
colonists into beneficent diffusers of light and civilisa- 
tion. The Irish only knew the foreign clergy as greedy 
collectors of tithes, and the foreign settlers as greedy 
encroachers upon land. Nor had Wentworth himself 
the qualities which enable men to conciliate opposition. 
Careless of popularity and disdaining the arts by which 
it is acquired, he would not condescend to explain his in- 
tentions even to those whom he most wished to benefit 
He could not understand why it was that he was not 
loved. He left his actions to speak for themselves, and 
wondered that they were so often misinterpreted. 

The Deputy lost no time in bringing his little army sov. 
to a complete state of efficiency. He knew that punc- "me''"" 
tual pay was the first requisite for the restoration of "™*"" 
discipline, and by establishing a strict system of pay- 
ment he soon put an end to the loose system by which 
the Boldier had been a terror to the civil population 
and a broken reed in the hands of authority. The 
officers were startled to find that the new Lord Deputy, 
who, unlike hia predecessors, was General of the Army 
as well as Governor of the State, actually expected 
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CHAP, them to attend to their duties.' Hia own troop of 
■ — r — ■ horse soon became a model for the rest of the army. 

'°33- Wentworth's devoming zeal for the public service 

CoTOdi.'' found little echo in the Council. The Chancellor, and 
Annesley, now Lord Mountnorris, gave him some 
support. But their support was at best lukewarm, 
and others looked askance upon the obtrusive English- 
man who could not let matters alone which had been 
let alone so long. By degrees he gathered round him 
a few friends upon whom he could depend. He brought 
Wandesford from Yorkshire to be Master of the Rolls. 
He introduced Radcliffe, another Yorkshireman, into 
the Council. Loysd and devoted as they were, such 
men would serve as instruments for hia policy. But 
they coiUd not warn him against hia errors. 
Went- Wistfully he looked across the sea for support. 

S^™» The King was ready to stand by him, and to trust him 
*!"'"»« with such powers as had never been entrusted to any 
former Deputy. Yet now and then Charlea found it 
hard to keep the promise which he had given to leave 
all appointments in the Deputy's hands. Holland and 
the Queen were always pestering hira with applications 
for unsuitable persona and unsuitable grants, and he 
shrunk from saying No. It cost Wentworth a hard 
struggle to defend irom the greed of the English 
courtiers the revenue present and prospective upon 
which he counted. Even the army was tampered with 
at Whitehall, and even when Charles had no intention 
of unsettling Wentworth's arrangements in Ireland, he 
made no difficulty in leaving him to bear the odium of 
the refusal. In one of his letters he mentioned the 
names of some of the principal men in his Court who 
had asked for favour to be shewn to Ihem in Ireland. 
" I recommend them all to you," he added, " heartily 

1 Weiitwcirth to Cottington. Nov. 4. Str<^. Lt(tat, i. 144. 
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and earnesUy, but so as may agree with the good of chap. 
my service and no otherwise ; yet so too as that I may — .^ — • 
have thanks; howsoever that, if there be anjrthiog * ^^' 
to be denied, you may do it, and not I," ^ One case 
coat Wentwortha severe struggle. Falkland had died' 
before his successor crossed the sea, and had made it 
his dying request to the King to provide for his second 
son, Lorenzo Gary, in the Irish army. As long as cS^"m«. 
Wentworth was by his side Charles properly refused to 
entrust a company of soldiers to so young a lad. Soon 
after Wentworth reached Dubhn he discovered that the 
appointment had been made without consulting him. 
He explained that the company had been under the 
command of the late Lord Deputy, and had been left 
by him in the utmost disorder, and that young Cary 
was not likely to remedy the mischief. Besides, he had 
already appointed a real soldier to the post, and to 
force him to cancel the nomination would be evidence 
to the world that he was not trusted in England. His 
remonstrances were of no avail. Charles insisted that 
he had passed bis word to Oary, though he assured 
Wentworth that nothing of the kind should occur again.' 

Till Wentworth arrived in Ireland little or nothing Pit^y 
had been done to free the seas from pirates and from 
privateers who were pirates in all but name. On his 
passage across St. George's Channel, he had himself 
lost property worth 500/. He found trade at a stand- 
still. A Dutch vessel had been rifled and set on fire 
within sight of Dublin Castle. His anger was especially 
roused by such a defiance of his authority. " The loss 
and misery of this," he wrote, " is not so great as the 

■ Tbe Xiag to Wentworth, Oct z6. Slri^. LOtert, i. 140. 

* He f^ from a ladder in the park at TheoMd's and broke his leg. 
He died after the limb had been amputated. His eldest ao& Ludus had 
bem diambaed fiiom the command of a company by the Lord's Josticse. 

» Str^. Letten, i. 128, 138, 142, 207, 228. 
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scom that such a picking villain as this should dare to 
do these insolences in the face of that State, and to 
pass away without control." ' 

The pirates were for the most part subjects of the 
King of Spain, and Wentworth was anxious to be on 
good terms with Spain. But he did not, for that reason, 
deal leniently with Spanish pirates. In a short time he 
had two ships of hia own to guard the coast. To their 
command he appointed Sir Eichard Flumleigh, a man 
after his own heart. Before long, piracy in the Irish 
seas was the exception and not the rule. 

Hand in hand with the suppression of piracy went 
the encouragement of trade. Wentworth'a letters are 
full of evidence of the care with which he descended 
into the minutest details. The humble beginnings of 
the great flax culture of the north of Ireland owed 
thar origin to him. He advanced money out of his 
own pocket towards the carrying out of a project for 
manufacturing iron ordnance in the country. He 
spent long hours over an attempt to open comraerdal 
intercourse with Spain, and was never in better spirits 
than when he fancied that his efforts were likely to be 
crowned with success. He was deeply annoyed at the 
short-sighted eagerness of the English Government to 
place restrictions on Irish exportation for the protection 
of English manufactures. His notions on the evil of 
customs duties were in advance of his generation. On 
one occasion he advocated the imposition of a payment 
upon brewers on the ground that it might be ' a step to- 
wards an excise, which although it be heathen Greek in 
England, yet certainly would be more beneficial to the 
Crown and less felt by the subject than where the im- 
positions are laid upon the foreign vent of commodities 
inward and outward.' 

' Wentworth to Portland, Juim 9. Straf. Letteii, i. 89. 
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Wentworth'a recommendations that the rise of a chap. 
cloth manufacture in Ireland ahould be discouraged, — -^ — - 
and that the sole right of importing salt should remain 2.^^' 
in the hands of the Government, stand in startling con- Jj^I^ent 
trast with these enlightened suggestions. Wentworth ofdothmd 
intended them to stand in contrast. It was the indis- 
pensable condition of the reforms which he was medita- 
ting, that Ireland should be perfectly submissive to 
the English Government. There are those doubtless 
who, knowing how ill the English Government sub- 
sequently acquitted itself of its task, would argue that 
it would have been far better if Ireland had been left 
to its independence, and had worked out its own 
destinies in the midst of the strife and confusion 
which would have been the inevitable result. Those, 
however, who approve of Wentworth 's end can hardly 
^rly cavil at the means. Till his healing measures 
had found acceptance, and as long as the Irish feeling 
was still one of distrust if not of exasperation, som^ 
way must be found of sustaining the English domi- 
nion by other means than by the loyal assent of the 
governed. If Ireland was to be held in subjection, it was 
better that she should submit because Irishmen could 
not keep meat for winter use without English salt, or 
could not cover their nakedness without English cloth, 
than because they were subjected to slaughter and 
rapine by an English army. Nor was the injury to any 
class of the population very great. There were no 
flourishing cloth manu&ctures in existence in Ire- 
land to be ruined.' Their only chance of existence 

■ Wentworth ugued that one reosoa for allowing wool to be ez- 
ported WM ''becwite theyhAve no meaiu here to maunhctaTO it them- 
■elvM^ eo M Uie commodity would be utterly k»t to the growera unleM 
thie expedient be granted.' Weotworth to Ooke, Jan. 31, 1634- &ni^. 
Lttlmt, i. 194. No doubt Wentworth also argued that the King's cu»- 
toDU would benefit, but thia is plainly not hii primary reason. 
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in the future would be owing to the peace and 
■ order which Wentworth was doing his best to establish. 
If here and there some few Irishmen, who for some 
local reason might be profitably employed in making 
cloth, were forced to seek some other mode of hveli- 
hood, the grievance was not a great one in comparison 
with the sources of profit which Wentworth waa open- 
ing up in every direction.^ At all events, there is nothing 
in common between Wentworth's measures and the 
selfish l^islation of the later English Parliaments. 
The wool manufacture was to be repressed, not that 
England might grow rich, but diat Ireland might have 
peace. 

Wentworth knew better than to trust to material 
prosperity alone. He looked to the Church to supply 
the moral and intellectual force which waa to wean the 
Irish from the creed which divided them from most of 
their fellow-subjects of English race. The condition 
of the Irish Church, when Wentworth landed, was 
indeed deplorable. Over a great part of the country 
the fabrics of the churches were in ruins, and the 
revenues by which the clergy should have been 
supported had either disappeared in the tumults of the 
sixteenth century, or had been filched by the neigh- 
bouring landowners. There were parts of Ireland in 
which half a dozen benefices did not produce enough 
to furnish a suit of clothes to the pluralist incumbent. 
In such a state of things large numbers of benefices were 
of necessity heaped upon the bead of a single person, 
who was often a needy adventurer without a thought of 
fidfilli ng the duties of a position which furnished him 
with a miserable pittance, and it was seldom that 
suitors of this kind thought of asking for less than three 

' Wentworth to Portknd, Jm. 31, 1634. Straf. Zeltert, i. 190. 
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vicaragea at a time.' The Bishops' courts were in the crup. 
handa of rapacioua lawyera who exasperated the Irish ■ — 7 — ■ 
by their exactions. The peasant who counted it a ^^' 
sacrilege to bring his children for baptism to a heretic 
font, or to hear the words of consolation pronounced 
over the grave of those whom lie loved by heretic lips, 
was heavily fined if he ventured to seek the services of 
a priest of his own communion, tUl Wentworth interfered 
to stop the abuse. The excellent Bedell was no sooner sedeu >t 
appointed to the Bishoprics of Kilmore and Ardagh ^''■""*- 
than he protested against the folly of such tyranny. 
" I do thus account," he wrote to Laud, " that amoi^ 
all the impediments to the work of God amongst us, 
there is not any greater than the abuse of ecclesiastical 
iurisdiction. The demonstration thereof is plain. The Compuin. 

1 ■ ■ 1 ■ 11 . of the 

people pierce not into the inward and true reasons of chnrph 
things : they are sensible in the purse. Wherefore, let 
us preach never so piously ourselves, so long as the 
officers in our courts do prey upon the people, they 
account us no better than publicans, and so much the 
more deservedly, because we are called spiritual men 
and reformed Christiana." Bedell's own chancellor, 
one Alan Cook, appointed by his predecessor, and 
irremovable by himself, was one of the worst of these 
harpies. " Among the Irish," he said, " he hath gotten 
the name of Pouke" — the rude original of Shakspere's 
gamesome Puck — " and indeed they fear him like the 
fiend of hell. To his austerity the abandoning of 
the country by above a thousand of the inhabitants 
the last year was more imputed than to the hardness of 
the times." ^ 

No less pertinent was Bedell's complaint of the udor 
ignorance of the Irish language which was almost uni- Sth^rT»ii 

lugudge, 
< BrBMhal) to Ldnd, Ang. 10, 1633. S. P. Ireiand. 
■ Bedell tn l*Bd, Aug, 7, 1630. Lattdt Works, vi. 180, 
VOL. II. K 
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CHAP, versal amongst the clergy. How, he asked, could a 

' — ^^ — ■ minister diacharge his duty who could not speak to his 

^ ^^' flock in their own tongue. It was no wonder that the 

Catholic priesta, who were at no Buch disadvantage, 

gained the hearts of the people and were superior even 

in numbers to the Protestant clergy.' 

S'hu"' ^^ *°y "^^°- ^^o^*^ h&ve gained the confidence of 

diocew. Iriehmen, it would have been Bedell. To the pluralists 

he spoke by example. He resigned the See of Ardagh 

that he might not hold a second bishopric. At great 

expense of time and money he carried on a suit to 

get rid of his oppressive chancellor, and when he was 

unsuccessful in this he never failed to ap[>ear in 

person in his court, in the hope that he might shame 

him into better behaviour by his presence. He worked 

hard to acquire the Irish language, and as livings in his 

gift fell vacant, he refused to appoint any who had not 

followed his example. Prayers were read in Irish in 

hia cathedral, and he superintended the translation of 

the Old Testament, that of the New Testament alone 

having been hitherto completed. 

ittPMaiti. Bedell's zeal was not without its results. Irish 

converts gathered round him, and even Irishmen whom 

be was unable to convert loved and reverenced the 

English stranger who had given them his heart. But 

it was not in the nature of things that there should be 

many Bedells, and there was no hope of gaining the 

Irish people on any other condition. 

Went- What Wentworth could do, he did. He sternly 

worth OQ ' </ 

CboTcb repressed the persecuting zeal of the officials. It was 
useless, he said, to fine the Catholics for not attending 
church as long as there were no churches to go to.* 
He had no difficulty in tracing the causes of the evil 

> Bedell to Usber, Sept. 18, 1630. Burnet's Lift of B«iUli, $2. 
* ■\Veiitworth to Laud, Dec. 1633. Straf. Letter*, i. 171. 
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to 'an Unlearned clergy, which have not so much as chap. 
the outward form of churchmen to cover themselves ■ — ^ — - 
with, nor their persons any way reverenced or pro- ^^^^ 
tected; the churches unbuilt; the parsonage and vicar- 
age houses utterly ruined ; the people untaught, through 
the non-residency of the clergy, occasioned by the 
unlimited shameM numbers of spiritual promotions 
with cure of souls, which they hold by commendams ; 
the rites and ceremonies of the Church run over with- 
out all decency of habit, order, or gravity, in the course 
of their service ; the possessions of the Church to a 
great proportion in lay hands ; the Bishops aliening 
their very principal houses and demesnes to their chil- 
dren, to straugers,^ forming out their jurisdiction to 
mean and unworthy persons ; the Popish titulars exer- 
cising the whilst a foreign jurisdiction much greater 
than theirs ; the schools which might be a means to 
season the youth in virtue and religion either ill-pro- 
vided, ill-governed for the most part, or, which is worse, 
applied sometimes underhand to the maintenance of 
Popish schoolmasters ; lands given to these charitable 
uses, and that in a bountifiil proportion, especially by 
King James of ever-blessed memory, dissipated, leased 
forth for little or nothing, concealed, contrary to all 
conscience and the excellent purposes of the founder ; 
the CoU^e here, which should be the seminary of arts 
and civility in the elder sort, extremely out of order, 
partly by means of their statutes, which must be amended, 
and palely under the government of a weak provost; 
all the monies raised for charitable uses converted to 
private benefices; many patronages unjustly and by 
practice gotten from the Crown." * 

' The hurried onuBsion of the conjunction a quite in Wentworth'i 
nuumer. It frequently .occun in hi* spepch at York. 

' Wentworth to Lftud, Jan. 31, 1634. Straf. Lrfteit, i. 187. 
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CHAP. One of the chief offenders amongst the laity waa 

• — > — • Richard Boyle, the great Earl of Cork, aa he was 
Tii'fci^iof ^*y^^ who, aa one of the Lords Justices after 
Cork. Falkland's departure, had been distinguished by his 
Protestant zeal. He had come over to Ireland as an 
adventurer in 1588 with 27/. in hia pocket He began 
his operations by buying up for a trifle valuable claims 
which the owners did not know how to turn to account. 
He contrived to gain the fevour of men in authority, 
and, unless he ia much maligned, he used his oppor- 
timities unscrupulously. Before the end of the century 
he held more land than any one else in Ireland. The 
wealth thus acquired prospered in his hands. His 
estates were well cultivated. Buildings of all kinds, 
houses, churches, and schools, rose upon them.' But 
if he spread improvement around him, he spread mis- 
chorch chief as well ; and Wentworth was able to charge him 
fiSS"^ with appropriating to himself, for a paltry rent of 20/., 
''''"■ the whole of the revenues of the Bishopric of lismore — 

which brought him in 1,000^. a year. Another sum of 
loo^ a year, which should have been applied to the 
repairs of the cathedral, went to swell the Earl'a 
income, and the cathedral was in consequence falling 
into ruins. A suit was at once commenced against 
him in the Castle Chamber, a court answering to the 
English Star Chamber, and in the end he was com- 
pelled to disgorge thus much of hia ill-gotten wealth, 
and to submit to a heavy fine. 
L,^ Another dispute between the Deputy and the Earl 

^'' was of a more personal character. Lady Cork had 
lately died, and the widower had erected a gorgeous 
tomb to her memory in St. Patrick's. The monument 

< The chkmcter of the Eul is diMectod, vith quotatioiu from origiml 
Aocmaeotn, in "WngbSt Hittorj/^lrtiaHd, i.6lS. State of the Buhoprio, 
May 3, 1634- S. P. Ireland. 
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was placed under the chaDcel arch, and part of it chap. 
occupied the space on which the high altar had for- - — ^ — • 
merly stood. As soon as Laud heard of it, he *^^' 
protested that this was no place for a tomb. Charles 
was at first inclined to pass the matter over, but 
he finally decided as Laud wished him. The Lord 
Deputy, nothing loath, ordered the tomb to be pulled 
down, and to be re-erected in another part of the 
church. 

Wentworth's ceremonialiam did not go very deep. "^""^ 
He was not likely to agitate the Irish Church as the 
English Church was being agitated by Laud. But he was 
himsdf fond of outward decency and order, and he be- 
Ueved that the n^Iect of formalities would stand in the 
way of the conversion of the CathoUc population. When 
he arrived in Ireland he found that one of the Dublin 
churches had served his predecessor for a stable, that 
a second had been converted into a dwelling-house, 
and that the choir of a third was used as a tennis- 
court. The vaults underneath Christ Church were let 
out as ale-housea and tobacco-shops. In the choir above, 
the Communion-table, standing in the midst of the 
congregation, had become an ordinary seat for maids 
and apprentices. Wentworth ordered the Communion- 
table to be placed at the East end, as in English cathe- 
drals.^ He put a stop to the practice of walking about 
in the aisles and chattering during service, and shut up 
the tobacco-shops below. Further than this he did not 
go. He was not so ignorant of the relative importance of 
diings as to impose the duty of changing the position 
of the Commxmion-table upon the country clergy, at 

' Sir Jamea Ware in his Diuj ipealn of this m having bma done 
on June 21, before Wentmirth'e arrival. Bramhall, however, in bis letter 
of Aug. 10 ( Workt, i. lixix), speaks of the abuse as still existing. Per- 
hape the order was given but not carried out till Wentworth catue. 
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CHAP, least till the Irish clergy were in a different state firom 
■ — .' — ' that in which he found them. The first thing to be 
' ^^' done was to regain the lost property of the Church, 
so that a single Irish benefice might once more be 
worth accepting. The next thing would be to induce 
able and zealous ministers to transfer themselves to 
Ireland. When that waa accomplished, everything 
else which Wentworth desired might be expected to 
follow. Wentworth did all that lay in his power to 
carry these promises into execution. From the King 
he obtained a grant to the clei^ of all impropriations 
in possession of the Crown, and efforts, which were 
successful in some instances, were made to induce the 
laity in like case to follow the Eoyal example. 
1634. For Wentworth the difficulties of the Irish Church 

H^JS^s were only part of the difficulties of bringing the Irish 
mSit. nation under discipline and order. For some time 
he had been in correspondence with the King on the 
subject of the coming Parliament. That Parliament 
was in no sense representative of the Irish nation. In 
the House of Lords the Bishops, reinforced by Eng- 
lishmen who had received Irish peerages, could give a 
majority to the Government ; and the House of Com- 
mons had been so arranged in the preceding reign as 
deliberately to falsify the expression of Irish opinion. 
Seats had been given to the merest hamlets, provided 
that diey were likely to return Englishmen and Pro- 
testants. The sesaon of 161 3 had been di^raced by 
an open fight between -the two fections. Such a body 
could never serve any of the purposes for which Par- 
liaments are designed. Wentworth hked it the better 
for that. He knew that the two parties were nearly 
equal,' and that there was a slight majority on the side 
of the Protestants, and he believed that by a skilful 
mixture of firmness and blandishment he might play 
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the two parties off against one another, till he had chap. 
gained from them the eemblauce of a national sanction • — ^ — - 
to the decrees which emanated from his own will. * ^^ 

It was an immense advantage to him that the iii^pUn 
Irish Parliament was debarred by Poyning's law from iotc th« 
taking any Bill into consideration which had not pre- m«Dt. 
viously been submitted to the English Privy Council. 
He was thus fr'eed from such claims a« had been put 
forward by the English House of Commons 'to a 
liberty to offer anything in their own time and order.' 
His immediate object was to gain a grant of subsidies 
sufficient to support the army for a few years without 
the Contributions. That breathing time was all he 
needed. He never doubted that, when it was past, the 
King's revenue would, through his efforts, have be- 
come equal to the expenditure. He now proposed 
that there shoidd be two sessions. In the first, supply 
was to be granted unconditionally. In the second, 
such Bills for the benefit of the subject as he thought 
it advisable to pass should be converted into law. 

The Bills which Wentworth thought it advisable to Hisre»iu. 
pass did not include the whole of the Graces. More l^hofna. 
especially he intended to omit the confirmation of all 
estates with sixty years' title, and the concession to the 
landowners of Connaught of those patents which, 
through no fault of their own, they had neglected to 
enrol. As far as Connaught was concerned, he had a 
plan of settlement very different from the confirmation 
of the rights of the existing landowners. In the rest 
of Ireland he had no wish to deal hardly with those 
whose titles were defective. But he would give them 
security, not by a sweeping measure applicable to the 
whole country, but by separate bargains in which 
each individual proprietor would have to compound 
for an indefeasible title by the jjayment of a moderate 
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ci^AP. rent to the Crown. Before he left England he had 
■ — -^ — ■ obtained from the King the appointment of a body of 
Commiaaioners authorised to conclude bargains of this 
kind,* and be now proposed that, t(^ether with the 
Subsidy Act, a Bill should be brought in and passed, 
even in the first session, giving a Parliamentary con- 
firmation to such arrangements as these Commissioners 
might see fit to conclude. 
»hi*^ . In rejecting these two Graces Wentworth undoubt- 

h.d In edly believed that he was doing the best for Ireland 
as well as for the King. It was in hb eyes the main 
condition of good government in the future that the 
Irish should be held in subjection till the time came 
when they could be raised to a higher stage of civili- 
sation by the educative influence of a reformed clergy 
and by the enticements of material comfort. The 
scheme itself was hopeless from the beginning. Its 
very conception could only have proceeded from one 
who was ignorant, as most, if not all of his contem- 
poraries of English blood were ignorant, of the per- 
sistency with which a race clings to its ancestral habits 
and modes of thought. In fact, the very reason which 
made Wentworth most desirous of effecting the change 
Would be accepted by a modem statesman as a suffi- 
cient motive for rejecting it without a moment's hesi- 
tation. It was because the condition of the Irish 
stood in need of so much improvement that it was 
cruel as well as unwise to attempt to destroy their 
self-reapect by hunying them forcibly over the stages 
of progress which separated them from their English 
conquerors. Even if Wentworth's policy had been 
wiser than it was, it would have been heavily weighted 
from the beginning with the broken word of the King. 

' Conuuission, Feb. 1 1, 1632. lAscelles, Liher Muntrum JTibemia, 
1.I3S- 
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Charles had expressly promised that the next Parlia- chap. 
ment should be used to confirm the landowners' titles - — ^ — - 
as well in Connaught as in the rest of Ireland. The '^■^'*' 
course taken for the confirmation in individual cases, 
might perhaps be regarded aa a performance of that pro- 
mise with a modification imposed by political necessity. 
The course taken with r^ird to Connaught was a 
direct breach of the engagement which had been given. 

On July i4Parhament met. As Wentworth had J^'*- 
hoped, the Protestants, many of whom were oflScial ofP"ii«- 
dependents on the Government, were in a small 
majority. He had instructions to dissolve at once in 
case of an unexpected refusal of supplies, and to levy 
the revenue he needed by his own authority. Nothing 
was further from his intentions than to allow any 
freedom of action to any one but himself. He heard 
with indignation that the Cathohc priests had been 
threatening their flocks widi excommunication if they 
gave their votes to a Protestant. Such a course, he 
declared, would lead to the division of the country 
into a Papist faction and a Protestant faction, a result 
which, aa he naively added, * is to be avoided as much as 
may be, unless our numbers were the greater.' A sheriff, 
who ' carried himself mutiuously,' as Wentworth ex- 
pressed it, at the Dublin election, was fined in the Castle 
Chamber, and deprived of his office. A successor was 
appoini^ and two Protestant members were re- 
turned.' 

In the speech with which the Deputy opened the Jniyij. 
session, he took care to address his hearers aa^hc w<^'« 
wished them to be, not as they really were. The 'p**"''- 
King, he explained, bad done, and was doing all that 
could be done for the benefit of Ireland. In order 
that his beneficent rule might continue, the army must 

' Wentworth to Coke, June 34. Straf. Letter*, i. 269. 
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CHAP, be maintained to give ' comfort and encouragement to 
■ — . — quiet minds in their honest occasiona, containing the 
hcentious spirits within the modest bounds of sobriety.' 
For this purpose the debts of the Crown, amounting to 
75,000/., mugt be paid off, and the yearly deficit of 
20,000/. filled up. The remedy must be permanent. 
It was beneath the dignity of his master to ' come at 
every year's end, with his hat in his hand, to entreat ' 
them to be pleased to preserve themselves. Then fol- 
lowed words of warning. " Let me advise you," said 
Wentworth, with keen recollections of the events of 
1629, "suffer no poor suspicions or jealousies to vitiate 
your judgments, much rather become you wise by 
others' harms. You cannot be ignorant of the mis- 
fortunes these meetings have run of late years in 
Kngland ; strike not therefore upon the same rock 
of distrust which hath so often shivered them. For 
whatever other accident this mkchief may be assigned 
unto, there was nothing else that brought it upon us 
but the King's just standing to have the honour of 
our trust, and our ill^ounded obstinate fears that 
would not be secured. This was that spirit of the air 
that walked in darkness, abusing both, whereon if once 
one beam of light and truth had happily reflected, it 
Iiad passed over as clouds without rain, and left the 
King far better contented with his people and them 
much more happy ; albeit as they are — thanks to God 
and his Majesty — the happiest of the whole world." 
Finally, there must be no divisions among them, 
between Catholic and Protestant, English and Irish. 
" Above all, divide not between the interesta of the 
King and his people, as if there were one being of the 
King and another being of his people. This is the 
most mischievous principle that can be laid in reason 
of State, and that which, if you watch not very well, 
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may the eaailiest mislead you. For you might as well chap 
tell me an head might live without a body, or a body ■ — ^ — - 
without a head, as that it is possible for a king to be ' ^■*' 
rich and happy without his people be ao likewise, or 
that a people can be rich and happy without the king 
be so also. Most certain it is t^t their well-beiag is 
individually one and the same, their interests woven 
up together with so tender and close threads as 
cannot be pulled asunder without a rent in the 
Commonwealth." ' 

Some of those who listened to these words would wxWsnt- 
doubtless look back over 1629 to 1628, and would nistBntwiih 
ask whether the speaker was the same man as he who 
had stood up in the English Parliament to declare that 
unless they were secured in their liberties they could 
not give. It was not Weutwortb'a habit to defend him- 
self. But there can be little doubt that he would have 
declared his conduct to be perfectly consistent. There 
was in his eyes all the difference in the world between 
England under Buckingham and Ireland under Went- 
worth. Id the one case the head was at fault. In 
the other case the body was incapable of appreciating 
the wisdom which flowed from the head. 

Wentworth's government had all the short-lived Juij- \f. 
merita and the grave defects of despotism. The uien"^ 
slightest attempt to convert constitutional fiction into 
a reality met with his most strenuous resistance. The 
first sitting of the Commons revealed the strength 
of parties. The Catholics moved to purge the House, 
in pltuQ words, to exclude many of the Protestants on 

> Speech, Jut; 1 5. Strof. Z«tf«r«, i. 386. As this ipeech wm mi 
extempore one, it is more likely M rereiil Wentworth's Teal nature. How 
penuftDent lua ide&« were will be seen bj comparing it witb the speech 
at York, in i6z8. Even the quotaUon, ' Qut nuijure ubertatg gron 
tiam ^iete$ referre tokiU,' reappeftrs. 
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AP- the ground of uon-residence in the conatituenciea 
-^ — ■ which had elected them. The question was referred 
^^ to a committee. But its members were nominated 

from the Protestant side by a majority of eight, 
r 18. Wentworth struck the iron whilst it was hot. 

The next morning, his friend W^idesford moved for 
six subsidies, a grant far larger than the Deputy had, 
a short while before, thought it possible to obtain. 
Before the sitting was at an end they were voted 
without any difficulty whatever. 

Then, when it was too late, the Commons combined 
to ask that the G-races might be confirmed. They 
were told that so many as were good for them should 
be passed into law In the next seasioo. For the pre- 
sent they must content themselves with a Bill for 
giving a Parliamentary title to the awards of the Com- 
^ "■ missioDers for defective titles. They at once submitted, 
a. and the session came to an end. 
,31. Wentworth ordered the Judges at the Summer 

l^uie Assizes to magnify the King's gradous favour in giving 
*" his assent to this Bill, as well as to assure the people of 
the intention of the Government to proceed to great 
reforms in the next session.' 
. ao. Isolated as he knew himself to be in Ireland, Went- 

Mk> worth turned to the King for some token of his satis- 
im. faction which might give assurance to all men that in 
resisting the Deputy they would have to reckon with 
the King. In all humility he asked for an Earldom. 
Charles, who liked to be the originator of his own 
fevours, refused to grant the request.* Wentworth had 

' Wentworth to Coke, Aug. 18 ; Wentworth to the Judges, Aug, 21. 
iSStrqf. Lttter», L 276, 292. 

» Wentworth to the King, Sept 20. The King to Wentworth, Oct. 
23. Ibid. i. 301, 331. 
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to meet Parliament ag^n without any mark of hia chap- 
sovereign's approbation. ■ — 7 — ■ 

The new session was opened on November 4. On ^^ ' 
the 27th Wentworth announced that the whole of the 1^^^^ 
Graces would not be the subject of legislation. In a 
moment the Catholic members of the Lower House 
burst into insiu:rection. Through the accidental Ac«thoUo 
absence of a few of their opponents, they found them- 
selves in command of a majority. They declared that 
if the IQng's promise was to be thus scandalously 
broken, they would pass no bills. One vote after 
another went againstthe Government. Sir Piers Crosby, 
a member of the Privy Council, who had commanded 
an Irish r^ment at Eh^, put himself at the head of 
the movement, and urged the rejection of a Bill for the 
punishment of accessaries to murder. 

Wentworth was not to be thus overborne. He ^'^ 
summoned a meeting of the Privy Coundl, and obtained "^^ ' 
their assent to the sequestration of Crosby from the 
board till the King's pleasure could be known. At the 
same time he made ui^ent instances to the absent Pro- 
testant members to return to their duty. Id his eyes, 
whatever he might have said in his opening speech 
about the maintenance of harmony between Catholic 
and Protestant, it was still a question of the gradual 
and irresistible supersession of the religion of the Irish 
by the religion of the English. " It may seem strange," 
he wrote, in the account of the afiair which he sent 
home, " that this people should be so obstinately set 
against their own good, and yet the reason is plain ; 
for the Friars and Jesuits, fearing that these laws would 
conform them here to the manners of England, and in 
time be a means to lead them on to a conformity in 
religion and faith also, they oatholicly oppose and fence 
up every path leading to so good a purpose; and, 
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ctiAP. indeed, I see plaioly that, ao long as this kingdom 
■ — ~ — ■ continues Popish, they are not a people for the Crown 
' ^*' of England to be confident of; whereas, if they were 
not still distempered by the infusion of these Friars 
and Je-suits, I am of belief they would be as good and 
loyal to their King as any other subjects." 
F^f'ill ^^^ Protestant members responded to Wentworth's 

•eamdjie* appeal. They returned to their posts, and Bill after 
Bill was carried through the House. On December 14 
the second session came to an end, to Wentworth's 
complete aatisfaction.' 
1635. Two more short ses^ons were needed in the course 

Hi»ioD>. of the following year to complete the work of le^s- 
lation. ^To such series of wise and beneficent laws 
had ever been enacted in Ireland. Wentworth would 
have been willing to retain so useful a Parliament for 
future work. Charles, however, who held that Parlia- 
ments, being ' of the nature of cats, grew curst by age,' 
commanded a dissolution. 
■634. With the lud of a Protestant majority whidi repre- 

TbB Irish seated but a small minority of the population of 
tiod."*^ Ireland, Wentworth had obtained the semblance of a 
national approval to those changes in tlie law which, 
as he hoped, would lead to changes greater still. His 
care was unceasing for the improvement of the material 
position of the clergy, in the expectation that they 
would thereby be the better fitted for the work which 
he expected from them. But he was not content with 
improving their material position. He thought that 
it would be necessary, if they were ever to make con- 
verts of the Irish, to modify their teaching so as to 
render it more acceptable to those to whom they were 
sent. As the very fact that in Ireland a Protestant 
minority had been thrown in the midst of a Roman 

' Wentworth to Coke, Dae. i6. SIraf. Letteri, i. 345. 
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Catholic popuktioQ, had made that minority, wherever chap. 
it had retained any conaciousnesa of religion at all, ■ — . — ■ 
more defiantly and obtrusively Protestant than in coun- '^' 
tries where Protestantism had no danger to apprehend, 
the Irish articles drawn up in 1 6 1 5^ under Usher's guid- 
ance, had adopted the Calvinistic doctrine in its most 
distinctive form. Wentworth determined that Convoca- ^'*»t- 
tion.withoutformally repeahng these artides,shouldnow demmnisiu 
adopt the articles of the Church of England, bo as prac- 'fthe ""^ 
tically to supersede those which he found in existence, .ttfcies. 

To this high-handed attempt to deal with their opposition 
belief, the clergy in the Lower House of Convocation u»ot 
naturally objected. They appointed a Committee """'" 
which proceeded to revise the Canons of the Church 
of England, and which directed that the Irish articles 
should be received under pain of excommunication. 
The Deputy at once interfered. Sending for Dean 
Andrews, the Chairman of the Committee, he told him 
that he was possessed by the spirit of Ananias, and 
that ' it was not for a few petty clerks to presume to 
make articles of feith.' With his own hand he drew 
up a Canon prescribing the acceptance of the English 
articles, and ordered that it should be put to the vote. 
Wentworth 'a Canon was adopted with only two dissen- 
tient voices.^ The other Canons of the Church of 
England were amended by Bramhall, perhaps under 
Usher's direction, and were finally adopted.* As far as 
Dean Andrews was concerned Wentworth's contempt ,635. 
was amply justified. In order to punish him, he n.o°i^n''IT 
obtained from the King his promotion to the Bishopric *■"■"'*■ 
of Ferns, a See so poor as to afford to its new I 



' Wentworth to Laud, Dec. 16. Straf. Letteri. Biajohtil to Laud, 
Dec. 20. S. P. Irehmd. The latter shows that the point was mooled in 
the Upper House, wbich Dr. Elrington doubted. U^tn't Worht, ii. 74, 

1 Etiington's life of Usher. Uihei^i Woi-ht, i. 1 ;8. 
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CHAP- a smaller income than that which he had received as 
' — 7- — " Dean of Limerick. So deUghted was Andrews with 
the promotion that he boasted of it openly in the pulpit 
before he learned the cost of it. " How long,'' he said, 
in a sermon at which Wentworth was present, " how 
long have we heretofore expected preferment But 
now, God be praised, we have it." Wentworth had 
much difficulty in keeping his countenance. ** He is a 
good child," he wrote, in ^ving an account of the 
scene, " and kisseth the rod."^ 
"^ '^d '^^^ condition of the Irish Church, in feet, was such 

thethurch. as to iuvlte the interference of the Deputy. It was the 
creature of the State as no other Church in Ijie world 
was. If the protecting hand of the English Government 
were removed, it would fall of itself before the com- 
bined assaults of the native Catholics and of the rapa- 
cious landowners who extended to it a nominal defe- 
rence. The habit of subservience to the Government 
was a necessity of the situation. It shewed itaelf 
not merely in time-servers like Andrews, but in men 
as pious and honourable as Archbishop Usher. 
Wentworth professed a good-humoured but somewhat 
contemptuous toleration for an Archbiahop who had 
done so little to help him in the emergency, mingled 
with a ancere respect for his learning and character. 
In fact Usher could hardly have acted otherwise than 
he did. He was himself a believer in the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination, and he can hardly have 
regarded the setting aside of the Irish articles with 
satisiaction. But he had a keen sense of the evils 
which affected the clei^, and he justly regarded those 
evils m more destructive than slackness to advocate 
even a doctrine which he believed to be true. He 
therefore warmly supported Wentworth and Laud in 

* Wentworth to Laud, March lo. Stnjf. Zfiffrt, i. 37S, 
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their effortB for the moral improveinent of the Irish chap. 
clei^ without approving of their doctrinal ten- ■ — r^— - 
dencies. ' ^^' 

The rejection of the Irish articles was followed by a Presb^- 
fierce attempt to repress the Calvinistic Presbyterianism in ui.wr. 
of the Scottish colonists in Ulster. Bramhall, the new 
Bishop of Deny, was a man after Laud's own heart. 
He announced that he would soon put an end to such 
practices in his diocese. " It would trouble a man," 
he wrote, contemptuously, " to find twelve Common 
Prayer-booka in all their churches, and those only not 
oast behind the altar because they have none ; but in 
place of it a table twelve yards long, where they sit 
and receive the sacrament like good fellows." * 

Zeal, imless it worked in his own grooves, was Hop«ieM- 
never intelligible to Wentworth. No dream of the wmt- 
wildest enthusiast was ever more shadowy than this Sd^'" 
vision of the practical man of a religion sober and 
energetic, without doctrinal exaggerations as without 
the bittemeas of party spirit by which they are attended. 
He might as well have attempted to yoke the zebra to 
hia chariot as to bring the Scottish and Bnglish settlers 
of the North and the impulsive Celts of the rest of 
Ireland under the same decorous discipline of the 
Eagliah Church. Yet even here it was Wentworth's 
perception of facts rather than his judgment which was 
at feult. Calvinistic Presbyterianism with him was 
(amply the work of a few factious agitators. Irish 
Catholicism was simply the work of Friars and Jesuits. 
He had no conception that these forms of beUef were 
but the natural outcome of the life of those by whom 
they were held, and that in seeking to eradicate those 
beliefe from the hearts of men he was embarked on an 
enterprise to which even his powers were ludicrously 

1 Bninhall to lAvd, D«c. 20, 1634. S. P. £-rf(md. 
VOL. II. L 
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CHAP, inadequate. He might browbeat Farliamenta and 
• — r — ■ Cottvocations, because those Parliaments and Convoca- 
* ■^5- tjons were but shadowy emanations from an alien 
Government. He could neither create nor destroy the 
religion of a people. The Calviniatic preacher and the 
Jesuit miaeionary alike had a hold on the spiritual side 
of man's complex being. They appealed to his hopes 
of heaven, his craving for a guidance upon earth which 
he could follow without abandoning his own habits of 
belief. What had Wentworth to set in opposition to 
thatP 
^^l^p™- Closely connected with Wentworth'a eagerness to 

uHonj. convert the Irish to Protestantism was his eagerness to 
introduce fresh English colonists in order to tighten his 
grasp upon the native population. In neither case was 
he without a desire for improving the condition of the 
Irish themselves. He believed in hia heart that they 
would be the better for the influence of the Enghsh 
settlers, just as he believed in his heMt that th^ would 
be the better for the influence of the Enghsh form of 
rehgion. The dedre of strengthening the King's autho- 
rity and the desire of elevating the condition of his 
subjects were inseparably connected in hia mind. 
Piqnror How this matter of colonisation looked in the eyes 

thSo^'Sid of Englishmen may be learned from a paper of advice 
puctwioo. ^\^^ related to the projected plantation of Ormond. 
" If the natives of those counties," we are told, " may 
be estated in convenient quantities for their livelyhood 
by good grants from tiie King, they will be more ready 
and assured servants to the Crown and will build and 
plant ; whereas now, having no title and much of land 
divided into very petty tenancies, the people have no 
comfort to build or settle, neither are able to serve as 
becometh, nor to suppress the insolent idlers. If these 
countries were so governed by English, there woidd be 
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an absolute interposition between the Irish of Con- chap. 
naught and the Irish of Leinster, both which are moat ■ — - — ■ 
wavering and doubtful of all other parta of the king- ^ ^^' 
dom, whereas now, by the opportunity of the freedom 
they there enjoy to intercourse, the peace is daily dis- 
turbed. These were the countries that' gave Tyrone 
passage and most relief when he brought his army into 
Munster to join the invading Spaniards; so as the 
putting of these into right hands and governance is 
an act of greater consequence than is easily foreseen. 
Because there is no English in that country, there is 
not so much as the fece of a church or any resident 
ministers. By this plantation the churches will be 
endowed, congregations settled, the religion in some 
measure professed, and the service of God induced." 

Three towns, the writer added, should be built and 
settled with English burgesses, whilst the petty Irish 
might be established as copyholders or tenants for life 
of small proportions, to dwell about the towns, so that 
their children might be brought up in trade. Such 
of the natives as were ' possessed of any lands by 
virtue or pretence of any late patents ' were ' to be 
favourably used.' * 

Another writer treated of the counties of Roscom- Piptron 
mon, Shgo, and Mayo in a more trenchant style. " The nu^ht. 
remote parts of these counties which border upon the 
sea," he says, " and most of the inland counties, are in- 
habited with a poor indigent people so barbarous in all 
respecta as the Indians or Moors. This plantation will 
bring in amongst them some undertakers of the British 
nation which sometime will beget the natives to more 
dviUty and conformity, as in other places they have 
done where the plantations have run. The inferior 

* Adrice to ^ant ft portion on the Shannon. S. P. Ireland, Bundle 
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CHAP, nativefl do all of them make their dependency upon the 
■ — .— Iriah lords, and do now pay unto them either pubhc 
'635- or private cliiefries. There is not any one thing per- 
mitted by the State which draws with it a more per- 
nicious inconvenience to the Crown and commonwealth 
than this very particular, for it is the condition of the 
Irish lords and gentry to esteem all those who pay them 
rent and chiefties to be their people, their followers, 
their very slaves ; and the nature of the inferior Irish 
natives is to conceive and account his lord to whom he 
pays rent or chie&y to be his only patron and protector, 
as good and loyal subjects conceive of their king, to 
whom they are so devoted as they wiU at any time go 
into open action of rebellion at the will and pleasure of 
their lords." 

This evil, the writer proceeded to ar^e, would be 
remedied by die proposed plantation. " This planta^ 
tion wiU bring in freeholders of the British nation into 
all the counties, who wiU be able to serve his Majesty 
and the commonwealth at all pubhc services faithfuUy, 
equally, and indifferently, agreeable to the truth of 
their evidence, whereas at this present all business and 
matters are swayed and carried agreeable to the will 
and disposition of one or two men in a county, so that 
neither his Majesty nor any other subject can have any 
indifferency upon any inquiry or trial, to the great detri- 
ment and disservice of his Majesty, and the unspeakable 
loss and prejudice of the subject. This plantation will 
double his Majesty's certain revenue in what now is 
paid and whatsoever it wOl do more. This plantation 
will intermix the British nation with the natives, which 
will bring in civility by divers ways and means ; it will 
procure the natives to become laborious, who are apt 
to labour by the good example of others, when they 
may have hire and reward for the same ( but the Irish 
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lords and gentry do never give the poor people any- ^^^• 
thing for their labour, which doth bo dispose them to • — -. — ■ 
idleness. It will bring in trade and commerce, the ^ ■*'' 
English language, apparel, customs, and manners. It 
will beget incloeures, and laying their land into severals 
which now lies as in common. This will be a great 
means to banish and suppress night thieves and stealers 
of cattle. It will beget good, perfect, and plenty of 
guides in the Irish countries of the British nation, the 
want whereof, in the late rebeUions, were a great means 
of the long continuance of the wars. ... It wiU bo 
intermix the British nation with the natives as the 
natives shall not be able hereafter to contrive any re- 
bellions as heretofore they have done, but that the State 
will have timely advertisement of the same to prevent 
or meet with the inconveniency. . . It will improve 
generally the lands of the whole province, and by the 
well and orderly laying out of the natives' lands round 
and entire together, the loss of the fourth part will be 
equally recompensed, and wiU not be unwelcome to 
most of the natives who are men of any judgment and 
sensible of reason, and have taken special notice of the 
convenient and orderly living of the freeholders in those 
countries where the plantations have run already." ^ 

The view taken in these papers is the same as that Engiiah 
taken by every Englishman who had visited Ireland, ma 
Accustomed to a life passed in busy activity, and 
thrown upon his own resources to provide for himself 
and his family under the disdpline of enforced submis- 
sion to the authority of a Government in the lower 
functions of which he himself shared, and against the 
encroachment of which he was to a great extent pro- 
tected by the law, the Englishman was unable to under- 

1 The benefita whicli will sriae from tlie plantatioii. 8. P. Iretofd, 
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Stand that even this rude poTerty-stiicken Iriah life 
- might have ita charms for men whose training had 
heen different irom his own. He could not compre- 
hend how what seemed to him to be a slavinh aubmis- 
sioD to the caprices of the chief might find its compen- 
sation in the kindly intercourse of good-fellowship 
which sprung up firom the acknowledgment of a 
common kinship between the chief and his tribe ; or 
how the lack of the sentiment of individual ownership 
of land might be made up by the sense of joint owner- 
ship in the whole of the territory of the tribe. For 
even the most learned Englishmen in those days had 
never thought of studying the ways and habits of less 
civihsed nations, except as objects of amusement or 
derision. The lesson that it is only with tottering steps 
and slow progresa that a people can walk forward on 
the path of civilisation had yet to be revealed. 

In the mistake of under-estimating the amount of 
resistance which the Iriah were Ukely to offer to his 
well-meant efforts to drag Uiem forward for their good, 
as a foolish nurse drags forward the child committed 
to her care, Wentworth was no wiser than the mass of 
his countrymen. Nor did he take into his calculation 
the repellent effect of the sudden introduction amongst 
the native population of a number of rough Englishmen, 
greedy of gain and contemptuously disr^ardM of the 
feehngs of a people whom they looked upon aa bar- 
barous, and whose very language they were unable to 
comprehend. 

Even in Ulster, after more than twenty years' settle- 
ment, colonisation had not smoothed away all diffi- 
' culties. In January and February the municipal 
authorities of the City of London, to the principal Com- 
panies of which the coimty of Londonderry had been 
granted, appeared before the Star Chamber to answer 
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to a chaise of having broken their charter. That '^^^^• 
charter had imposed conditions upon them which they ' — 7 — ' 
had undoubtedly failed to fulfil. They had been ex- \^^^' 
pected to build more houses than they had built, to ^°J^'"" 
send over more English settlers than they had sent, J^^^ 
and, above all, to exclude the Irish natives from holding 
land except in certain specified districts. It appeared 
that in many parts of the county the natives out- 
numbered the colonists in a very huge proportion, that 
instead of being converted to Protestantism, these 
natives remained constant to their own rehgion, and 
supported a large number of priests who confirmed 
them in their resolution to set the English clei^ at 
defiance. The Star Chamber held that the charge was 
fully proved, and condemned the City to a fine of 
70,000^., and to the forfeiture of the land. It is not 
unlikely that a body of London citizens may have been 
somewhat remiss in directing the arrangements of a 
settlement in the north of Ireland. But it was hard 
measure to hold them responsible for the failure. It Fob. 
was not their fault if English colonists would not emi- of tiw "" 
grate in such numbers as was desirable ; and if the new ^^^t 
proprietors could not find Englishmen to rent their 
farms, it was more than was to be expected from 
human nature to ask them to keep their lands out of 
cultivation rather than let them to the Irish. Nor was 
the temptation to admit Irish tenants, even when an Eng- 
lish applicant presented himself, easy to withstand. An 
Irishman, as it was stated upon evidence at the trial, 
was always ready to offer a larger sum tiian an English- 
man would consent to pay. It is possible that this 
unexpected residt may have been owing in part to the 
strong desire of the natives to remain attached to the 
soil which they regarded their own. But another 
reason suggests itself, which goes far to explain the 
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CHAP, difficulties of the task which the Deputy had imder- 
■ — ^ — ■ taken. The Iriah of Ulster fiilly believed that the day 
Veb^ was at hand when the O'Neal and the O'Donell would 
return, and when their dispossessed tribesmen would 
enter into the possession of the well-tilled lands and the 
newly erected habitations of the English intruders. If 
thb belief were shared by the settlers, it is easy to ■ 
understand that few would be ready to pay a lai^e rent 
for a farm in a new and unknown land in which he ran 
a good chance of having his throat cut one morning by 
his Celtic neighbours. On the other hand, an Irishman 
would be inchned to offer something more than the 
fair market price in order that he might be in actual 
possession of a portion of the soil when the day of 
liberation came.' 

It would be some time before the citizens of London 
learned whether the fine imposed upon them was to be 
exacted. In the end, after the expiration of four years, 
they received a pardon on surrendering then: Irish 
■ estates, and payment of 1 2,000/., which Charles wanted 
to give as a present to the Queen. Wentworth, who 
seems to have taken no very great interest in the 
investigation conducted in England, was nevertheless 
ready, after sentence had been given, to turn the occa- 
sion to the best profit for the King. The lesson of the 
Ulster difficulties, however, had no effect in causing 
juiv. him any hesitation in his resolution to treat Connaught 
woHhpr«- afl Ulster had been treated by James. In July he 
vTbiw Cod- proceeded westward with the intention of finding a title 
nai^t. ^Qj. jjjg King — in other words, of persuading or com- 
pelling the Connaught juries to acknowledge diat the 
soil of the province belonged to the Crown for some 
reason intelligible only to the EngHsh lawyers, in spite 

■ Notes of the proceedinga in the Stu Cbunbei, ita, And Feb. 1635. 
S. P. Irdnnd. 
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of the solemn promise of the King that he would take chap. 
DO advantage of any such technicality. 

Wentworth had no conception that 
for the Irish to resist excepting from interest or spite. J"*™- 
He took his measures accordingly. He did not, indeed, 
as he might have done if his conscience had convicted 
him of wrongdoing, order the selection of juries com- 
posed of the dependents of the Government. He 
ordered, on the contrary, that * gentlemen of the best 
estates and understanding should be returned.' If the 
verdict of such persons was as he wished it to be, it 
would carry weight with it amongst their neighbours. 
If it was otherwise, they would be wealthy enough to 
' answer the King a good round sum in the Caatle 
Chamber.' 

The Deputy's first attempt was made in Roscommon, '"'y 9. 
He sent for half-a-dozen of the principal gentry, worth in 
spoke them &irly, and assured them that though the man. 
King had a clear and undoubted titie to the whole of 
Connaught, he was ready to hear any argument which - 
might be urged to bar his rights. The next day, after Jnij 10. 
the case had been argued by the lawyers, Wentworth 
addressed the jury. He told them that his Majesty 
had been moved in the first place by his desire to make 
them ' a civil and rich people, which ' coxdd ' not by any 
so Boie and ready means be attained aa by a planta- 
tioQ. . . . Yet that should be so done as not to take 
anything from them that was justly theirs, but in truth 
to bestow amongst them a good part of that which was 
his own.' He had no need to ask them for a verdict 
at all. The King's right was so plain that a .simple 
order of the Coiirt of Exchequer would have been 
sufficient to ^ve him all he claimed. His Majesty was, 
bowever,graciously pleased to take his people along with 
him, and to give them a part of the honour and profit 
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c^. of 80 glorioua a work. Wentworth concluded with the 
■ — -^ — strongest possible hint, that if they ventured to refuse 
j^y^^o. ^ acknowledge the King's title, they would do sq at 

their peril. 
^^^ This mixture of cajolery and firmness bore down 

^°^Si opposition in Roscommon. The jury returned a ver- 
»ndM»yo.' diet for the King, and in Sligo and Mayo tbe same 
result was obtained. The Galway jury at Portumoa 
Th^EMi ^^^^ *^^ Deputy more difficulty. Wentworth was 
rioklS." ^^^ i^ '^e territory of the De Burghs. The head of 
the family, Earl of St. Albans and Clanrickard, had 
stood by Elizabeth when all Ireland was seething with 
rebelhon. Ever since be had loyally kept his country 
in obedience to the Crown, but it was with the loyalty 
of a tributary king to his suzerain rather than wiUi die 
fidelity of a subject. He had himself hved of late 
years in England, but his chief kinsmen exercised au- 
thority and dispensed justice in his name in Galway. 
Though sprung from the Norman invaders, the 
De Buigha had long been Irish in habits and religion, 
and they naturally looked askance on Wentworth'a 
desire to establish the domination of Protestantism and 
of the English law on a soil so peculiarly their own. 
Rcdituce To his surprise the jury boldly found against the King. 
'"^' His anger knew no bounds. He fined the Sherifi" i ,000^. 
IjU^S^ for returning a packed jury, and directed that the jury- 
queatkni. jq^q themselves should appear in the Castle Chamber 
to answer for their fault. He directed that steps should 
be taken to procure an order fi"om the Court of Exche- 
quer which would set the verdict aside, and that troops 
should be sent to Glalway to make resistance impos- 
sible.^ 
Went- Wentworth's own explanation of these proceedings 

piaaaUML was that the verdict given did not express the real 

* Wentvortb to Ooke, Julj 14. Straf. Zttttr$, t. 443. 
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sentiments of the jurora. It had been dictated to them cbap. 
by the Earl's nephew and steward It was no mere ■ — . — ■ 
question of trudi or falsehood. It was simply a ' ^^' 
question of loyalty to the Earl or loyalty to the King. 
Now therefore was the time to break the power of this 
powarful chieftain. A fiur opportunity was offered of 
securing the county * by fully lining and planting it 
with Enghsh.' To do this it would be necessary to 
take from the pretended owners of land more than die 
fourth part, of which, by the rules of a plantation, those 
of the other three counties were to be deprived. His 
Majesty was 'justly provoked so todo, and likely to put 
a difference between them who force him to undertake 
a suit at law for his own, and his other subjects who 
readily acknowledge his right.' ' 

The chief lesson of Wentworth's history is missed ciwrieter 
by those who regard him as an oppressor and a tyrant trmtment 
beating resistance down before him in order to give 
free scope to his own arbitrary will. In truth the type 
of his mind was that of the revolutionary idealist who 
sweeps aside all institutions which lie in his path, and 
who defies the sluggishness of men and the very forces 
of human nature, in order that he may realise those 
conceptions which he believes to be for the benefit of 
all. The real objection to Wentworth's deahng with the 
Galway jury was, not that he respected it too little, but 
that he made use of it at all to attain an object which 
those who composed it r^arded as unjust. He tried 
at one and the same time to reap the advantages 
of autocratic despotism and of legal government 
The result was far worse than if he had interfered 
authoritatively with the strong hand of power. By 
consulting the jury and refusing to be bound by its 

> Wentworth uid the OotnmiaaDiiara to Ooka, Aug. 25. Stntf. 
Lditrt, i. 450. 
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CHAP, verdict, he sowed broadcast the seeds of distrust and 
— -■ — ' disaflection. He had bowed in semblance before the 
^^' majesty of the law, only to turn upon it in anger when 
it ceased to do hia pleasure. The King's authority 
would be associated more than ever in the eyes of 
Irishmen with unintelligible, incalculable violence. 
It was a force to be bound by no er^jagements, and 
acting by no rules which they were able to under- 
stand. 

In the end, however, Wentworth's poUcy would stand 
or fiill by the measure which he dealt out, not to the 
kinsmen and followers of Clanrickard,but to the mass of 
the population of the county. It ia useless to deny that 
his intention was to benefit them. But here too there was 
the mixture of force and fraud which ruined the success 
of either. He wanted the Irish to be more orderly 
and industrious, more rational in religion and poUtics, 
higher in the scale of civilised beings in every way. 
Yet his own conduct was not one which he could 
fairly ask them to imitate. They knew that he pro- 
posed to deluge their land with English colonists who 
would regard them with contempt, and who were only 
to be brought so far from home in order that they 
might keep them in awe as the gaoler keeps his 
prisoners. They knew that he treated with contempt 
the religion to which they clung and the old ancestral 
reverence with which their chiefe inspired them. To 
Wentworth the relation which bound them to their 
chiefe was one of mere tyranny on one side and servi- 
tude on the other. He did not see, what the poorest 
Irish cotter saw, that that system which seemed to 
favour none but idle swordsmen and profligate 
cosherers, kept up in the hearts of the Celtic people 
the beUef in the old principle which still survived as 
part of the old inheritance of our race, that the soil 
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belonged not to this man or to that, but to the tribe chap. 

which dwelt upon it. What did they know of the '■ — 

arguments of the Dublin lawyers, based upon techni- '^^^^' 
caUties which were but the froth and scum of an alien 
system of law. What were the flaws to be found in 
the granta of Plantagenet kings, or contrived by the 
rc^ery of Dublin officials, to them P They held that 
the land was theirs, and that it was not to be portioned 
out to any intruder who might come in by the good 
fiivour of a foreign ruler. 

It does not follow that Wentworth was not right in Petiaon 
proclaiming that the time had come when the system w«7. 
of tribal ownership must ^ve way to the system of 
individual ownership. But he did not even try to take 
along with him those who were most interested in the 
change. " If," said the inhabitants of Galway in a 
petition to the King, " pretension of manuring and 
bettering the country be the ground of plantation, if 
his Majesty be so pleased, they will undertake to effect 
such performances as any other planters would have 
done, the rather that they will make it appear how the 
country, though now in a good state, would be shortly 
much improved if the fear of plantations and other 
threateningB had not hindered them." Doubtless there 
were risks on this side too, and it would need some 
pressure to obtain the fulfilment of these promises 
when the fear of danger was withdrawn. It woiUd 
need the maintenance of a powerful army and the 
exertion of active diligence to see that the change was 
really effected. But it would have had the immense 
advantage of making it clear in the eyes of t^e liiah 
population that the English Ck>vemment was on their 
nde, and t^t it was in favour of the poor and oppressed 
Irishman, not in favour of the English adventurer, that 
its strong arm was ready to int^rena Above all, 
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CHAF. Wentworth would at last have had a case which 
— . — • would enable him to appeal to the sense of justice of 
' ^^' those whom he governed. To say that the King's 
promises to the Connaught landowners were condi- 
tional upon the performance by those landowners of 
the duties which they owed to their own followers 
would have offended no man but those landowners 
themselves. To seize the lands of rich and poor upon 
what every man knew to be a mere pretext, in onJer 
that he might build up upon the ruins a new society 
the very foundations of which had yet to be laid, was 
to offend against the universal sense of right. There 
are times when institutions become worthless, when 
Parliaments and juries are mere cloaks for misgovem- 
ment and oppression. But behind Parliaments and 
juries liea an indestructible tenacity with which eveiy 
population chngs to the habits of life which it has in- 
herited. Wentworth, for a time at least, might have 
set afflde the institutions which were intended to be the 
organs of the population if he had reverenced the 
population itself. In hurrying on social changes 
which approved themselves to few excepting to him- 
self, he courted disaster. He was building a house 
upon the sand. The flood would soon rise which was 
to sweep it away. 

WentworUi failed where he believed himself to be 
strongest. At the bottom his life's work was conten- 
tion, not so much for the Eoyal authority as for the 
supremacy of intellect. And now it was his own 
intellectual conception of the Irish problem which had 
proved defective. "The voice of the people," as 
the first Parliament of James had declared, is, "in 
things of their knowledge, as the voice of God." 
If Wentworth saw things to which the Irish people 
were blind, they too, in their turn, saw things to 
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which he was blind with all his wisdom. There is no chap, 
eecurity that the wisest statesman will not pursue a ■ — . — 
phantom of his own imagination. There is no security * ^S- 
that popular feeling will not rush headlong into impa- 
tient and ignorant action. But the statesman guards 
himself best against the errors incident to his calling 
who keeps his ear open to the indications of popular 
feeling which it is his business to guide, as the people 
guard themselves best against the errors incident to 
their position when they keep their ear open to the 
words of experience and intelhgence which it is their 
safety to follow. It was Wentworth's fault that he 
attempted to drive and not to lead, that he offended 
deeply that moral sense of the Irish community in 
cherishing which far more than in the importation of 
hundreds of English soldiers or thousands of English 
colonists, lay the truest hope of the prepress of Ireland 
in dviliBation and in aU things else. 
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THE SEOOHD WBIT OF SHIP-HOITET. 

CHAP. To no man did Went-worth pour out his troubles 
■ — r-^— and his difficulties aa he did to Laud. The mind of 
yfl^^^' die Deputy indeed was cast in a nobler mould than the 
Tortbuid mind of the Archbishop. He waa less regardful of 
trivialitieB, and more bent upon assuring the higher 
aims of a statesman's life. But In the main the 
characters of the two men were formed upon the same 
lines. Both trusted to the influence of external dis- 
cipline upon the minds of the people. Both were un- 
willing to admit that the ruler who had formed his 
own idea of right ought to be turned aside by the 
desire of complying with the wishes of the governed. 
Both were beyond measure energetic, and unsparing 
of themselves in the service of that master whose in- 
terests they beheved to be identical with the interests 
of the State. Both were advocates of that which in 
the jargon of their confidential correspondence they 
Thorough, called Thorough,' of the resolute determination of 
going through with it, as it might nowadays be ex- 
pressed, of disregarding and overriding the interested 
delays and evasions of those who made the pubhc 
service an excuse for enriching themselves at the 
public expense, or the dry technical arguments of 

' Thorough and thmngh ue the uma woiida, and b the 17th century 
weia ipdled in the same tkj. 
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the lawyers which would hinder them in their schemes chap, 
for the public good. -^ — r^— 

It was a noble ambition by which these men were ' ^5- 
possessed, an ambition which was, however, none the 
less likely to overleap itself because it was not stained 
with personal selfishness or greed. It forgot that the 
desire to do good ia not always an assurance of wisdom, 
that even the quirks of ignorant lawyers or the 
atufadity of an ignorant mob may be a useful safe- 
guard gainst the hasty and thoughtless actions of men 
who believe themselves to be wise. 

In the spring of 1635, however, Wentworth and 
liaud seemed to be carrying all before them. They 
were able to rejoice together over the removal of the 
man who was the imperstuiation of inactivity and 
selfishness. Portland was dead, the cause, they thought, 
of all that was amiss, the Lady Mora of their corre- 
spondence. Month by month Laud had watched his 
irregularities, had draped them to light before the 
King, and had been startled to find that Charles dung 
to his old minister in spite of all that could be 
said gainst him. 

laud fondly hoped that the system which Pcotland Conv*r«. 
had established would come to an end with his life. tweenUnd 
When Edward Hyde, the young lawyer who was one ' 
day to become Earl of Clarendon, came to him to tell 
how t^e late Treasurer had thrown useless obstacles in 
the way of the merchants of London, in order that 
a dependent of his own might be benefited by the ob- 
struction, Laud told him that he knew nothing of 
such matt^iB, but that as the King had, contrary to hia 
desire, made him one of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, 'he intended to spare no pains to enable 
himself to serve his master.'^ 

1'* I^%, L 2J. 
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CHAP. The appointment of the Treasury CommiaMOn was 

■ — r-^-^ only a temporary expedient. Amongst those who ware 
' ^^ r^rded afl hkely to be ultimately selected as Port- 
Went, land's Bucceasor, Wentworth and Cottington were the 
CottiDRtoD most promioent, and it was believed that on the whole 
^Tra^ the Ki ng inchned to Wentworth.' It ia useless to 
^.' speculate whether, if the Lord Deputy had at this time 
transferred bis services to Englaod, be would have 
accelerated the outburst of renstance by his arrogant 
defiance of the popular will, or would have postponed 
it by the skilfulness of his repressive measures. For 
the present, however, it was impossible to recall him 
from Ireland. When Portland died in March, the 
Irish Parliament was still sitting, and Connaugbt was 
still unvisited. Partly in the hope that Wentworth's 
services might still be avmlable in Eogland, partly in 
order that a thorough and impartial investtgadon might 
be conducted into the financial position of his Govern- 
ment, partly too from tlie natural irresolutioQ of bis 
character, Charles postponed the selection of a Lord 
Treasurer for some months to come. 
Lwid (Dd At the Treasury Commission Laud was the repre- 

>t iha sentative of Wentworth's ideas, less skilful indeed, and 
c^^ far less likely to seize the true point at issue in a com- 
plicated question, but to the full as pertinacious and as 
resolute to set the service of the King above all other con- 
siderations. Both here and at the Committee for Foreign 
A&irs, he found himself opposed by Cottington, whose 
faults and merits alike were in glaring contrast with 
the faults and merits of the Archbishop. When Laud 
willed anything he willed it with all the fixity of pur- 
pose of an earnest if narrow mind. He was utterly 
ignorant of the ways of the world, and, as he had told 
Hyde, he bad no acquaintance with the special business 

■ Oorrei'B deapatebea, Mareb j;> II- ^«>>- ^'SS. 
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of the Treasury. Hia moral iDdignation against the chap. 
carelessnefla and the worse than carelessness of officials ■ — r^ — 
filled the sails of his purpose, and he drove straight ^^^' 
to the mark before him, reckless what offence he 
gave or what difficulties he laid up in store for the 
future. For himself he had no private ends in view, 
no desire of pelf or vainglory, no family to provide 
for or state to keep up. Cottington, on the other hand, 
was swayed neither by zeal for the pubUc good nor 
by scrupulous regard for justice. He would be con- 
tent if only, whatever happened, the bark of his fortunes 
remained floating on the tide. Never at a loss for a 
courteous word to those who sought his favour, he 
was never known to do a kind action which entailed 
loss upon himself. If there waa anything which he 
really respected it was the Church of Eome and the 
Spanish monarchy. But the representatives of the 
Church of Borne and of the Spanish monarchy did not 
cease to complain that they could never be sure whether 
he was in earnest or not, or to express a belief that in 
all probalnUty he meant to trick them in the end. He 
had a superficial knowledge of most things, without 
knowing anything thoroughly. As Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, he bad acquired a close acquain* 
tance with the details of financial business, which, 
together with his perfect command over bis own 
temp^, gave him an enormoiis advantage over his 
irritable rival. Nothing pleased him so much as when 
he could contrive by gravely defending some untenable 
propowtion, to ezdte the anger of the irascible Arch- 
bishop, in order quietly to turn Uie laugh upon him in 
the end. Nor was the conflict between the two men 
ao entirely unequal as the difference between their 
moral natures would seem to show. Laud brought 
with him to the Treasury Uie same errors which were 
kS 
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CHAP, the cause of all his roi^overnment of the Church. 

' — . — ■ Just as outward form and ceremony was to him not 
, ^f' merely the sign but the very source of Christian unity, 
so he never got beyond the idea that to gather money 
into the treasury was the s^n and source of the 
polilical strength of a financier. It was enou^ if 
material wealth were at his command, and he never 
stopped to ask whether the moral forces upon which 
the constfuit supply of wealth ultimately depended 
were also on his aide. Oottington was very far from 
seeing the root of the evil, but he had tact enough 
to know that even a surplus might be deaj'ly bought at 
the cost of exasperating the nation. 

CottingtoD was the more to be dreaded aa an 
antagonist, as he had lately received a special mark of 
the King's favoiu-. Su- Robert Naunton, Master of the 
Court of Wards, was old and in ill health, and Cotting- 
ton was selected by the King as his successor. The 
Earl of Salisbury, it is true, had received a promise of 
the reverfflon of the place, but Salisbury was notoriously 
incompetent to fulfil the duties of any office calling for 
the exerdse of the most ordinary ability, and a letter 
drawn up by Cottington himself informed him that 
though h^ Majesty would not forget him, he would not 
make him Master of the Wards.* It was more difficult 
to deal with Naunton himself. HI as he was, he was 
hopeful of recovery, and he would not hear of retiring. 
It was only by the direct intervention of the King, 
accompanied by general promises of favour, that he 
was at last induced to surrender his office. A few days 
later the poor man was petitioning for a pension granted 
him by the late King, which had remained unpaid for 
years. He died almost immediately ailer the petition 

' OottiiigtoD Mid Windebftuk to SaHabuiy, Feb.F S. P. Ihm. 
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had been penned.' Cottington had some days before chap. 
taken poaaession of his office, which became in hia ■ — -^ — • 
hands more profitable to the Crown than his prede- ' '?^' 
cesser had made it. cottingion 

It was not long before Laud b^an to doubt tbeWuds. 
whether much had been gained by Portland's death. 
In all his eSbrts to obtain a thorough investigation of 
the finances he was met by difficulties moved by Cot- 
tington. At la^ the quarrel came to a head over an 
arrangement which had been made by the late Lord 
Treasurer fra: improving the manufacture of soap, and p^S^^ 
for filling the pockets of his friends. 

The origin of the soap monopoly which came in the 1631. 
end to stir np the ill feeling of the people against the rint sii^p 
Government and to set rival ministers by the ears was *" 
a humble one. Certain persons had obtained a patent 
in the preceding reign for the manufacture of soap 
by a new process, from materials produced within 
the King's dominions. This grant was confirmed in 
December 1631 by a patent in which the Monopoly 
Act was distinctly appealed to in words which shew 
the anxiety of those who drew it up to keep within the 
limits of that statute.^ 

So fer, nothing illegal had been done. . But it is ,^^^ 
proverbially difficult to draw an Act of Parliament so as cwnpuiy. 
to secure it completely against evasion, and the Mono- 
poly Act proved no exception to the rule. The l^isla- 
ture had distinctly excluded corporations from the 
incidence of the act, and as it was a legal maxim that 
the King could found corporations for the benefit of 
trade, it was in the King's power to create as many 
monopolies as he pleased by placing the sole right of 

' Pstition, ^ P. Dom. cclxxzr. 74. 

' Onat to Jonct uid otbera, Dm. 17, 1631. Pat. f Ciark$ I. 
Part la 
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CHAP, manufacture in the hands of a corporation instead of 
■ — J—- conferring it upon an individual. Nor were the King's 
J ^'' powers exhausted here. He claimed a general right of 
Bupervision over trade for the benefit of the community, 
which, if he chose to make use of it, would entitle him, 
in the eyes of the prerogative lawyers, to interfere with 
commercial transactions in every possible way. In 
the exercise of these powers, Charles, early in 1632, 
erected a Company of Soap-makers to buy up the 
rights of the patentees. The Company engaged to 
produce by the new methods 5,000 tons of soap a 
year, and to pay into the exchequer 4^, for every ton 
sold by them, which upon the quantity named would 
bring in 20,000^. a year. They engaged to retail the 
soap at the low price of 3d. a pound. The King was, 
on his part, to prohibit the export of tallow and potash 
In order that the materials of the manufecture might 
itiiisutho- be attdnable at a cheap rate. No monopoly waa 
Mrtaiinap granted to them excepting for the new invention which 
inred. they had secured, but they were empowered to test 
all soap made by independent persona, and to prohibit 
. its sale unless it had been marked by them as sweet 
and good.^ 
OppreniTB The last provision was as impolitic as it was 
ihi«^r- oppressive. By it the independent soap-makers were 
" subject to a test imposed not by an impartial official, 

but by the very men who were tlieii- rivals in trade, 
and who had every interest in pronouncing their pro- 
ductions to be deficient in quality. The suspicions to 
which the grant of powers so enormous naturally gave 
rise were strengthened when it was known that the 
greater number of the members of the new Company 
were selected from the cfique of Roman Catholics who 

' Erection of the Corporatioii, Jtui. 20. Indenture, May 3, 1633. 
Pai. 7 Chtirh* I., Part 12, 8 Otarli* I., Vast 5. 
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had attached themselves to Portland, and who were *^^'*- 
finding so many opportumties of enriching theinselvee ■ — -•■ — ' 
tiirough his protection. 

Whilst the minds of those who were engaged in jaii> as. 
the soap trade were still in a state of excitement, a pro- 
clamation appeared forbiddiDg the use in the manu- 
&cture of any oil other than olive or rape oil. The 
employment of fish oil, which had been much used for 
many years, was thus prohibited, on the ground that 
aoap so made was bad.' 

The soap-makers protested in vain. They retorted ^^J^^ 
that the Company's soap was as bad as tiieirs was oftiieK«p- 
good, and they found many believers. The question 
between the Company and the soap-makers rapidly 
assumed the dignity of an aff^r of state. The Council 
charged the soap-makers with suborning persons to 
spread false rumours to the disparagement of the Com- 
pany's soap, and ordered the Attorney General to ^^^'"^ 
commence a prosecution in the Star Chamber of some chwobro 

- , . , , . , . , , prosemtton 

of their number who persisted in carrying on the ordered. 
manufacture without submitting to the Company's 
test. In order to meet the rumour by other means 
than prosecution, the Council directed that the new 
soap should be submitted to an impartial tribunaL 
The Lord Mayor, the Lieutenant of the Tower, tt^ether Dec & 
with sundry Aldermen and men of note, were formed i^ai^ 
into a Court of Inquiry.' When the Court assembled, ^^ 
two washerwomen were introduced, to one of whom 
was handed a piece of the Company's soap, whilst the 
other was suppUed with soap procured elsewhere. 
Tubs were brought in and a bundle of dii*ty clothes. 
When each washerwomaQ had done hsr best, the Court 

' Frocl&mation, June 28. Sj/mtr, xiz. 383. 

' Orders of OouncU, Dec 6, 1633, Jan. 29, 1634. The Ooundlto ths 
Jiutleci, Feb. S. P. Dom. cc^. 2), ccUt. 34, cclx. 119. 
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CHAP, pronounced that the clothes washed with the Com- 
■ — r^— ' pany'a soap ' were aa white and sweeter than ' those 
^ ^^" which had been operated on by the production of the 
independent manufacturers. To add weight to this 
decision, a declaration in its support from more than 
eighty persons of various ranks, peeresses and laun- 
dresses being included, was circulated with it, and to 
this was appended a statement that the opinions said to 
have been given against the soap were not really the 
ojflnions of those to whom they had been attributed, 
or else had been * procured by persons who had no 
experience in the said soap.' 
'pif Soon after this report had been received, the Privy 

Ti» Coin- Council wrote to the Justices of the Peace in commen- 
sMofUig dation of the virtues of the authorised soap. Its 
recommendatioas were received with a smile of incre- 
dulity. It seemed so probable that the Council cared 
more about their rent of 20,000^. a year than about 
the excellence of the manufactured article. When die 
agents of the Company visited private works in order 
to seize untested soap, the owners were able to raise a 
Soap lioti. mob against them. They complained that their clothes 
were torn, and their lives in danger. The Company 
called upon the Council to come to its assistance with 
that fffotection without which it would be ruined. 
Unpopular as monopolists, the Soap Company was 
additionally unpopular as being mainly composed of 
Catholics, and it was even believed in well-informed 
quarters that much of the money invested had been 
raised by the Jesuits. The new soap was known in 
the streets as the Popish soap. It was hard to drive 
a successfid trade in the face of such obstacles.^ 

' " ^ puT troppo rero die qHEJcuni, per non dir molli, in particolare 
43eeuili e BeDsdettini, hauno mutato il oc^tio dalle amme in qnello dall« 
horee ; et in particeUre a dice del detto Borilio," iM. Bit BmoI Brooke, 
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Like the patentees of gold and silver thread fourteen chap. 
yeara beiure, the Company was now in diflSculties ■ — r^— ■ 
through the impossibility of securing themselves against ^ f^ 
competition. They had incurred considerable expense ^^p 
in establishing their business, and they had been unable in apD- 
to make the promised pajrments to the Crown. Their 
charter was thus forfeited by the non-fulfilment of its 
conditions. Yet the Council continued to take their 
part, and ordered the arrest of the offenders.' 

Such was the position of affairs when Portland '^s- 
died. The Company had been so entirely his creation, the ind*- 
that the independent soap-makers saw in his death the md- 
signal for their triumph. They came forward with the 
most lavish offers. If only they were formed into a 
corporation in the place of their rivals, they were ready 
to pay 8/. a ton into the exchequer, inst«id of the 4^. 
which the Company had offered. The share of the 
King in the proceeds of the manu&cture would thus 
have been raised, upon the estimated rate of 5,000 tons 
yearly, from 20,000^ to 40,000^. a year.* 

Laud took their part. He was doubtless content, 
like the rest of his contemporaries, to beheve that it 
was a good act to encourage the manufacture of soap 
made out of English materials in the place of the 
manufacture of soap made out of foreign materials, and 
if this principle was to be maintained, it was better that 
the work should be entrusted to those who were prac- 
tically acquainted with the business, than to a body of 
gentlemen whose only qualification was the possession 

*■ at mo compagno, che con duuui de* Qeeoiti na entnbi in un traffloo 
d' VD DuoTO npone, il quale, perclie a questa plebe qod pace e waotca 
V autore, lo chiamB aapone papisticu." Panxam's letter, '^^ 1 1635. 
Becctd qgbx TVoMcr^. 

' Petition of the Oompany, Sept. 29. Order in Oonndl, Bept 39. 
8. P. item, ccbcriy. 52, 53. 

* Laud to Weutwortfa, June iz. Lauii TTorfa, yii. 138. 
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c^^- of Court fevour. Cottington, however, thought other- 
■ — 7 — ' wise. The friends of Portland were in the main hie 
June friends, and he fought hard agaiqst Laud at every stage 
contentioo of the djscussion. Laud, indeed, unintentionallj placed 
r'^rti *""^ "* ^'^ Opponent's hands. Instead of advo- 
cating the cause of his chents on the ground upon 
which they were strong, he supported them oo the 
ground on which they were weak. If it was wrong to 
levy 20,000/. a year from the existir^ Company, it 
was still more wrong to levy 40,000/. from their rivals. 
If the price at which the soap was sold would not bear 
the burden, the sellers would be ruined. If it could 
bear the burden, a new form of indirect taxation would 
be imposed by the royal prerogative. It may easily 
be understood that neither Laud nor Cottington cared 
to enter upon the question involved in this last consi- 
deratioQ. On the simple ground that 40,000/. woidd 
be better for the exchequer than half that sum, I^ud 
beat Cottington from point to point But, as he 
bitterly complained, ' when all holes are stopped, then 
the King could not do it in honour, and God knows 
what.' On Laud's own shewing, Cottington was plainly 
in the right. Unless the charter were attacked on 
higher grounds, it was not for the King 's honour that 
a compact deliberately entered into should be annulled 
simply because others offered to pay a lai^er sum into 
TheCMD- the exchequer. In the end the Company's rights were 
tiwiedr" continued on the understanding that they would advance 
10,000/. for the King's immediate necesaties, to be 
deducted from their future payments.^ The payments 
were to be 30,000/. for the next two years, and 
40,000/. afterwards.* Laud had therefore gained hifl 

■ Xtce^ Sooki, July 17. Hallua wu mJBt&ken in aupponng tbia 
mone; waa paid as b. fine for the renewftl of the ch&rler. 
' Ganard to Wentworth, July 30. Str^. LetUrt, i. 445. 
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point with respect to the money, whilst Cottington had *^^4^- 
his way about the peraons. The iadependent manu- — ?■ — ' 
fecturers paid the penalty. Xhey were delivered over j^ ' 
to fine and imprieonment in the Star Chamber when- 
ever they ventured to make soap without submitting 
their articles to the inspection of the Company's 
searchers. 

Laud's anger, when once it was aroused by any ^"f* 
suspicion of slackness in the service of the K i n g, was ^^*' 
not easily allayed. He was convinced that the Company huik. 
would never pay the money, whilst he was equally 
convinced that there would be do difficulty in obtaining 
it from his own favourites. All who had taken Cotting- 
ton's part in the business were included in his displea- 
sure. The desertion of his old friend Windebank vesed 
him greatly, so greatly Uiat he broke off all ties of 
fiiendship with a man whom he bad raised to the 
Secretaryship and who had now turned against him. 
It was very pitiable, but it was something more than 
a mere difference of opinion which angered him. He 
had discovered that Portland had been bribed with 
2,000/. by the Company, and he saw in Cottington the 
continufttor of Portland's want of principle. He was 
disgusted with hia disingenuousness, and with his dis- 
position to shrink &om going to the root of difficulties. 
To Wentworth he poured out hia distress freely. If 
Portland had been the Lady Mora, Cottington was the 
Lady Mora's waiting-maid. All he wanted was to get 
the Treasurer's staff and to fill his own pockets as Port- 
land had done before him.' 

The impulse which laud's presence gave to the Eneigiiie 
Treasury Board could not possibly remain without the°i^i». 
effect. Old accounts were subjected to a thorough in- ^Zioo. 
vestigation, new sources of revenue were opened up, 

' L«id to Weutwortii, July 31. ZmuTi Worki, Tii. 155. 
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CHAP, and old claims refurbished for modem use. In Port- 
• — r^ — ■ land's time few new demands had been advanced. 
' 35- There waa a good deal of peculation, but scarcely any 
taxation to which people were not already accustomed. 
The compositions for knighthood were universally 
acknowledged to be legally due to the King. Even the 
payment of Ship-money by the port towns had given 
rise to no general objection. Scarcely was Portland 
in hia grave when all this was changed. To fill the 
King's exchequer was the first thought with Laud and 
of those whom Laud waa able to influence. 
Aprils. The forest claims were first moved. On April 8 

Forert the blow at last fell upon the Essex landowners. The 
Ck)urt which bad adjourned in the preceding autumn 
waa re-opened by Holland, and this time Pinch ap- 
peared as an assessor on the Bench. Sentence was 
given for the Crown. All lands to the south of the 
road from Colchester to Bishop's Stortford were ad- 
judged to be within the limits of the forest. Holland 
explained that though he was bound to carry out the 
sentence of the Court, he would do what he could to 
mitigate its violence.' 

Mitigated or not, the sentence delivered in Essex 
could not fail to propagate the belief that the King 
was determined to strain his technical rights in order 
that he might reap a pecuniary advantage. The issue 
of a Commission on depopulations pointed in the 
same direction. In Uie preceding October Sir Anthony 
Koper had been sentenced to a heavy fine in the Star 
Chamber for allowing fields which had once been culti- 
vated to be desolate, and for ejecting the cultivators 
from their homes. The Commissioners were directed 
to enquire into amUar cases, and to compound with the 

■ A1»tntct of Pn)c«ediiigB In the Stfttaments on behalf of the Oom- 
nf Works, p. 37. Epping forett Comnusfion. 
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guilty upon payment of a fine. It looked as if there chap. 
was more thought taken for the money to be paid for — ^-^ 
condoning the evil than for the redress of the evil ' ^^' 
itaelf.i 

It was but another step in the same direction when .■'<™^ 
Coventry announced that the King had resolved to give nwch to 
a fiirther extension to the writs of Ship-raoney. On 
June 1 7 the Lord Keeper addressed the Judges accord- 
ing to custom before they left London for the Summer 
Assizes. The first part of his speech may be accepted as 
an expositiou of Charles's system of govenmient in ita 
ideal form. He spoke to the Judges of the care which it 
behoved them to take to do equal justice between rich 
and poor, to guard against ' the corruptions of sherifis 
and their deputies, the partiality of jurors, the bearing 
and siding with men of countenance and power in their 
country,' to make 'strict inquiry after depopulations 
and inclosures, an oppression of a high nature and 
commonly done by the greatest persons that keep the 
juries under and in awe, which was the cause tiiere 
are no more presented and brought in question.' 

To maintain the right of the weak against the oppnwioB 
strong was, according to Coventjy, the special glory of ^^^.^ 
the Crown. The records of the Star Chamber, scanty *'**^ 
as they are, shew how ill its action could be spared in 
this respect. Sir Francis Foljambe, for instance, laid 
claim to cert^n tithes. A verdict having been given 
against him, he ' being a person of great power in the 
country,' sent men upon the land, who ' riotously beat 
the work-folks and carried away the com.' Sir Henry 
Anderson, ^ain, took offence against a person named 
Poole for refusing to sell him a rectory, threatened to 
set fire to his tenants' houses, picked a quarrel with 
him, and with the help of his servants gave him a 
> Butkw. iL 333. Oonunumim, Hay 8. Pat. II, Ouriti I. Part 5. 
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CHAP. Bound beating. Another case was that of John 
■ — . — ' Dunne, who ' at such time as Nathaniel Dunne was 
jUi S'^'^S evidence against him at a quarter aeasiona upon 
an indictment for the King, did interrupt him, pinched 
him backward, and struck him with hie hand, and 
thereby enforced him to go away without giving 
evidence.'* 

Coventry's practical aquaintance with sudi focts as 
these might lead him to doubt the wisdom of placing 
uncontrolled supremacy in the hands of an assembly 
consisting mainly of country gentlemen. The time had 
come, however, when it would be necessary for the 
King to be more than the guardian of internal peace. 
Covratiy At the moment at which he was speaking the French 
attcDdonto and Dutch armies were laying siege to Louvain, after 
of ■ foil^ the sack of Tirlemont. Was England sufficiently pro- 
tected against a similar attack ? " Christendom," he 
said, "is full of wars, and there is nothing but rumours 
of wars. What hath been done of late years abroad by 
fire and sword it were a pity and grief to think of, yet 
we have had the goodness of Gkid and hia Majesty's 
providence all this while, and have enjoyed a most 
happy peace and plenty. As it is a good precept in 
divinity so it holderfi in polity too, jam proximus ardet, 
which if we observe to defend ourselves, it would 
be a warning to all nations, and we should be the more 
assured to enjoy our peace if the wars abroad do make 
us stand upon our gimrd at home. Therefore no ques- 
tion it hath ever been accustomed the greatest wisdom 
for a nation to arm that they may not be enforced to 
fight, which is better than not to arm and be sure to 
fight." 
^j^j^ Coventry then proceeded to apeak of the fleet 

totiM which was then at sea under Liadsey's command. 

■ EtiAio. ii. App. 40, 53, $6. 
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Even Charles's extreme claim of the sovereigoty of the chap. 
seas waa depicted by the Lord Keeper sa a purely de- ■ — --^ — ■ 
fensive measure. " The dominion of the sea," he said, ^^ 
"as it is an ancient and undoubted right of the Crown reigiit70f 
of England, so it is the best security of the land. The 
wooden walls are the best walls of this kingdom." A 
manu&cturing and commercial people would be court- 
ing ruin if the outlets of its trade were left at the 
mercy of foreign nations. His Majesty had found it 
absolutely necessary to increase the strength of his fleet 
in the coming year. Then followed the conclusion, 
inevitable it might seem to Coventry. " Therefore," Annouoo^ 
he said, " upon advice he hath resolved that he will money '^ 
forthwith send out new writs for the preparation of a ^ b? au. 
greater fleet the next year ; and that not only to the 
maritime towns, but to all the kingdom besides ; for 
since that all the kingdom is interested both in the 
honour, safety, and profit, it is just and reasonable that 
they should all put to their helping hands."' 

There are moments in the life of men by which the ^^''™' 
whole course of their future lives is sensibly affected. Remind. 
Looked back upon out of the gloom of a ruined career, 
they stand out with awful distinctness gainst the back- 
ground of a fcH^tten past. At the time, the step taken, 
or the opportunity lost, slipped by mmoticed. It was 
then but one in a chain of causes and effects, with 
nothing in it calling for special remark or demanding 
any careful or anxious consideration. So it was with 
these words of the Lord Keeper. All that he seemed 
to ask was that the charges necessary for the service of 
all should be borne by all. In our days no minister 
would dream of dealing with the question in any other 
spirit. No ChanceUor of the Exchequer woiUd venture 
to impose the charge of the navy upon Hampshire and 

' Rudm. iL 294. 
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CRLAP. Yorkshire whUst Derbyshire and Worcestershire went 
■ — r-^— ' free. Coventry's ai^ument that the protection of 
jnne^i? English commerce concerned the man who kept sheep 
OD the Cotawolds or who sat at the loom at Leeds as 
much as the shipowner who sent the finished cloth 
across the sea, was unanswerable. 
Corentry'i Upou the further question of the right of the Crown 
therightto to levy mouey which it was undeniably desirable to 
levy, Coventry was entirely silent It was most unHkely 
that others would be equally silent. The old maxim 
of the English constitution, that those things which were 
for the good of all must be provided by the common 
consent of all, would be certain to make itself heard 
once more. Even if Charles had meant no more than 
Coventry meant, if it had never entered into his head 
to employ in wanton or unwise aggression the fleet 
which he needed for defence, it could never have been 
safe to entrust a King with the permanent right of 
mtuntaining an armed force which he might employ in 
defiance of the express wishes of the nation. Then too 
' there was the further question of the right of taxation. 
Charles might attempt to explain his demand for money 
as a mere extension of tus ri^ht to demand personal 
service from every one. The common sense of English- 
men told them that it was not so. If money might be 
levied to-day under this pretext, it might be levied 
under some other pretext to-morrow. Englishmen would 
be taxed not by their representatives in Parliament, but 
by the King and the Council. With the loss of the con- 
trol over taxation all chance of controllii^ the political 
action of the Court would go at the same time. The na- 
tion might not always be wise in its desires or in the 
remedies to which it looked. It mightcherish in its bosom 
men who would enhst its sympathies for selfish ends, 
or who would use the positions which they occupied in 
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it for the gratification of their avarice or their passions, chap. 
Much that Coventry and Wentworth said of the evils ■ — r^ — ■ 
of popular government was undeniably true. But the ' ^^' 
remedy which they proposed was worse than tiie disease. 

The extension of Ship-money to the inland counties 
was not the only inroad upon the property of the sub- July 16. 
ject made under the influence of the iS^asury Commis- cDitoms. 
sion. Portland had thought himself well off to be able 
to collect Tonnage and Poundage very much as it had 
been collected by his predecessors.' There had been 
an additional impost upon tobacco, and an additional 
export duty upon coals, with the view of keeping the 
precious mineral from finding its way abroad. But 
with these and a few other trifling exceptions, whatever 
increase of revenue derived from customs there was, 
was due to the growth of commerce and not to increase 
of taxation. 

The average ordinary revenue of the Crown, calcu- k«»«dii« of 
lated on the five years ending in December 1635, 
was about 618,000^. The same revenue in 1623 had 
been 570,000/., if allowance be made for the difference 
of form in which die accounts were rendered, shewing 
an increase of 48,000/. in eight years. Of this differ- 
ence, only 5,000/. is to be set down to the account of 
customs duties of various kinds, whilst the remaining 
43,000/. was obt^ned from other sources, 15,000/., for 
instance, being set down to the Court, of Wards, and 
8,400/. being the amount of additional pajrments 
secured from Recusants alone.' The annual deficit on Th» ikfldt 
the ordinary account was 18,000/., the whole of the 
ordinary expenditure being calculated at 636,000/. 

If therefore the Soap Company fulfilled its promises 
in spite of Laud's doubts, the ordinary expenditure 

< The account of PortUDd'i financial mioMM ^ven hy Ranke from 
tlie daaptttchea of tha Venetian ambaaeadon is greatly exaggerated. 

VOL. II. n 
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would be more than covered. But be»dea the ordi- 
nary budget, there was a budget of extraordinary 
receipta and paymenta. During the ten years of 
Charles's reign which ended in the spring of 1635, 
the extraordinary payments had reached 2,847,597/., 
whilst the extraordinary receipts had reached only 
2,596,305/., leaving a sum of 251,292/. to be covered 
by the constant anticipation of the revenue of future 
years. The extraordinary expenditure had been 
to a great extent caused by the expenses of the 
war at the beginning of the reign. But it was by 
no means limited to those expenses, and it is probable 
that an additional 100,000/. at least would have been 
needed to produce an actual balance of the revenue and 
expenditure. Besides this, the debt still requiring pay- 
ment stood at 1,173,198/.' 
joiy. Such was the result of the thorough investigation 

into the financial state of the exchequer upon which 
Laud had insisted. Long before it was completed, the 
need of money had driven the Treasury Commissioners 
to make fresh demands upon the nation. As in the 
case of Ship-money, Coventry was employed to put the 
best possible &ce upon the business. On Kay 28 he 
had announced to the Privy Council that *for the 
better balancing of trade in relation to the impositions 
in foreign parts upon the native commodities of this 
kingdom, it was advisable to draw up a new book of 
rates.' The new book of rates resulted in an augmen- 
tation of the duties levied estimated at no leas than 
70,000/.' If Laud and hb colleagues were to proceed 

> 8«e the fimmcul UUaa in th« Appendix. Ranke'a statement (Ei^l. 
tr. ii. 31) that the tntoreBt abeorbed the great«T portioD of the NTenue 
is in glaring contradiction with his own Sgune. On the fnrced losn, be- 
ddw, DO intereat wis paid, and some of the rest was in the aame condi- 
tion. Where interest was pajable, it doee not follow that it was paid. 

' Oooncil B^intOT, itaj i8. Estimate of the reTsnue from customa, 
July 16. S. P. Dom. coxciil. 127. The whole revenue tnxa customs ia 
there teckoned at 350,000/., or more than half of the recdpta. 



CluMmi. 
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at this rate, it was certain that if Parliament ever met chap. 
{^[ain iu time of peace, the power of the purse would — A-- 
no longer be in the hands of the. House of Commons. ' ^5- 
"Would peace, however, be maintained ? The cloud FiTai™' 
which whilst Coventry was speaking to the Judges S^ "*' 
overhung the Spanish Netherlands had passed away, 
and Charles was able complacently to inform Necolalde 
that his fleet had contributed by its protection of Dun- 
kirk to so desirable a result.' But behind the question 
of the Netherlajids lay the question of the Palatinate 
which Charles could neither let alone nor take up 
effectively. The news of the exclusion of his nephew ■"»?»]»«. 
from the benefit of the Peace of Prague touched him 
deeply, and his sister had been still more affected by it 
Once more she appealed to him for active assistance. 
The treaty, she said, would open his ^es, and the eyes 
of all in England, ' if they be not shot out with pistols.' ' 
In the Foreign Committee, however pacific counsels 
prevailed, and in this respect Laud was Hkely to meet 
with no opposition from Cottington or Windebank, 
upon whom the conduct of the secret n^otiations with 
Spain now exclusively devolved. The young Elector 
would complete his eighteenth year in the winter, and 
it was thought right in England that before taking up 
arms, he should make a formal offer of his submission 
to the Emperor, and should demand in return to be 
invested in his father's lands and dignities, in order that 
no prejudice might follow the neglect of such l^al 
fonnahtiea. Charles thus found an excuse for reconcil- 
ing the duty of aiding his nephew with his desire to do 
nothing at all. In vmn his wife painted in brilliant 
colours the advantages of an alliance with France. In 
his letters to his sister he explained that it was better 

> NecoUlde to Ofiate, ^^ S. P. ^xim. 

■ EUiabeth to Roa, July 3. & P. Dom. cciciii. 14. 
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CHAP, for him not to avail himself of the overtures of the 
— r^ — • French too soon. By delaying a little he might force 
^ ^^' them ' to unmask an<j deal plainly upon more equal 
terms.' It was at last arranged that Lord Aston should 
go as ambassador at Madrid, and that John Taylor, 
half a Spaniard himself by birth, should be despatched to 
Vienna to feel his way with the Emperor before a 
formal embassy was sent.* 
What »u When the first writ of Ship-money was issued, the 
poUo}' u intention of Charles was to use hia fleet against the 
Dutch in alliance with Spain. Now that the second 
writ, with its far larger demands upon the patience of 
Englishmen, was preparing for issue, he had no decided 
policy of any kind. He was equally ready to employ 
his fleet against France in alliance with Spain, or to 
employ it against Spain in alliance with France. 
Whether he was to take one side or the other was to 
depend not on any consideration affecting the interests 
of England, still less on any consideration affecting the 
interests of humanity, but simply on the personal in- 
terests of his nephew. 
iMoaoftha No stirring appeal to the English people to ac- 
rfship^ ' company the call upon their purses was therefore pos- 
nioney- gj^jjg Jq jjjg .^j which came forth on August 4, the 
demand was justified on the ground ' that as all are 
concerned in the mutual defence of one another, so 
all might put to their helping hands for the making of 
such preparations as, by th^ blessing of God, may 
secure this realm against those dangers and extremities 
which have distressed other nations, and are the com- 
mon efiects of war whensoever it taketh a people un- 
prepared.' 
The fDDd*- From these words it was evident that Charles con- 
u^ templated not a temporary measure to resist a sudden 

■ Ooke to B(MW«11, Jul? 30. S. P. SoUaad. 
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danger, but a permanent taxation to oppose any poa- chap. 
aible risk from a hostile force. Why then, men ■ — .-^— - 
naturally asked one another, was not the nation itself ^ ^^' 
consulted? Why was not Parliament summoned to 
provide a remedy for the evil ? A phrase which sprung 
into existence in these first days of doubt and hesita- 
tion had a long and brilliant future before it. The 
new writ, it was said, violated the fundamental laws 
of Eogland. It mattered little that no one could point 
out what those fiindamental laws were, any more than 
their ancestors could have pointed out precisely what 
were the laws of Edward or Edgar the renewal of which 
they claimed. What they meant was that the English 
people had never entirely relinquished its control over 
its own destinies, nor had ever so put themselves like 
sheep into the hands of any king as to suffer them- 
selves to be tended or shorn at his arbitrary will. Not 
in statute or precedent, not even in the Great Charter 
itself, but in the imperishable vitality of the nation, lay 
the fundamental laws of England. 

The phrase which was soon to become so familiar 
seems to have started into life amongst those courtiers 
of the Queen who were calling for a Parliament to 
force upon the King a French alUance.' But it was 
easily repeated, and it soon became the watchword of 
the common feeling of dissatistaction which was slowly 
spreading over the kingdom. 

As yet, as far as we can judge, the feeling which FaeUngof 
prevdled with respect to the King was still one rather 
of dissatisfaction than of positive disapprobation. He 
had not committed the nation to any action which was 
distinctly unpopular. The fieet which had kept the 

> Sfttvetti in bia Xtwilttter of ^^ ascribes it to the Fiuit&iu ; but 
the Queen's parly at Court were Puritans in lus rocabulary, and I fimcj 
from his language thnt these ore intended bf bim. 
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sea during the summer had doae but little, bad or 
good. Nor was the pecuniary pressure of the Ship- 
money great enough to be felt as crushing. The sum 
required was 208,900/., or about two-thirds of the 
sum levied by gift of Parliament in the year in which 
the Petition of Right had been granted, and only ex- 
ceeding by about 70,000/. the annual average of the 
amount levied in subsidies during the first four years 
of the reign.' The real grievance beyond that which 
attends any demand of money whatever was that the 
King bad deliberately treated the nation as a stranger 
to his counsels, and that if his claim to levy money by 
his own authority were once admitted the door would 
be opened to other demands of which it was impossible 
to foresee the limits. 

The growing impression that Charles was usii^ 
technical law to secure possession of absolute powo" 
received some aliment from the persistency with which 
he continued to ui^e his forest claims. Holland 
had held hie Court at Winchester, and had struck at a 
victim more likely to make his voice heard at Court 
than the Essex landowners had been. The young Earl 
of Southampton was called in question for a great part 
of his estate at Beaulieu, and it was said that if sentence 
were given against him his income would be reduced 
by 2,000/. In October the blow fell. It was not likely 
that the Xing would prove inexorable to his petitions 
for relief; and in fact Charles, after keeping the Earl 
nine months in suspense, issued a pardon by which all 
future claims of the Crown were abandoned.* But it 
was none the less annoying to be reduced to b^ for 

' The mbaidies collected dnce tbe be^nniDg of the ragn were 
613,387!. The result given above ia obtuned b j ftUowiog 53,000!. for 
aireftrs left uncollected after March 1639. 

• Pardon, July, 8, 1636. ratmt JteOt, 12 CliMles I. Part 30. 
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the restitution of that which but for the quirks of the chap. 
lawyers, he might fairly regard as his own property.^ ■ — ~r^ — ■ 

The view which Charles took of these forest claims ^^^^ 
was one which would bring more odium upon hia Commi.- 
Government than the benefit which he derived from g^""^*" 
them was worth. In September he issued a commia- nM. 
aon to Holland and others, authorising them to grant 
pardons for encroachments upon Dean and Essex 
Foresta to those who were willing to pay a moderate 
sum into the exchequer, and even to proceed to their 
disafibrestation, if they could obuun the assent of those 
who were most interested in the measure.^ If there- 
fore Charles was far from converting his claims into 
en^nes of tyrannical oppression, or from wishing to 
draw from his subjects those enormous sums with 
which history has credited his memory, he allowed 
himself, for the sake of a few thousand pounds, to be 
r^anled as a greedy and litigious landlord rather than 
as a just ruler or as a national King. Every man who 
would have to draw from his purse the small sum 
needed to satisfy the royal demand, knew that the 
claim itself was founded on no broad principles of 
justice. He learned to regard his sovereign as an un- 
fortunate suitor r^ards a sharp-witted and unprinci- 
pled attorney, who has succeeded in plundering him 
through his superior knowledge of legal technicalities. 

All this while the struggle between I^ud and Cot- Cotiington 

^ . , "1 '•'OUT 

tington at the Treasury Commission was being earned "ith [h« 
on as vigorously as ever. Cottington had actually suc- 
ceeded in bringing round the Queen to his side, partly 
perhaps by holding up Wentworth's invincible probity 
as a bar to her hopes of obtaining good things tor her- 

■ Gunrd to Wentworth, Oct 3. Straf. LttUn, i. 467. That md- 
t«nca WM giTsB a^unst him is proved b; hie Bubaequent pardon. 
^ CoDuniMdon, Sept 28. Symtr, zix. 688. 
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CHAP, self and her family, partly too by his lavish offera to 
■ — r^ — ■ support the French alliance wliich he was secretly 
^^* doing his best to undermine.' Laud, moreover, was at 
the disadvantage of having as yet no candidate of his 
own to propose who was likely to be acceptable to the 
King, DOW that it had become less probable than ever 
that Wentworth, with the work of planting of Con- 
naught before him, would be able to relinquish his 
post in Ireland. Even the King, much as he esteemed 
Laud, was not insensible to his rival's compliant flattery. 
Ever since the preceding year he had been bent upon 
enlarging Richmond Park, and had issued a commis- 
eion to compound with the owners of lands within the 
projected boundary.* Some of these owners refused to 
part with their property, and Charles, impatient of re- 
sistance to his wishes, ordered that a brick wall should 
at once be built round the circuit of the new park, 
thus cutting them off from the surrounding country 
and depriving them of the value of their land. To 
Ijiud the whole scheme was most distestefiil. Not only 
did it infringe upon the rights of property, but it would 
entail an expense of many thousand pounds. What 
hope was there of effecting a balance between the 
revenue and the expenditure, if Charles could not 
control his desire for personal gratification? When 
the demand for the money was brought before the 
Treasury Board, the Archbishop tipposed it stoutly. 
These were not times, he said, for the King to spend 
anything in buildings of mere show. He was much 
astonished to find that there were men who had put 
such thoughts into his Majesty's head. Cottingtou, who 
knew himself to be aimed at, and who had privately 

' Seneterre'g despatehes ere fiill of the intr^nies of ' ee fourbe de 
Cotlin|{tOD,' M he calls them. 

' Gommi^ion, Der. 12, 1634; Rymtr, xii. 565. 
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remonstrated with the King in the same sense as Laud, cha.p. 
neverthele?s saw an opportunity of currying favour — .- ' — 
with Charles by appearing in his defence. They were ' ^^' 
not there, be said, to discuss whether hb Majesty's in- 
tention were good or bad, but simply to put it into 
execution. As for himself, he did not think that the 
King was so poor as not to be able to meet a demand 
made on him for bis own private pleasure, even if it 
entailed a considerable expense. It was he who had 
advised his Majesty to do what he had done, kaowing 
that there was nothing wrong in it. Laud, hearing, 
this astounding confession, reproached Cottington bit- 
terly, and the sitting broke up in confiision. When tik Kiag 
Charles heard what had passed he only laughed at t'^^et 
Laud for being so easily taken in, and shewed more duoT^ 
favour than ever to Cottington. There were those who 
thought that he w^ secrejly pleased to find a servant 
who was ready to tell a felaehood in order to take upon 
his own shoulders the blame which ought to have 
devolved on his master.^ 

Laud had the mortification of seeing the continuance oct. 
of the expense ; 10,900^. were paid during the next six thought 
months for building the wall, and the compensation of Tr^°urer^ 
the owners of soil would be likely to coat much more. ''"P" 
Cottington was in higher favour than ever Li the be- 
ginning of October it was almost universally believed at 
Court that Cottington had secured the Treasury.* The 
discovery that Charles was not to be depended on in re- 
sisting extravagance was a heavy blow for Laud. " Now," 

' Tba Btoiy told by GlanudoD (i. 308) is demonatnl)!; placed at a 
wrong date, and diBers in most partdciilan from that told b; Oomr in 
Jus despatch of An^. j^. Still tbaj are iiuuuf«Btl; two foima of the same 
fUaj, and I have not hesitated to giTB the prefbrence to the cootem- 
porary narrative, bomiwing a pdnc here and there froiu Clarendon. 

* Walton to OottingkHi, Oct 4. S. P. Som. ccxcie. 4; Oorrer'a 
despatch, Oct j^. Fan. MSB. 
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CHAP, he wrote, " the course hath fallen out otherwise with me, 
— . — • and 8o as I little expected, for I have all fair carriage and 
^ ^' all other respects in private, but in the public he joins 
Land's with Cottington. Insomuch that in the soap business, 
where I thought I had all reason on my side, I was 
deserted, and the opposite assisted by him ; and not in 
this alone, but in the Commission for the Treasury, 
Windebank went stiffly, with Cottington and the rest, 
Uiat it was not fit, nor no good could come of it, that 
the King should know his own estate. Now the thing 
that troubles me is this, that all should be as &ir, 
and as much profession as ever, and a desertion of me 
in such open, honourable, and just ways as this." Such 
is the picture of Charles's Court drawn by Charlra's 
most devoted supporter. " I am alone," he said, " in 
those things which draw not private profit after them."' 
Cub or The antagonism between the two men and the two 

B^g*in systems which they advocated came to its height in the 
Chunto. Star Chamber. A certain Sir Anthony Pell bad long 
had claims against the Crown, and had found it im- 
possible to obtain from the late Treasurer 6,000/. 
which were due to him. In his difiSculty he appealed 
to Ehot's old enemy, Sir James Ba^, who had trans- 
ferred his fawning servihty to Portland after Bucking- 
ham's death. Bagg recommended him to bribe the 
Treasurer, and offered himself as the medium of the 
operation. On this pretext he drew from him no less 
a sum than 2,500/. After some time spent in fresh 
supplications for payment, Pell, finding himself no 
nearer his end than be had been before, chained Ba^ 
in the Star Chamber with appropriating the money 
himself. Bagg replied that he had paid it over to 
Nov. II, Portland, and had no further responsibility. When 
diTided. the day of sentence arrived. Laud and his friends took 

> Laud to Weotworth, Oct. 4. Lau^i Worki, tU. 171, 
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the part of Pell, on the ground that, even if Portland chap. 
had had the money, Bagg deserved punishment as a ■ — r^ — ■ ■ 
broker of bribery, whilst Cottington warmly supported ' ^^' 
Bagg. In the end the Court was equally divided, and 
judgment was only given for Pell by the casting vote 
of the Lord Keeper.' 

It was startling that nine out of ei^teen Privy Argumenu 
Councillors should have rallied to the defence of such dafeDc* of 
a transaction. Still more startling were some of the '^' 
ailments by which they supported their vote. 
" Suppose," said Cottington of Bagg, *' that he had the 
money, is it a crime if a man undertake to effect a busi- 
ness for another ? " "I do not think it to be a crime," 
said Dorset, " for a courtier that comes up to Court for 
his Majesty's service, and lives at great expense to his 
attendance, to receive a reward to get a business done 
by a great man in power." Windebank followed in words 
which are enough to show that Laud's estrangement 
from him arose from a difference which went deeper 
than any mere divergence of opinion on the soap 
business. " For the bill itself," he said, in speaking of 
Pell's complaint, " I hold it precisely a most scandalous 
defamatory hbel ... I do hold the main intent and 
scope of the plaintiff was most maliciously to defame 
the Lord Treasurer, and under colour of clearing him, 
to wound his honour through the sides of his kinsmen, 
his friends, his two secretaries ; and, rather than this 
should fail, to bring into public agitation and question 
bis Majesty's affairs and debts, which in my poor 

' RvtkK, a. 303. On laud's side irere Fincti, Bntnuton, Ooka, Yaue, 
Newburgh, Hollaiid, lindsey, and Oorentry ; on UottingtoD's, Wmde- 
Innk, Juion, Ou-Iule, Dorset, Arimdel, Lennox, Mancheitor, Neile. It is 
etiftnge to find the two Biahope on Dottiugton'e side. The Jadgee, how- 
ever, are in their place in votinf; far Laud. They wished to eatabliah 
■omething Tery like abaolute monarchf in Eogknd, but tbey wi«lied it 
to be free from corruption. 
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opioion is of exceeding dangerous consequence, and 
' all the good that would come of the punishment of Sir 
James Bagg, were he as foul as they would make him, 
is not to be put in the balance with the detriment that 
by the precedent may come to the King's service."' 
Laud's reply was crushing. " If the Lord Treasurer 
have a near kinsman, or secretary, or aoy other era- 
ployed for him, if .those men shall be corrupt, or do 
those acts which shall make the world beUeve it is so, 
it shall be aa much as if they were really guilty. For 
by this means the people will run on with an opinion 
of bribery and corruption. They cannot have it out of 
this great man's hand, but they must go that way of 
bribery to the secretary for it. It shall not only bring 
great men into despite, who perhaps never heard of it, 
but men when they cannot have their money without 
going this way care not what they do." Of Ba^ him- 
self he spoke as he deserved. *' See," he aaid, " the many 
letters he writ, ' James Bagg, your most real friend.' — 
' Your business will be better done if you leave it to your 
friend, James Bagg.' Here is his Imnd against his oath 
and his oath against his hand. He is a most base 
fellow to say ' Yoiu- most real friend,' and to serve Sir 
Anthony as he did, I have now done with that bottom- 
less bag, and with my censure."" 

Once more Laud failed to carry the King with him. 
Charles could not bear to punish a man who had de- 
voted himself to his service. He refused to inflict any 
penalty whatever ujwn Bagg, and he left him in posses- 
sion of the governorship of the fort at Plymouth. Such 
weakness was in truth an abdication of the higherduties 
of government which went far to justify the rising 
distrust of the Koyal authority. Laud and Wentworth 

' Windeliftnk'B uotei, Oct, 23, Not. 4, 6> "■ S. P. Dom. ccc. 34, 
ccci- I3< 37, 56. * LmnSt Worla, vi. 39. 
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and Coventry might talk as loudly as they pleased about chap. 
the duty of submission to his Majesty. The man who ~-~- -' 
condoned the offences of Bagg was deficient in the jJov^ii, 
elementary quahties by which respect is secured for a 
ruler. 

Yet if Charles was not sufficiently impressed by the cotung- 
evidence produced at the trial to punish the culprit, he ^"nc«rf 
learned enough to make him hesitate whether it would i^Ja^p^ 
be prudent to entrust the Treasurer's staff to Cotting- 
ton's hands. A month before it had been beheved that 
hia appointment was certain. The end of November 
found the office still vacant. 

Opposed as Laud and Cottington were, they agreed Caiiectil« 
in ui^ing on the collection of Ship-money. In the moneys 
Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace the £ing had his 
representatives in every county of England. To the 
Sheriffs especially^ the work of conducting the assess- 
ment was committed, and they were directed to take 
account of personal as well as of real property, so as to 
bring the new levy into truer proportion to the actual 
income of the contributoia than that of the old subsi- 
dies. For some time very few ventured to attack the 
imposition as illegal, but the very novelty of the mode 
of assessment offered an excuse for complaints. The 
work had to be done suddenly and speedily, and all 
over England the Sheriff were overwhelmed with out- 
cries against the uoiaimess of their decisions. Every 
hundred, every village in the country had excellent 
reasons to shew why it should pay less than others, 
and though there was seldom anything said in these 
complaints in any way inconsistent with an acknow- 
ledgment of the King's right to claim payment, the 
agitation would be certain to predispose those who 
took part in it to listen eventually to bolder spirits 
who might dedare the demand in itself unwarranted. 
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Much depended on the character of the Sheriffs. 
Id lancashira, Humphrey Chethara, whose name will 
ever be honoured in Manchester, was the Sheriff of 
the year. He sent at once for the mayora and con- 
atablea, settled the assessment in a rough and ready 
fashion, refused to listen to excuses, and collected and 
sent up the money to Whitehall before the year was 
at an end.' 

Few of the Sheriffs were so prompt or masterful as 
Chetham. Letters full of difficulties about the assess- 
ments poured in upon the Council. Edward Nicholas, 
who was now secretary to the Commissionere of the 
Admiralty, was appointed to carry on the correspon- 
dence, and to give aq account of it to the Couucil at 
its weekly Sunday meeting.* The first sign of a direct 
opposition to the Ship-money upon principle came from 
the hundred of Blozham in Ozfordsbire. In that 
hundred lay Broughton, where was the estate of Lord 
Saye and Sele, who was distinguished alike for the 
strength and pertinacity of bis Puritanism and for the 
dt^edness with which he turned to account every 
l^al weapon which might serve his cause Close by, 
too, though not actually within the hundred, was 
Banbury, that most Puritan of Puritan towns, in which, 
according to a jest which obtained some circulation, men 
were in the habit of hanging their cAts on Monday for 
catching mice on Sunday.' To the chief constables of 
this hundred Sir Peter Wentworth, the Sheriff of the 
county, made out his warrant directing them to summon 
the discreetest men of the hundred to assess upon the 
inhabitants the 209/. charged on them. The reply 
he received, which was probably suggested by Lord 

' Ohetham to the Council, Dec i6. Printed in Uie preface to 
Brace's Calmdar <tf 8. P. Dim. 1635. 

* Councii Reguifr, Not. 8. * Btanthwiut's Drunken BanuAg. 
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Saye, was that ' upon good consideration had,' they chap. 

thought they had * no authority to assess or tax any ^— * 

man, neither ' did ' they coaceive the warrant ' gave ^^^' 
'them any power so to do,' and therefore they did 
' humbly beg to be excused in and about executing the 
said service.' A second warrant produced no more 
satisfactory answer. In Banbury hundred the consta- 
ble of a tithing absolutely refused to make any return 
of the names of those who would not pay. The 
Sheriff forwarded these answers to the Council, with 
the su^estion that the constables should be called 
before the Board.' But the Council was in no hurry 
to be brought into personal collision with these men. 
Wentworth was directed to make the assessment himself. 
The principle thus adopted of making the Sheriffs per- 
sonally responsible was maintained to the end, and 
their diligent if not their zealous co-operation was 
thus enlisted in the service of the Court. The London ] 
sheriffs, who had been alow in carrying out their assess- 
ment, were summoned at the same time before the 
Council, and were ordered to attend every Sunday to 
give an account of their proceedings till they had com- 
pleted their task.' 

In Essex, too, some of the constables refused to RaftuUto 
assess. In Devonshire the Sheriff reported his fears e^ ° 
that at least in some cases it would be necessary to 
have recourse to distraint and imprisonment.' As 
yet, however, such direct refusal was exceptional, and 
the Council had no reason to apprehend that it would 
be generally imitated. 

Still, there was opposition enough to create an tiw'j^™ 

mmmhtS. 

' Wentworth to tha Council, Nov. z? P 8. P. Dom. ccdL 90. The 
certifieaUfl from Bloxhun an enolond, dated Oct. 19 and Nov. 3, 

* Minute* bf Nicholaa, Nov. 29. 8. P. Dom. cccii. 90. 

■ Beport of the Sheriff of Eaaez, Nor. 15. The Sheriff of Devmuhin 
to mdudae, Nov. 36. 8, P. Dom. ced. 96, cccii. 87. 
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uneasy feeling. Charles directed Finch to ask the 
" opinion of the Judges on the legality^ of the atep 
which he had taken. Finch afterwards declared that 
he * did never use the least promise of preferment or 
reward to any, nor did use the least menace.'^ It is 
likely enough that this was the case. It was unneces- 
sary to remind the Judges which way the King's 
wishes lay, and most of them were inclined by their 
own temperament to take the same view of the case 
as that which had been adopted by Coventry and 
Finch, 
r Without much delay Finch brought back the sig- 
natures of ten of the Judges to the following answer : — 
" I am of opinion that as where the benefit doth more 
particularly redound to the ports or maritime parts, as 
in the case of piracy or depredations on the seaa, there 
the chaise hath been and may lawfully be imposed 
upon them according to precedents of former times ; 
80 where the good and safety of the kingdom in general 
is concerned, and the whole kingdom in danger — of 
which his Majesty is the only judge — there the charge 
of the defence ought to be borne by all the kingdom 



l^ke ind Of the two Judgcs whosc names were not appended 
otiigntt to the paper, Croke gave a guarded opinion 'that 
when the whole kingdom was in danger, the defence 
thereof ought to be borne by all,' without reference to 
the quarter from which the demand should come. 
Hutton did not sign at all. 
hB Wii It ia impossible to dive into the hearts of the ten 

■ RvAtB. iii. 136. 

■ BranuCoiii AtUobugraphy (Oundon Soc), 66. ProlaUj ha fonnd 
tha paper unongat the MSS. of bis ttXhet the Judge. He nye thtt ell 
the Judgea Bigned, hut Unch'e eTidence {Stuhw. 126) that two did not i* 
to he pTofeired, ae he had better opportusitiaa for knowing, and waa not 
likaly to have miaetated a fact which muat have heen notorious. 
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Judges who decided for the King. The knowledge 
that their tenure of office depended on his favour may ^ 
not have heen altogether without its influence, an 
influence probably entirely unacknowledged by them- 
selves. But it is only fitir to allow much more than 
it has been the habit of historians to allow for the 
difficulty of answering the question put to them in any 
other way, without on the one hand admitting political 
considerations into a legal opinion, or abandoning on 
the other hand that view of the constitution which they 
had themselves so frequently defended. 

The only part of their opinion, indeed, which was 
in any way subject to doubt was that which asserted 
Uie King to be the sole judge of the danger. For the 
politician the solution of the difficulty was not hard to 
find. It would not be unreasonable to hold that if 
danger were really to come suddenly and unexpectedly, 
die King would be authorised in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, just as the Cabinet would be authorised in the 
-nineteenth century, in taking any steps which might 
be necessary for the safety of the State, without r^^ard 
for the restraints of law ; and that, as such steps would 
have to be taken in a moment of confusion when there 
was no time to summon a Parliament, the King must of 
necessity be the sole judge of the danger, for meeting 
which he was alone responsible. It would also be not 
unreasonable to hold that in cases where the danger 
was likely to develope itself more slowly, he would be 
bound to apply to Parliament for the special powers 
which he thought himself to stand in need of. But not 
only was it difficult to discover a l^al formula which 
would distinguish between sudden danger and danger 
of a more deliberate kind, but the ttaining of the 
Judges had not been such as to lead them to look 
with &vour uptMi any attempt to circumscribe the }»«• 

VOL. II. 
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CHAP. lY^tlve. The &ct was, not that Charles had assumed 
■ — r-^ — to himself a right of judgii^ of the danger which had 
't^ tkcrer been challenged by his predecessors, but that he 
had stretched that right immeasurably beyond the 
limits within which their good sense had confined it. 
They bad called upon their subjects to foUow them 
when an attack from an enemy was apprehended, and 
they had sometimes exaggerated the danger in order 
to serve their own ends. Charies, widi no immediate 
risk in view, had rightly judged that there waa a 
necessity of permanently increanng the decisive 
forces of the realm, and had imposed upon the kingdom 
a tax which he intended to make permanent in order 
to free himself from the necessity of calling Pariia- 
ment 
1* Pviu- Once more, behind all the l^al arguments about 
cooMitaent Ship-moncy rose the great question which had risen 
^? belaud the l^al arguments about Tonnage and 
Poundage : Was Parliament a constituent part of the 
Qovenunent or not ? Could it use its rights in order 
to force its policy upon the King, ot was the King 
justified in falling back upon his ancient and more than 
his andent prerogative, in order to maintain his own 
poUcy in spite of the objections of his subjects P In 
plain words, the question was whether the King or 
Fariiament was to be supreme in the State. And this 
broad view of the case would force itself more and 
more plainly on the eyes of all men. Lawyers might 
declaim about the prett^tives of the Crown as they 
had been handed down fi^m the AOddle Ages. Com- 
mon sense would teach the mass of the nation ibtA 
the {H-actical extent of the prerogative had by no means 
cmncided with its theoretical extent, and that tiiere 
had been all sorts of regular and insular influences by 
which it had been kept in check, which might not 
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come within t^e purview of the Judges, but which it chap. 
was the duty of the existing geoeratioaof EagliBhrnen — ^-^ — - 
to refurbish or to replace. ^ ^' 

Surely Charles was right, in a sense higher than he ^l*^!!^. 
thought, in judging that danger was abroad. But it 
was not a danger from a foreign enemy. It lay in the 
rending asunder of the old ties which in old days had 
bound the Elngs of England to the hearts of their 
subjects, and against this danger neither Ship-money 
nor ships themselves would be of any avail. 

If, however, the second fleet should return to bar* Ang. 
bour after rendering as little service as the first, it a»t!X 
would amply be because no CoutiDental power thought 
Charles's alliance worth buying at his o^ price. Im- ^j"*^'* 
mediately after the issue of the writs, be assured the ^n utd 
Spanish Gktvemment that if they were still ready to poor, 
find the money, he was ready to go on with the treaty 
of the preceding year. Taylor too, who was about 
to set out for Vienna, was directed to offer to the 
Emperor the alliance of England if he would give 
satis&ction in respect to the Palatinate.* As before, 
negotiations with France accompanied negotiations 
with Spain. The Queen, in h^ husband's name, urged 
Seneterre to take up the broken thread once more. 
Seneterre answered drily, that it would be better for 
him to hold hia peace than ^ain to go through the 
form of exchanging words without a meaning. Eiche- smt 
lieu dedded otherwise. If Charles would amply en- JJ^SS.' 
gage to abstain from helping Spain, would lend his fleet 
to his nephew, and would allow Lewis to levy volun- 
teers in his dominions, France would engage not to 
make peace without the restitution of the Palatinate, 
though the question of the Electorate was to be re- 

■ lutmctum to Ajton tod T^lor, Aug. 15. Oar. St. P. a. 366, 
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CRAP, served for the final determination of the Electors.* 

— ■- — Seneterre saw dearly what Charles's real wishes were. 

' ^^' He wanted everything to be done for him, whilst he 

himself did little or nothing. " If," he wrote, " the 

war could be eternal, and if both we and the Spaniards 

could be equally ruined, it would be the joy of his 

Oct. 31. heart" ' Charles, as it proved, had nothing but fault 

prupwHi* to find with the proposals made to him. But he 

"iXng* had a counter-proposal of his own. As the Emperor 

wd ihe "* had seized the Palatinate, France had seized Lorraine. 

pj*«n.ta. j^^ jjjg Emperor and Prance make restitution of their 

prey, and peace would be restored. He would hira- 

Belf be ready to shew fevour to that power which was 

the first to give way. Seneterre positively refused to 

transmit such a project to his master, and Charles was 

obliged to send it through his own ambassador. Biche- 

lieu did not even thiii the suggestion worthy of a 

reply.' 

The formal justice of the arrangement had taken 
possession of Charles's mind. He did not see that a 
question of territory cannot be decided as a right to an 
estate is decided. If one landowner is adjudged to 
surrender a field to another, the loss sustained hy 
him is limited to the actual diminution of his estate. 
The same authority whidi has deprived him of part of 
his possessions will secure him in the enjoyment of the 
rest. There is no authority in existence to prevent a 
State which has acquired land by conquest or cession 
from using it as a vantage ground froa which to carry 
on a further attack. If Ferdinand were to restore the 
Palatinate to the young Charles Lewis, who was to 

I BeDeterre to Bouthilliar, Ang. £. Henunr for Seneture, Sept };. 
Sibt.NM.Fi. 15,993- 

■ Seneteire to BouthiUier, ^^. Ibid. 

* Fropodtion of the Kng, Oct i\. Semtem to BoitUiiniw. Not. 
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assure him that the Palatinate would not agiun become chap, 
a fixjuB of intrigue against the Emperor? If Lewis ^ ■ .- ' — 
were to restore Lorraine to its own Duke, who was to *q^^' 
assure him that Lorraine would not again become s 
focus of intrigue against France? If indeed France 
and the Empire could lay aside all hostile intentions, 
it would matter little what petty prince were in com- 
mand at Heidelberg or at Nancy. But the real quarrel 
was between France and Spain, and Charles's proposal 
did not even attempt to remove the causes which had 
brought about the war between the two Westerq 
monarchies. 

The scheme had in fact been su^ested to Charles ^i^ 
by the Queen. It originated in aims which were ^^ 
purely personal. She wanted on the one hand to b^ 
on good terms with Eicbelieu, in order to obtwn from 
him the liberation of the Chevalier de Jars, and to 
secure by a peace her mother's return to France and 
the restitution of the Duchess of Chevreuse to Parisian 
life, whilst the restoration of the Duke of Lorraine 
would complete the circle of her mother's friends. For 
once the impulsive personal feelings of the Queen were 
inaccordwith the coldformaljudgmentofher husband. 
One had just as little hold as the other on the realities 
of Ufe. Her confidant Holland urged Seneterre to Not. 
accept the plan, not because it was likely to effect a 
peace, but because the Emperor was sure to refuse 
to fulfil his part of the baigtun, and Charles would then 
throw himself into the arms of France from pique at 
the refiisd.^ 

In the midst of these intrigues, the young Elector not. n. 
Palatine suddenly made his appearance at the English Pii>utM id 
Court. EUzabeth trusted that her son's innocent ^"'^'^ 
boyish fece would work wonders at Whitehall. Charles 

' SenetarM to BoDtliilliBr, Nor. {;. SM. Ifat, Fr. 15,993. 
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CHAP, had given hits consent to the Tiedt, and both he and the 
■ — r^ — - Queen received the lad with the most affectionate 
'^^' welcome. But the cause which he came to plead was 
TheFn^ iojured rather than advanced by hia presence. Already, 
Mknow- in the Netherlands, Elizabetii had quarrelled with 
tiuT CSiamac^ the Frendi ambassador at the Hague, for 
refusing to give the title fA Electoral Highness to her 
son. To allow the insult to pass unchallenged was, she 
said, to acknowledge her husband to have been l^ally 
lavMcribed. "Believe me," she declared to the am- 
bassador, " neither fiur means nor foul shall ever make 
me do anything that shall ^ve the least touch to the 
King my husband's honour ; I will sooner see all my 
children lie dead before me rather than do it, and if any 
of them be so desperate as to consent to any such thing, 
I will ^ve them my curse."' A demand which sat 
well on the lips of a high-spirited widow might accord 
Tfae7 n- lU with the ez^endes of a statesman. But Charles 
Jj^ *" ** was as resolute as his aster had been. The French 
Embassadors replied that they were quite ready to 
address his nephew as bis Highness, but that they could 
not style him his Electoral Highness. Their Govern- 
ment supported them in their refusal. The King of 
France Imd deliberately announced his intention of re- 
ferring the question of the Palatine Electorate to the 
decision of the Electors, and he knew better than to 
raise up enemies in Germany for the shadowy chance 
of making an ally of Charles.' 
D^«- Necolalde saw his opportunity. He knew perfectly 

fir- tk. well that none of the allies of Spain were likely to take 
offence at any words which he might employ for the 
purpose of hoodwinking the King of England. He 

< BonreU to the Kii«, Much. 8. P. SbOand. 
* SeneterTB to BouUullier, ^^. BonthiUiar to ScDetem, -^y. 
MM. Nat. Ft. 15,993. 
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aeked for an audieoce, and addressed Charles Lewia in chap. 
a loud and deliberate voice as " Your Electoral High- — .-'-^ 
nesa." He proceeded to congratulate him in having ' ^^' 
left a rebellious countiy, and to assure him that hia 
interests were better attended to in Spain than he 
imagined.' 

Necolalde gained his object Charles stiffly re- Cbuia 
jected all proposals made to hiiu by the French. At a w>i^ ib« 
meeting of the Committee of Foreign ii^rs he openly 
spoke of Seneterre as a cheat. Hamilton tnily said 
that Necolalde only spoke as a courtier. " I esteem 
him all the more," repUed the King, " for his cotutesy 
and good-will. He behaves like a Spaniard, and the 
Spaniards are my Mends on whom I can rely. All 
the rest is deception and villainy. I thank Clod that I 
have been so much the master of myself that, with con- 
tinual temptations for two years, I have not given way 
to those who ^fer dissenmon and hostility in Christen- 
dom to peace." ^ 

That Charles would render any real service to HomyMnt 
peace might be doubted. For the present, at least, he ''''■^■* 
was giving immense help to one party in the war. A 
ship of the navy which had convoyed hia ambassador 
to Spain returned with ioo,ocx^. in Spanish coin, and 
landed it safely at Dunkirk for the payment of the Car- 
dinal Infimt's army.' 

In the meanwhile Taylor had been taking his jour- ^"^^j^"- 
n^ to learn whether the Palatinate was to drop v^um. 
into Charles's lap or no. On November 1 2 he arrived 
at Yienoa. *' Germany/' he wrote, " the greatest and 
whilom the feirest country of Europe, is now the most 
miserable, and looks hideous to the eye. . . From Cologne 

■ Oorrer's deipatch, Dec. |}. Vm. MSS. 

* Necolalde to the Oaidinal Infut, Dec. f\. BnmtU MSS. I cu) 
OdIj give the tmnalation of ■ tmulktioD. 

* Windebuik to Bopton, Dec. 30. Oar. $1. P. I 389. 
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CHAP, unto Faasau I eaw nothing but desolation ; the people 
- — r^ — ' being almost dead, and no corn Bown for next year, so 
^^^' that it is feared that even those few that survive will 
perish through &mine and hunger." 
iii«^. Taylor, himself a Boman CathoUc, and half a 

pnorgini Spaniard by birth, felt too little interest in the cause 
which he had come to- advocate to be otherwise than 
hopefid of success. ** The Emperor," he wrote, " hath 
again, at the King's request, set open the gates of his 
mercy;" he would doubtless restore the Lower Palati- 
uate, and everything dse would follow in due time. 
1636. According to his instructions, Taylor held out hopes of 
Jhl^ wdi * lfi*gue between bis master and the House of Austria. 
^^ p"»- The idea, he reported, was &vourably received. Even 
Maximilian of Bavaria had talked of giving up such 
lands as he held in the Lower Palatinate. If only the 
young heir would visit Vienna and marry the Empe- 
ror's daughter, and if the Enghsh fleet were really used 
for an attack upon France, some concessions might be 
_^^ * made in Germany.^ On January 4 the Emperor for- 
p*r^'* mally declared that if the Count P^tine would engage 
to enter into a close alliance with the House of Austria 
and would make proper submission, he should be placed 
in possession of a ' not contemptible ' part of the lands 
formerly held by his &ther. Anything iurther must 
be the subject of direct negotiation with the King of 
England.* 
Hanb. IHd Charles really mean to accept such terms as 

to go to these P Was the influence of the Palatine House, 
™"^* whatever it might be, to be thrown into the scale of 
Spain and the Emperor ? Was the new Ship-money 

> Taylor to Windebmk, Not. H> I^^ n> Hi ^?- "^^ Emperoi'i 
AnnroT, J&n. jj. Tftjlor to Oottit^fton, Jan. j|. Clar. St. P. L 369, 
373. 37Si 394, 434, 432- Taylor to Ooka, Jwi. J!. 8. P. Otrmmff. 

■ The Empeior'fl unrei, Feb, JJ. Ciar. SI. P. L 461. 
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Beet to be employed in an unjustifiable war with ohap. 
Franco for a simply dynastic object? Charles could • — -^-^ 
not make up his mind. He had now two nephews by J^^ 
hia aide pleading with him to treat the Emperor's over- 
tures with contempt. Bupert, ardent and boisterous, 
had come to join his more aedate elder brother. 
Charles was half inclined to think they were in the 
light. But in the end he resolved to send a more 
f(»iiial embassy to Vienna to obtain a definite resolu- 
tion from the Emperor, and he selected Uie stately 
Arundel for the task. 

Uncertain as Charles was as to the use to which the g^"™"'"* 
new fleet was to be put, he had no hesitation in enfor- ^^. 
cdng the payment of the ahip-money by which it was 
to be equipped. A.t the end of January iig.oooL 
had been paid. At the end of March l^e sum received 
amounted to 156,000^' But there were still consider- 
able arrears, and even this amount had not been 
gathered witiiout difficulty. On February 11, for in- pi^ti.. 
stance, Sir Feter Wentworth had collected i.bool. in Xn. 
Oxfordshire, leaving 1,900/. unpaid. Failing to get 
asaiatance from the constables, he had been compelled 
to make the aseesament himself.^ Sir Francis Norris, 
who succeeded him as Sheriff, found that in some parts 
of the county the assessments had still to be made. 
Warrants were sent to the incumbents of the parishes, 
to the churchwardens, overseers, and constables, calling 
on them to produce t^eir books. They utterly refused 
to do anything of the kind ; and the Council, true to its 
policy of throwing all respondbihty on the Sheiifi*, 
ordered Nonis sharply to make the aseesament by his 
own officers, sending the refractory constables to the 

' S. P. Dom. eocxiL 76, oczrii. 41. 

* BMdpt, Yeh. 1 1. Wentworth to the Oonivil, Fob. ta. & P. 
Dom. cocxiii. 89, 93. 
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Council to aoswer for tfaemselTea. Even when the 
' asaessmenta had been made, reflistance did not come to 
an end. At Stoke Newington the constable and 
another of the inhabitants wrote to the Sheriff ^at oo 
money should be gathered in the pariah till he informed 
&em of some-law or statute binding them thereto. It 
was a brave answer ; but the two men had not the 
courage to deliver it themselves. They sent thdr 
leUex by the hands of a poor tailor. Norris, goaded 
past endurance, sdzed upon the unlucky messraiger and 
sent him to London. There he remained in prison for 
some time, protesting, probably in all sincerity, that he 
was entirely ^orant of the contents of the letter with 
which he had been entrusted. The Privy Council did 
not hold that the seizure of the tailor excused the 
Sheriff. Nor were they influenced by his assurances 
that the resistance was stirred up by persona of high 
quality in the county. They replied that if such were 
the case those persons ought to be called to account. 
It was Norris'a business to make the assessment, b^pn- 
ning with men of the highest rank. If the incumbents 
or churchwardens refused to shew their booka, they 
might be required to enter into bonds to appear before 
the Council, and if they refused to do thia they might 
be committed to prison. li^ as frequently happened, no 
(Hie could be found in the county willing to buy cattle 
taken by distraint from those who refused to pay, the 
animals were to be sent to London to be sold by 
the King's officers.' All that Sheriff or Council could 
do, however, availed but little. Of the 1,900/. out- 
standing in February, only lool. had been collected 

> Nonia to the Ootmnl, March 1 1. Xhs OouncU to Nonii, Much 
33. Betnrn by French and Robert!^ Apr. 14. Willett'e petition, Apr. f 
■S. P. Dtmt. cccxv. 133; occxTi. 93 j ecezTiii. 7$; cccxix. 108. The 
Council to Norm, Maj J. CVwiml BegUttr. 
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!d the end of June, and at the beginmng of October chap. 
only an additional 200L had been paid. ■ — '■^— - 

No doiibt Oxfordshire was in some respecta an j^' 
exc^rtional county. Lord 8aye was always at hand, ^2|^[|^ 
and, though no direct evidence is to be had, there can 
be little doubt that he encouraged the resistaQce. But 
many other counties were not much better disposed to ■ 
submit. The Eegistor of the Privy Council is crowded 
with letters ui^ing the Sheriffs to do their duty. Id ciuuntnn 
London i^chaid Chambers, untamed by the fine and t£T^B-i 
imprisonment which had been inflicted on him on ac* 
count of his resistance to the payment of Tonnage and 
Poimdage, manfidly carried the question of right before 
the Court of King's Bench. The Judges would not Tb«coart 
even allow the question to be argued. Justice Berkeley lmt um. 
said ' that there was a rule of law and a rule of govern- 
ment, and that many things which might not be done 
l^ the rule of law might be done by the rule of 
government.' ' 

It was hardly possible to render a worse service to 
the Crown than to proclaim openly &om the Bench 
that Charles's rule was bound by no law. It had been 
an old maxim, even of the Crown lawyers, that the 
prert^tive might be argued in Westminster Hall. 
Berkeley would have it placed in a higher sphere, im»rUDc* 
bound by no restraints, limited by no conditioDS save trim uid 
those wMch the King might think right to place upon '' 
himself. The feeling that law was trodden under foot 
would quickly spread, and would give an imaginative 
force to a renstance which would be based on a higher 
motive than the dishke to pay a tax which had not 
been paid before. The belief quickly spread that far 
more was at stake than the payment of the few pounds 
or the few shillings which which were now exacted. 

■ AmIw. ii. 313. 
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CHAP " If thifl,*' wrote D'Ewes, " could be done lawfully, then,* 

■ — -^ by the eame right, Uie King, upon the like pteteoce, 

jaic* loiglit gather the same sum ten, twelve, or a hundred 

times redoubled, and so to infinite. proportioDs to any 

one shire, when and as often as he pleased ; and so no 

man was, in conclusion, worth anything." ^ 

JduMo-. Never was any reproach more ill founded than that 

tlooortlia ,.,, , -1 1 - I'l 

rwuuBoi. which has been raised against the generation which 
reusted Ship-mooey, on the ground that their material 
comforts were well provided for and that the burden 
imposed upon them was slight. In nations, as in men, 
a sensitive apprehension of the consequences which will 
follow from causes apparently unimportant is the mark 
of a weU-developed and highly strung oi^nisation. It 
was because the English nation had learned in the 
course of its past history the virtues of self-reliance and 
perspicacity, that it was roused to indignation by an 
impost which was materially slight. The possibilities of 
future hardship, together with the present insult offered 
by a Government which showed no confidence in the 
people, and which treated them as permanently inca- 
pable of understanding their own interests, stung them 
to the quick. 
Baiigiaiu In the summer of 1636 two years had passed away 

tim. since England first learned fix)m Coventry's mouth that 
Ship-money was to be paid. Diuing those years an 
attack upon the religion of the majority of religious 
Ei^lishmen had. been running paraUel with the attach 
upon their property. To D'Ewes, the Puritan antiquary, 
as to many others, 1634 was the beginning of evils.' 
It is time to see what Laud had been doing in theae 
years to alienate the Protestantism of England. 

■ D'Ewes, aHtoMyrvtpIy.U. 131. *iUl.Ii.it9. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE MRTBOPOUTICAL TISPTATION, AND FANZANl'S H18SI0K. 

IiAtiD might well lameot that there was little chance chap. 
of aeelDg hia principle of Thorough carried out in -^ — r^—' 
the administration of the Qovemment. At the Queen's ' ^^ 
Court it was openly said that, with the single exception J°^t9^ 
of the Archbishop, the whole Council might be bought 
for 20,000 crowns.' Exaggerated as the statement 
was, there was enough truth in it to cause sorrow to 
those who had the King's interests at heart. Even in 
Charles himself, Thorough found but little place. His 
wishes were all in the direction of just and equal 
government But there was no self-sacrificing enej^ 
in his character, no resolute discouragement of men 
who were using his name to forward their own interests. 

In liiud's own sphere, the euei^ of Thorough was 
not wanting. His hand was everywhere. £ich and 
poor, high and low, alike felt its weight. If only his 
energy had been at the command of a broader intelli- 
gence, he would have gained a name second to none 
in the long list of the benefactors of the English 
people. 

The best aide of Laud's character was his grand L«i>d-iian 
sense of the equality of men before the law. Nothing " *** ^' 
angered him so much as the claim of a great man to 
escape a penalty which would fall on others. Nothing 
* PMuaai'a leport. AM. MBS. 15,389, foL 99. 
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CHAP, brought him into such diafavoiir with the great as hia 
• — .■^—' refusal to admit that the punishment which had raised 
' ^ no outcry when it was meted out to the weak and help- 
less, should be spared in the case of the powerful and 
wealthy ofTender. If, as all men then believed, it was 
fitting that the village lass should expiate her nn by 
standing up to do penance in a white sheet in the 
face of the congregation of her parish church, why was 
the lord of the manor to pursue a career of profliga<^ 
imchecked? It was laud's misfortune that an outrage 
upon good order and decern^ roused his anger as 
strongly aa an outrage upon morality. He heard 
everywhere of men slouching into church with their 
hatfi on, lolling on the benches till they fell aale^, of 
churchyards left imfeoced, of pigs rooting on ^ graves, 
and of chuirches themselves left untended. These 
things he determined to remedy. Kor was he 
conteut with vindicating propriety against mere 
indecency and disorder. The law of die Church iras 
to be carried out to the letter even when it came 
ioto collision with the conscientious belief of the 
mra with whom he had to deal. With him it was not 
the heart which was to pour itself out in definite forms, 
but the forms which were to train and disdpline the 
heart. Ken were to kneel at the reception of the 
Communion that they might be taught humiHty, to 
bow at the utterance of the sacred name oy^Kis that 
they might be taught reverence. 
Th. Metro- In order that bis will might be felt beyond^ 
twtrtion. diocese, it was necessary that he should revivH 

the storehouse of bypast times the right of Uetr^ 
tical Visitation wbidi had been exercised by his pi^ 
decessors bef(»% the Beformation. Once in the time of 
his occupation of the Archiepiscopal See he was to 
appear in person or by deputy in every diocese of his 
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proTince, to take a surv^ of the state of ecclesiastical chap. 
disapline, and to carry out the reforms which were ■ — r-^ 
needed to bring the Church and the clergy to accordance ^ ^^ 
with the law of the Church. 

like the levy of Ship-mouey, Laud's claim rested R«uiion 
on in^cedents of undoubted antiquity. like Ship- uwA^- 
money too, it contfuned the germs of a great revolu- ^^^^ 
tion. It reduced the q)iacopate to a subordinate 
portion. No doubt the Bishops had been subordinate 
to Elimbeth. But there was an immense difference 
between submission to a Qaeen delicately sensitive to 
the currents of lay opinion, and submission to an 
Ardibishop who treated lay opinion with disdain. 

For three years, banning at 1634, Sir Nathaniel Bnmfjpro- 
Brent, laud's Vicar General, went through the length 
and breadth of England south of the Trent, calling the 
clergy and the churchwardens to account, correcting 
disorders, and, at the worst, ordering the prosecution 
of the offenders in the Court of High Commission. 

The answer made by members of the Chapter of Tiaiution 
Salisbuiy Cathedral may serve as an example of the t^^ 
<»xlinary irregularities into whicJi corporate bodies 
are apt to fall for want of adequate supervision. They 
acknowledged that they had often neglected to preach 
in the cathedral, as they were bound by their rules 
to do ; that they weare frequently absent from their 
duties, without any diminution of the revenue assigned 
ihexa on condition of rendence; that they divided 
amongst themselves the rights of presentation to bene- 
fices in their ^ft, and that one of thai number had 
Bold such a benefice fQr 70/. ; that the choristers had 
not been well instructed in dnging ; that in the church- 
yard there were some houses and sheds which had Ictag 
been there, though their gardens had recently been 
extended at the expense of the churchyard ; and that 
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CHAP, of late years the church had been pestered with 
■ — ir-^ — ■ moveable seats by which many were prevented from 
jiia ti^^ring) *^d the preacher waa troubled with the noise 
of persons coming into them, whilst there were some 
fixed seats, not uniform in height, by which ' the beauty 
of the church ' was * much blemished.' There were 
further and more special complaints that the ornaments 
of the altar were deficient, and that the clergy did not 
wear theu: square caps.* 
Brcot'i le- A fcw eztntcts from Brent's report to the Aich- 
^^iOi. bishop in 1635 will serve to display still further the 
character of the Visitation. At Korwich he writes: "The 
cathedral church is much out. of order. The hangings 
of the choir are naught, the pavement not good, the 
spire of the steeple is quite down, the copes are fair but 
want mending. The churchyard is very iU k^t ; ■ . . 
there is hkewise a window that letteth smoke and 
casteth ill savour into the north side of the church. 
Many ministers appeared without priests' cloaks, and 
some of them are suspected of nonconformity, but they 
carried themselves so warily that nothii^ could then 
be proved against them. The mayor and his brethren 
came not to visit me at my coming in. Afterwards I 
convented them for walking indecently in the cathedral 
church in prayer time before the sermon, and I ad- 
mcmished them to forbear for the future, and an act was 
made of it in their presence. After this they viated 
me often, and gave me ample satisfaction fijr their 
former neglect, protesting that they will always be 
ready to desire your Gbace's good opinion of tiem.'' 
Svtirhain. At Swaffham there were few Puritans, ' but much 
drunkenness, accompanied with all such vices as usually 
Ljna. do attend upon it.' At liynn, * since the Court of 
High Commission took in hand some of their schis- 

> Houw of Leida USS. J^. XS8. Oommimitm, iv. iz8. 
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matics, few of that fiery spirit ' remained there or in the *^^*p- 
partB thereabout. But there were divera Papiata who — 7— — 
spoke 'scandaloxjsly of theScriptures and of our religion.' ^^^' 
The three churchea were well kept, except that at St. 
Margaret's ' the Communion-table wanted a rail, and at 
the upper end of the choir, instead of divine sentences 
of Scriptures, divera sayings out of the Fathers were 
painted.' In these parts ' divers parsonage-houses had 
been ruined and much glebe land ' was ' embezzled.' 
At Fakenham an excommunicated Vicsr continued to Fakcnbun 
officiate, and many parsonage-houaea were in a ruinoua 
state. At Yarmouth, where there had been much T»nnooth 
contention about Church matters, the town waa quiet, 
and the chief persons promised 'absolute obedience to 
the lawa of the Church.' The magistrates, however, 
desired a lecturer, but objected to leave the choice of 
one to the Archbishop. At Bungay one of the churches 
was 'ruinous.' The Curate of Eumborough 'was 
charged with divers points of inconformity,' but ' re- 
nounced all upon his oath, and ' promised to read the 
Declaration of Sports. ' Mr. Daines, lecturer at Beccles, 
a man of more than seventy years of age, did never 
wear the surplice nor use the cross in baptism.' Brent 
WOB ' told that all the Bishops there had tolerated him, 
because he ' wa£ ' a very quiet and honest man.' He 
now ' promised .reformation.' At Ipswich Brent was ipiwfcii. 
received by the magistrates with great solemnity. 
" The town," he wrote, " ia exceeding factious, and yet 
the better sort are conformable in a reasonable good 
measure. I ordered many things in the churchea and 
churchyards. I suspended one Mr. Cave, a precise 
minister of St. Helen's, for giving the sacrament of the 
Eucharist to non-kneelants. I excommunicated divera 
churchwardens in that town who were so precise that 
they would not take their oath ; but afterwards they 

TOL. II- P 
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all submitted, with protestation to reform their opinions, 
and many do believe that a good reformation will 
follow. I hear that in these parts there are some that 
do teach that none have right to the creatures but the 
godly. But those who complained either could not or 
would not tell their names. There is but one hospital 
in this town, and that very well governed." At Stam- 
ford ' the church was ' not well kept, but the minister 
and people very conformable. The ministers were 
generally in priests' cloaks, and they, with the laity, 
were all the time of divine service uncovered, and atill 
bowed at the pronouncing of the blessed name of Jesus.' 
At Oundle the schoolmaster was admonished ' for in- 
structing his scholars out of a wrong catechism, and for 
expounding the Ten Commandments unto tJiem out of 
the writings of a silenced minister.' He also refused ' to 
bow at the name of Jesus.' Order was therefore ' taken 
for his suspension in case ' of his persistent refusal. 

It is needless to peruse Brent's diary further. 
Everjrwhere the care for the material febrics of the 
churches is mixed up with the care for conformity. 
Other documents of the time reveal much the same 
state of things as that which confronts us in the report 
of the Vicar General. Sometimes there were cases of 
direct spoliation of Church property. At Wimbome, for 
instance, where 500/. a year had been assigned by Queen 
Elizabeth for the maintenance of the Grammar School, 
only 1 50/. was paid, the remainder being fraudulently 
appropriated by the Governors.* At Louth, of au 
income of 4ooi a year belonging to the Free School, 
the schoolmaster received no more than 20I. At 
Sazby Lord Castleton's bailiff was found using the 

' it was here that Vicsra had given offence. See vol. i. p. 301. 
* State of the school of Wimljonie, June 22, 1635. *. P. Dom. 
ocxci. 28. 
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imddle aisle of the church for melting the lead which ^xn''' 
he had stripped ftom the roof Some of this lead raa "— r — ' 
through the floor into a cofGn beneath. In order to 
recover the metal, the bailiff took up the floor and 
burnt the coffin, tf^ether with the corpse which it 
contained.^ In the North, one Robert Brandling, being 
charged with adulteries, inceat, and other impious 
profanations, turned the key of the church door upon 
the Ecclesiastical Court convened to try him, and kept 
the members of it close prisoners till he chose to let 
them out.' After this it is little to hear that the 
Buckinghamshire gentry, John Hampden amongst 
them, selected the churchyards as the fittest places in 
which to muster the train^ bands of the county." 

Such cases as these offer no difficulty. J£ Laud 
had confined himself to taking care that the outward 
febric and property of the church were treated wiUi 
respect, and that both clergy and laity abstained from 
embezzling money entrusted to them for definite pur- 
poses, he would have met with no opposition of which 
he need have been afraid. 

It was more difficult to know how to deal with TuinuM- 
clerical nonconformity. Many instances which come Donaati- 
before us are mere cases of brawling. Dr. Dennison, ""^' 
for instance, the Curate of St. Catharine Cree, was 
accustomed to enliven his sermons by personal abuse 
of his parishioners, comparing them to * &<^, hi^s, 
doga, and devils.' Anthony Lapdiome, Eector of 
Tretire in HerefordBhire, sddom read the Litany 
except in Lent, and when be reached the Psalms or 
the Lessons would go up at once into the pulpit, 
omitting the rest of the service. In his sermon he 

■ NotobjtlieOhuicellorof IiiicolD,jrul]rt4,i634. S.P.Som.cclud.Ss. 
' Hortoa to ^lodebank, Maj 24, 1634. Ibid. odiTiiL 63. 
' Brent to Fanaerf, Oct, 27, 1634. Ibid. cclzzTi. 35. 
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!HAP. fiwjuently reviled some of his congregation in the 
' T '— presence of strangers -whom he had invited to hear 
^^' him, aod whom he asked to assist him in praying out 
the devils with which his own parishioners were 
possessed. He spoke of the clergy generally in dis- 
respectful terma, and those of his own neighbourhood 
he called idol shepherds, dumb dc^s, and soul mur> 
derera. Francis Abbott, vica» of Poslingford in Suffolk, 
broke off the service to bring a form from the end of 
the church, and pulled three men violently off it. He 
was accustomed to point to some one or another of his 
congr^ation whenever he mentioned any particular 
sin. At Brigstock in Northamptonshire, a clei^yman 
named Price scarcely ever read the Litany or the 
Commandments. In reading the Scriptures he omitted 
the name of Jesus, lest the people should take occasion 
to bow. He left infants unbaptised, and administered 
the Communion to persons sitting. He refused to read 
the Declaration of Sports, stopping his ears whilst it 
was being read by the clerk. He locked the door 
upon his congregation, and kept them in church to 
hear him preach till dark.^ Jolm Workman, a lecturer 
at Gloucester, preached that every step taken in 
dandng was a step towards hell; that it was little 
better than flat idolatry to possess the picture of the 
Saviour ; that the election of minbters properly belonged 
to the people; that drunkards and debauchees who 
conformed were thought capable of ecclesiastical pro- 
motion, whilst others of higher merits were passed by.* 
,^ It is plain from these instances that Laud would 
iiwr» Iis^fi 110 difficulty in finding objects for the exercise of 
his reforming zeal. Unrestricted license to the clergy- 

> High Oomminion Act Book. S. P. Dom. eclzi. 85, 121, 383 b, 
eelxxx. 54, 

* JM. cdzi. 306. FoT refutation of tlte ordinuy belief that the High 
Oommuuoa ttupended and depriTed elerfcjmen in ilioftlB, tet Appendix 11. 
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man to select what prayers he chooses, and to uae what °5i^- 
langu^e he chooses in the pulpit, is sheer tyranny ■ — t" — ■ 
over hiii congregation as long as that congregation is 
compelled by law to attend upon his ministrations, and 
is also debarred by law from exercising any restraint 
upon his words and actions. It might be a question 
whether the whole ecclesiastical constitution ought to 
be changed or not, just aa it might be a questioa 
whether the whole political constitution ought to be 
changed or not But as long aa either existed it was 
the plain duty of archbishop or king to see that the 
general interests of the people were not sacrificed to 
the self-will of persons in office in Church or State. 
Yet even if Laud had done no more than to put a 
stop to exhibitions of rudeness or ill-temper, he would 
probably have given unnecessary offence by his refusal 
to realise the Intimacy of the maintenance of the 
opinion from which this unjustifiable coarseness of 
expression sometimes sprung. He was on still more 
dangerous ground in striking at practices which sprung 
not merely from the subversive Puritanism which 
aimed at the abohtion of existing institutions, but at 
those which symbolised the Protestantism which was 
dear to the heart of the nation. In so doing he 
brought himself in collision not merely with a special 
form of doctrine, but with that instinctive conservatism 
which clings to habits of action, and which bitterly 
resents sudden and abrupt interference with usage, 
whether it come in the shape of premature anticipation 
of the new, or of antiquarian reproduction of the old. 

Laud's enormous mistake was that he took no ?*^<^"* 
account whatever of this conservative feeling. He tbUts in- 
appealed in all things to the law, and to the law alone. 
It was nothing to him that the law had been drawn up 
half a century or a century before, at a time when the 
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CHAP, temper of men's minds was very different from what it 
— . " — bad become in bia own day. In his reasonable dislike 
1034- of a system which would take the mere self-will of a 
etjtij^*^ population, its ignorance, its avarice, and its irreverence 
f^dSu'w. as the basis of government, he refused to take its wishes 
and habits into account at all. If the law was broken, 
however obsolete it might be, it was his duty to see 
that it was carried out. 
wmenity With the best intentions of preserving the impar- 

iSjpoI'^ tiality of hia judgment, it would be impossible for Laud 
"^ to act in this way with complete impartiality. No 
man ever succeeds in drawing out of the storehouses 
of accumidated law only that which he finds there. 
He enters upon the search equipped with hia own 
habita of thought and his own sense of the relative 
importance of all that he finds. He leaves much 
behind him, if be carries more away, and that which he 
brings with him is modified in passing through his 
mind. How could Laud himself, the least impartial of 
men, fail in converting the law which he vindicated 
into an engine of oppression P Was he not certain to 
^row undue weight upon all that coincided with his 
own views, and to shut his eyes to all that made 
against them ? 
(Mafot In this is probably to be found the explanation 

^ihec^ of the order which Laud gave to Brent to direct 
m^ion- ^}^^l i\^Q Communion-tables should everywhere be 
removed to the East end of the churches, and should 
be fenced in by a railing to secure them against pro- 
fanation.' The order, as Laud always professed, was 
given for the sake of decency. Men were no longer to 
have the opportimity of scribbling on the table, putting 

' Hejlyn, Cypr. Angl. 269. The evidence of WilliftmH thatOommu- 
nion-tablea were not ububIIv placed at tbe east end in country chucchei 
ha* already been given (vol. L p. 32). I.Rud himiieir says mucii the same 
thing : ' And Ihoiigb it stood in most parioli cliurchea the other vav,' 
SiQ. Speecb at the censure of Bastwick and others, Tforkt, vL 59. 
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their bats on it, or sittiog upon it. But the l^ality of chap. 
the order was, to say the least of it, doubtful, and • — ^i— 
tiiose who objected to it would be able to assert that it '^34- 
was ouiy eiitbrced in consequence of the persODal deci- 
sion of the King in the case of St. Gregory^a, and of 
the personal iuterference of the Archbishop with the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the Bisliops. Everybody who 
could read the canon under which Laud issued the 
order could see that a moveable table was contem- 
plated, and it was difficult to deny that if the existing 
practice of a fixed table in the centre of the church was 
illegal, the new practice of a fixed table at the east end 
was also illegal. 

The Question of the position of the table was of sigoiH- 
little importance except so rax as it served to indicate duoge. 
the religious feelings of those who gathered round it, 
or of those who had authority over them. It would 
be impossible to choose a better symbol of the victory 
of one set of ideas over another. The table standing 
ill the centre of the church indicates a body of wor- 
shippers who gather round it to perform only one 
amongst other acts of devotion. The table standing 
at the east end indicates that they are to approach with 
special reverence an act of extraordinary importance. 
The one arrangement points distinctly in a Protestant, 
(he other iu a Catholic direction. 

Of course it would be ridiculous to deduce all the 
religious opposition which followed from this single 
change. Interference in all directions pave rise to 
irritation in all directions. But the removal of the 
Communion-table undoubtedly gave special offence as 
bringing home to the eyes of all the conviction that 
Laud had entered upon a path which, as a large part 
of the population firmly believed, led directly to Borne, 
a bulicf wliicli was strengthened by the knowledge that 
though the practice of bowing towards the east upon 
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entering a church was not generally enforced, the 
Arch bishop fa voureditsintroduction, and even compelled 
it5 observance where, as was the case in mtuiy cathe- 
drals, it wan enjoined either by ancient statutes handed 
down from the Middle Ages, or by new statutes compiled, 
as happened at Canterbury, under his own directions.* 
I It would be going too far to speak of the opposition 
roused as universal. In Elizabeth's time conformity 
had been a matter of theory rather than of practice, 
and there were doubtless not a few parishes which 
idipped quietly from the old faith to the new, in which 
the table had never been moved from its original 
position in the chaucel. In other parishes there may 
have been many who, without welcoming the change, did 
not feel called to express any special indignation, and 
there must have been a still larger number of persons 
who, disliking what was done, were nevertheless un- 
willing to expose themselves to the risk of resistance to 
authority. 

In the diocese of Loudon the change had been 
enforced by Laud before his accession to the Arch- 
bishopric. It is evident from the few examples which 
are available that the opposition raised, important as it 
was, was the opposition of a minority. Li the parish 
of St. Margaret's, Lothbury, for instance, the change 
was effected by one of the churchwardens in spite of 
the i-eluctance of a hesitating vestry.' At Ware, again, 
where the conduct of the Vicar, Charles Chauncey, had 
already been under examination by the High Commis- 

' At Oontorliurf the rule introduced was : SLnguli tbto cujumm- 
que fuerint gradds aut ordinis in ingreasu cbori divinun majeatatem 
deTotnmente odorantee humiliter se inclinaliuiit versiu oltaie (prout 
antiquia qufmudom ecclefliBnuD statntia cautum nDvimua) et deiude 
conveni decano quoque debitam KTerentiBiii exbibebont. 

* Pap«r read bj M>. Frashfield belbre the Society of Aatiqiiariea, 
Ma-ttb 26, 1876. 
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aion, the churchwardens summoned a meeting of the '^SA**- 
parishioners, and with the consent of the majority ■ — 7 — ' 
removed the table and railed it in. The Vicar objected 
strongly, declared that he would never administer the 
communion until the table was restored to its old 
place, and resigned his benefice rather than break his 
word. His successor found the parish rent into two 
factions, and the &ction which opposed the change 
invited Chauncey to visit Ware to head them against '*3S- 
the new Vicar. Chauncey accepted the invitation, and 
inveighed publicly against the innovation as a snare to 
the conscience and an invitation to a breach of the 
Second Commandment. Chauncey was accordingly 
brought before the High Commission, and forced to sign 
a humble form of regret for his behaviour, including 
an acknowledgment that he was now persuaded that 
kneeling at the reception of the Communion was a lawful 
and commendable gesture, and that the tmI round the 
table at Ware was a decent and convenient ornament.' 

It was not always that the majority of the parishio- 1634. 
iiers could be induced to concur in making the change. Becktag- 
Bishop Pierce of Bath and Wells, who had led the **"' 
attack upon the impugners of the Somersetshu^ wakes, 
was now foremost in the removal of the tables. The 
churchwardens of Beckington resolutely refused to 
obey, and were excommunicated by the Bishop for 
their refusal. They appealed in v^n to the Court of 
Arches, and a petition to Laud for relief naturally 
remained without effect. A petition to the King was 
equally fruitless. The churchwardens were thrown i«3«. 
into prison as excommunicated persons. There they 1637. 
remained for a year, and were only released on engag- 
ing to acknowledge publicly in Beckington church, and 

* High Commiuion Act Book, Not. 36, 1635. Feb. 11, 1636. 
S. P. Dom. cclxi. 398 b, odcxut. ;. Pryniie, Qmt. Doom, 94. 
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in two other churches of the dioceBe, that they had 
' grievously ofiended the Divine Majesty of Almighty 
God and the laws eccleaiastical of the realm.^ 

Laud had his way. Parish after parish submitted 
more or less willingly to his command. But in the 
minds of thousands of peaceful law-abiding men there 
grew up an enduring sense of wrong, a fixed belief 
that, as in the case of Ship-money, that was being pro- 
mulgated as law which was not law, and that under the 
cloakofprovidingfur decency an effort was being made to 
bring England bstck as soon as an opportunity occurred 
under the Papal yoke. These men might be but a mina 
rlty amongst the population, but they were an eneigetic 
and intelligent minority, and they would soon be rein- 
forced by those who cared little for religious changes, 
but who on various grounds objected to the payment 
of Ship-money. A combination between those who are 
in earnest about preserving their accustomed forma of 
worship, and those who are in earnest altout keeping 
their money in their pockets, is one which no Govern- 
ment can afford to despise. 

Great as was the offence which Laud gave by strict- 
. uess in enforcing the one-sided interpretation of the law 
which, in his eyes, stood in the place of the law itself, 
he perhaps gave quite as much offence by the hard and 
unsympathising temper with which he approached 
those whoso views of life differed from hia own. With- 
out geniality himseU he could not appreciate geniality 
in others, and he required that all men should so frame 
their spiiech as to avoid shattering that delicate frame- 
work of ceremony and discipline over which he was so 
anxiously wutching. The principle from which he 
started of allowing freedom of thought without freedom 
of speech was bearing its bitter fruits. Speech waa 

' Pryune, Cant. Doom, 97. 
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bursting forth on every side, no longer against an *^^,*j^- 
abatract theolc^cal doctrine, but against the very ■ — 7 — ' 
edifice which he was building up, and which threatened 
to catch fire on every side before he could tread out 
the sparks by which it was endangered. 

No better evidence can be found of the real weak- Sudu»i 
ness of Laud's position than his treatment of Samuel ip«widi. 
Ward of Ipswich. Placed for many years in a county 
distinguished by its strong Puritan leanings. Ward had 
gained the ear of his fellow-townsmen by his earnest- 
ness and sincerity as well as by his excellence as a 
preacher. He declared the Puritan gospel, but he was 
content to accept the Frayer-book as it stood, and was 
thoroughly loyal to the institutions of his country in ,6,^ 
Church and State. Even in the midst of the violent wlm„, 
outcry against Buckingham which was almost universal 
in the first years of the re^n, he preserved his respect 
for the King's minister, and was able to declare widi a 
safe conscience that * in the midsi of vulgar rumours ' " 
he had ' prayed heartily for his prosperity.' ' 

Laud's proceedings in the diocese of London gave 1633. 
the tirst shock to his feelings. The strict enquiry into chiigef.'"^ 
the observance of forms without a corresponding 
interest in the manifestations of spiritual life seemed to 
him of evil augury. In 1633 we bear of his ' melan- 
choly fits';' whilst he is charged by an adversary ,63^ 
with preaching against set forme of prayer, and with 
suggesting to his congregation the possibility of an 
alteration of religion.' "The chaise, as would appear 
fi^m subsequent proceedings, was wholly or in part 
exa^erated, and it is possible that a desire to clear 
himself from these imputations may have had something 

' Ward to Nicholas, Oct. 1626. S. P. Ihm. ixiTiii. 20. 

* Peters to Phelip«, Jtme 36, 1 633. Ibid, ccxii. 52. 

* Dod to Laud, Feb. 4, 1634, Rid. cclx. 17. 
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CHAP, to do with the fact that he undertook about this 
— ■-— ' time the prosecution before the High Commisaiou of 
^■*' three persona chained with antinomian opinions.* If 
80 the penalty for his offence followed sharply on its 
Not. commission. In November 1634 he was summoned 
cntef in before the Council, and that body ordered proceedings 
Humi*- to be taken against him in the High Commission.* 

Passages culled by hostile eagerness from a series 
of sermons spread over a long course of years and 
related from memory might easily be brought to show 
that Ward was hostile to the existing system, and even 
that he inspirited his hearers to stand on their defence 
against it. But it was not proved that he had com- 
mitted any open breach of the canons of the Church. 
He had, indeed, argued that extempore prayer was 
lawful, but he had acknowledged that set forms of 
prayer were also lawful, though he had shown that he 
thought that extempore prayers were better than those 
* which were read out of a book. It was impossible, he 
had said, for any one to carry about with him a manual 
of prayer which would be suitable for all occasions. 
He had even dedared that a parrot might be instructed 
to repeat set forms, and that an ape might be taught to 
bow and gesticulate. Then had come an expression of 
behef that the Church was ready to ring the changes 
in matter of discipline. There had been more of the 
same sort, and though he denied that his words were 
correctly reportetl, or that even when correctly re- 
ported they were incapable of a favourable explana- 
tion, there can be no doubt that he had used expressions 
derc^tory to the ceremonial worship which was being 
impC'Sed on the Church.' As he refused to acknowledge 

' High OommigMon Act Book, Oct 30, 1634- S. P. Dom. ccliii. 105. 

* CouneU Itegnter, Nov. 7- High OonmuBnon Act Book. 8. P. Dom. 
cclxi. 124 K 

* The papers relating' to thia case have been printed in tlie Pre&ee 
of Bruce's Calendar of Domegtk Statt Papert, 1635-6. 
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the truth of the charges against him in the form laid <^^'^''- 
down for him to sign, though he was willing to admit — — ■ — ' 
that the Court was justified in sentencing him by the ^,^., 
evidence before it, he was sent to prison as contuma- "ntenoe. 
cious. His congregation testified their respect for him 
by refusing for some time to appoint a minister in his 
place, and by continuing, after his death in 1640, to 
his widow and his eldest son the payment which they 
had been accustomed to make him. 

The proceedings against Ward are of special in- impoit- 
terest as indicating the limit to which the Court of <»». 
High Oommission was prepared to go. No one who 
has studied its records will speak of it as a barbarous 
or even as a cruel tribunal. Its chief characteristic 
was its fizity of aim, and the resoluteness with which 
disobedience to its orders was overcome, though not 
without considerable moderation in the treatment of 
individual offenders who showed an inclination to give 
way before the pressure put upon them. It now ap- 
peal that the Court of which Laud was the soul 
would not be content with obedience. At least in 
public there must be no criticism of the system 
which it imposed upon the dergy. Such a result was 
but the lo^cal consequence of Laud's conception of a 
OhurcJi. If the living spiritual forces moving in the 
hearts of men were not to be taken into account, a 
dei^yman could no more be permitted to call in 
question the niles under which he lived than a colonel 
can be permitted to call in question the regulations of 
the anny in the fiice of his re^ment. It was because 
thia conception was in itself a false one, not because 
the mode in which it was carried out was harsh and 
tyrannical, that Laud went astray. His system left 
no place for the infinite varieties of the himian mind, 
and looked with horror upon the irregular action of 
individual life. The pulsations of the religious heart 
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c^- of England were too vigorous to be thus controlled. 

— — r-^ They called for a form of discipline more flexible, and 

'■ less restricted to the expression of a single mood. 

Orderly freedom of speech and thought was the only 

remedy for the disease from which the English Church 

was suffering, and unfortunately Laud was never able 

to comprehend that freedom was more than another 

name for disorder. 

„'*34-, Such a man, in such a position, needed to be con- 

The foreign r ' 

chnrcbM. stautly Oil the watch. The edifice which he was rearing 
was of so artificial a character that he dared not with- 
draw hifl eye from it for an instant. He had recently 
brought his authority to bear on the Presbyterianism 
of English merchants and English soldiers residing in 
the Netherlands, lest the contamination should spread to 
their native country. He now brought his authority to 
bear on foreigners resident in England. EUzabeth had 
made no scruple in permitting the industrious French 
and Dutch refugees who fled from the aze and faggot 
to worahip Gk>d in their own language and in their own 
fiuhion, and neither she nor James had interfered with 
their children because they continued to use the form 
of prayer to which their &thers had been accustomed 
in the land of their birth. Laud thought otherwise. 
He announced indeed his intention of permitting those 
persons who had been bom abroad to continue to pray 
in their own langu^e in churches of their own, pro- 
vided thaX thesy consented to employ a translation of 
the English Prayer-book. But he held that their 
sons and daughters, bom in England, were clearly 
Englishmen, and he announced to them that they 
would be expected to attend the parish church.' Li 
vain the Englishmen amongst whom these children of a 

' Minute of proCMdinf^ at Oanterbuiy, Dec. 19, 1634. S. P. Dom. 
cclzxTiii. 63. 
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foreign race were settled pleaded earnestly in thdr ^'^^j'"- 
favour. In vain they themselvea petitioned for mercy.^ ■ — 7 — ' 
Their deputies applied to Pembroke to admit them to 
the presence of the King, that they might assure him '^^s- 
of tieir loyalty. Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain as he 
waa, did not venture to introduce them to the Boyal 
presence, and they were obhged to content themselvea 
with offering their petition to Charles on his way from 
chapel. The Bang took the petition, and handed it to 
Pembroke. All that was gained was the remission of 
the order for the use of the English Prayer-book by 
those who had been born abroad. No excuse was ad- 
mitted on behalf of those who were bom in England.* 

Few government* would fall if they contented them- ^'."tjj' 
selves with attacking only the devoted and the inteUi- ""^ tv 
gent. But it is seldom that a government sufficiently pncead- 
blind to throw itself athwart the aims of the devoted ^ 
and intelligent is clearsighted enough to spare the 
weakness and prejudices of the mass of mankind. It 
b possible that Laud might have carried his point of 
reducing the clergy to discipline if he had left the laity 
alone. It is possible that he might have succeeded in 
meting out equal law to the rich and poor if be had 
left the Puritan clergy to worship according to their 
conscience. As it was, he irritated all classes in turn. 
More espeaally were the country gentlemen annoyed i^^j'!'"' 
by the attitude of superiority assumed by the clergy. 
Hitherto the Rector or the Vicar of the parish had not 
ventured to hold up bis head in the presence of the 
county families. It was well for him if they did not 
cheat him of his rights, encroach upon his income, or 

< Pryniie, Cant. Doom, 403. 

* Heylyn, C^. Angi. 263. Joachimi lo the Statei OeneTal, Feb. \\, 
AM. MSS. 17,677 0, fol. 287. BonmiOT to DeU, Apr. 14. S. P. Dom. 
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CHJ^. deprive him of the mean8 of maintaining his church in 
— Y~— repair. The clergyman of the parish now found himself 
^^' exalted to a dignity to which he had been unaccus- 
tomed. He was the guardian of the morals of hia 
parish, whose business it was to enforce ecclesiastical 
rules on the iaity, to see that they did not eat meat in 
Lent without a certificate, or did not send their carts 
across the churchyard. In any difference between the 
clergyman and the squire, the clei^man knew that he 
was certain of a favourable hearing with the Arch- 
bishop, and that there would be a presumption at 
Whitehall that he was in the right and his opponent in 
the wrong. When the Government needed information 
upon which it could depend, it was increasingly in the 
habit of applying to the Bishop or the Eector, and of 
framing its action in conformity with the information it 
thus obtained. The country gentlemen had long been 
made to feel that they were overshadowed by the 
officers of the Crown. They were now made to feel 
that they were overshadowed by the incumbents of 
their own parishes. 
SS^Sr ^® feehng thus engendered served to intensify the 
BiSi'**"' iQortification caused by the impartial strictness of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, Clarendon's description of Laud 
tells but part of the truth, as he shrinks from admitting 
that the Archbishop's unpopularity arose in any way 
from his antagonism to men of high religious prin- 
ciple. But as &r as it goes, it is drawn from the life. 
" He did court persons too little," wrote Clarendon, 
" nor cared to make his designs and purposes appear 
as candid' as they were, by shewing them in any 
other dress than their own natural beauty and 
roughness; and did not consider enough what men 
said, or were like to say of him. If the faults and vices 

' i.e. u white or pure. 
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were fit to be looked into and discovered, let the '^^(f- 
persons be who they would that were guilty of them, ■ — ^^-^ 
they were sure to find no connivance or favour from ^' 
him. He intended the discipline of the Church ahould 
be felt as well as spoken of, and that it should be 
appUed to the greatest and most splendid transgressors, 
as well aa to the punishment of smaller ofiencea 
and meaner ofienders; and thereupon called for or 
cherished the discovery of those who were not careful 
to cover their own iniquities, thinking they were above 
the reach of other men, or their power or will to 
chastise. Persons of honour and great quahty, of the 
Court and of the Country, were every day cited into the 
High Commission Court upon the fame of their incon- 
tinence or other scandal in their lives, and were there 
prosecuted to their shame and punishment ; and as the 
shame — ^which they called the insolent triumph upon 
their degree and quaUty, and levellmg them with the 
common people — was never forgotten, but watched 
for revenge ; so the fines imposed were the more ques- 
tioned and repined against, because tliey were as- 
signed to the rebuilding and repairing St. Paul's 
Church and thought therefore to be the more severely 
imposed and less compasmonately reduced and excused." ' 
Such is Clarendon's picture of a man bravely combating 
evil — combating too, alas, many things which were not 
evil at all except in his own imagination. 

Other causes of dissatisfaction were at work. A ^^^ 
book which issued from the press in 1635 did much to *'"'^- 
strengthen the impression left by the Archbishop's 
proceedings. Shelford's Five Discourses^ can hardly be 
said to have gone beyond the limits imposed by the 
Bn^ish Church. But in reproving the unbecoming 

* CHarfiHion, L 106. 

■ J!!!)* fioui mtd hanud Diieoui-tet, Ouahndg^ 1633. 
TOL. u. q 
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^i^- irrevereDce of his Suffolk parishionera, the author spoke 
' — 7 — ■ in worda which must have given offence to others 
besides the men who brought their d<^ into the 
church, who discussed the price of oxen in thdr pews, 
or expected their servants to interrupt their prayers 
in order to stand up to do them reverence as they 
passed. The verses prefixed by Orashaw, a young 
Cambridge poet who was as yet but pluming his wings 
for a higher flight, were full of defiant scorn of those 
who resisted the diange which had come over the out- 
ward form of the churches. He boasts that now 

' Ood's wrTicea no longer ihsll put on 
Pure sluttiBhiiew for pure religion. 



No more the hypocrite ihall i^ri^t bs 
Because he's stiff, wad will confus no knee. 

Crashaw had caught the tone of the book to which his 
verses formed a prelude. It was better that the Suffolk 
boor of higher or lower degree should bow his head 
and bend his knee than that he should regard the 
church as a house built for his own recreation ; but it 
was not well that one who was labouring to rouse his 
parishioners to reverence should cast the same scorn 
upon those to whom the very thought was unknown, 
. and upon those to whom the visible was but a hind- 
rance to the uplifting of the heart in the presence of' 
the invisible. 

The mischief which men like Shelford were doing 
can only be appreciated in tumbg to the remimscences 
of such a man as Bichard Baxter. Baxter distinctly 
asserts that till 1640 he 'knew not one Presbyterian, 
clei^yman nor lay, and but three or four noncon- 
forming ministers.' He describes the mass of men 
almost exactly as Shelford describes them. "The 
generality," he says, " seemed to mind nothing se- 
riously but the body and the world ; they went to 
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church and would answer the parson in responda, and chap. 

then go to dinnCT, and then to play ; they never ■ '—• 

prayed in their famiUes, but some of them going to 
bed would say over the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, 
and some of them Hail Mary : all the year long, not 
a serioiis word of holy things, or the life to come, 
that I could hear of, proceeded from them. They read 
not the Scripture nor any good book or catechijsm. 
Pew of them could read, or bad a Bible."^ Shelford's 
remedy for this was to mculcate outward reverence in 
the hope that inward reverence would follow, and thus 
to draw on the soul by the study of the Bible, of good 
books, and by the listening to devout and godly con- 
versation. Baxter's remedy was to quicken their souls 
to a higher life by telling them of the Saviour's love. 
In 1635 Baxter was but in hie twentieth year. He 
was the spiritual child of Sibbes, whose Bruised Reed 
had, after many a stru^le, taught him to know his 
life's work. To the Puritan love of lexical pre- 
cinon he joined a flexibility of moral imagination 
which hindered him from seeing the world entirely 
through the spectacles of &llible ratiocination. He could 
hold (he doctrine of conversion without thinking it neces- 
sary to fix the hour and the minute of the new birth, 
and he could hold the main Calvinistic theories without 
t.hiTiltitig it necessary to break even yet with the Church 
of which he aspired to be a minister. The description 
which he gives of those who were taunted as Puritans 
was doubtless a &ir description of himself. "The 
other sort," he says, " were such as had their con- 
sciences awakened to some regard of God and their 
everlasting state ; and according to the various measures 
of their understanding, did sp^k and live as serious in 
the Christian feith, and would much enquire what was 

' Baxter, Tht true SUtory ef CmmcUt, 90. 
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CHAP- duty and what was sin, and how to please Qo3, and 
"»— --^ to make sure of salvation ; and made this their busi- 
ness and interest, as the rest did the world. . . . They 
used to pray in their families, and alone ; some on the 
book, and some without ; they would not swear nor 
curse, nor take God'a name lightly. They feared all 
known sin. They would go to the next parish church 
to hear a aennon when they had none at their own ; 
would read the Scripture on the Lord's day when 
others were playing. There were, where I Uved, 
about the number of two or three &milies in twenty; 
and these by the rest were called Puritans, and derided 
as hypocrites and precisians, that would take upon 
them to be holy ; and especially if they told anyone of 
his swearing, drunkenness, or ungodliness, they were 
made the common scorn. Yet not one of many of 
them ever scrupled conformity to Bishops, liturgy, or 
ceremonies, and it was godly conformable ministers 
that they went from home to hear; and these ministers 
being the ablest preachers, and of more serious piety, 
were aIho the objects of the vulgar obloquy as Puritans 
and precisians themselves, and accordingly spoke 
against by many of their tribe, and envied for being 
preferred by godly men." * 

In throwing scorn upon such men as these the 
Laudian clergy were but echoing the voices of the 
profligate and thoughtless crowd. It was 1^ the 
mocking gibes of men like Shelford and Crashaw that 
the Puritans were alienated even more than by the 
removal of the CJommunion-table or the reverential 
gestures of some of the cleigy. Men like Baxter were 
estranged too by the want of moral earnestness which 
j^^^^^ often lay behind the fiercest polemical display. At 
c™rt. the end of 1634, a few months after the execution of 

> Btltory Y Otf^Hii 91- 
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the Star Cliamber sentence upon Prjoine, he found him- cu ap. 
self at Charles's Court. He had come thither in hopea ' 
of preferment, being m^ed by his parents to seek some 
more ambitious walk of life than that of a minister. 
For a month he remained in the house of Sir Henry 
Herbert, the Master of the Bevels. '* But," he says, 
" I had quickly enough of the Court ; when I saw a 
stage-play instead of a sermon on the Lord's days 
in the afternoon, and saw what coutse was there in 
fashion, and heard little preaching but what was as to 
one part against the Puritans, I was glad to be gone." ^ 

After his return home came his first queatiomngs y[„\*^. 
about conformity. " Till this time," he writes, " I was *^^°^ 
satisfied in the matter of conformity ; whilst I was ft»niitj. 
young I had never been acquainted with any that were 
against it, or that questioned it. I had joined with the 
Common Prayer with as hearty fervency as after I did 
with other prayers. As long as I had no prejudice 
against it, I had no stop in my devotions from any of 
its imperfections. At kst, at about twenty years of 
age, I became acquainted with Mr. Simmonds, Mr. 
Cradock, and other very zealous godly aonconfonnists 
in Shrewsbury and tlie adjoining parts, whose fervent 
prayers and savoury couference aud holy lives did 
profit me much ; and when I understood they were 
people prosecuted by the Bishops, I found much preju- 
dice arise in my heart against those that persecuted 
them, and thought those that sUenced and troubled 
such men could not be the genuine followers of the 
Lord of love."* 

If Shelford but interpreted one side of the teaching sutbri'i 
of his Church, Anthony Stafford went far beyond it. SZ!^ 
Hie Female Glory was a biography of the Virgin, 
pieced out with legendary and imaginative details. 
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CHAP. To the Puritan, and it may feirly be said, to the 
■ — --^ Protestant, the book was repulsive as ascribing honour 
' ^^' only short of divine to a created being. Nor is it less 
objectionable from the self-consdouB prudishness* of the 
character held up as a model of excellence bejrond the 
reach of human imitation, 
GTBwhig j^^ knowledge that such a book had passed the 

B«ne- licensers' hands might easily minister food to the 
growing belief that the Archbishop's energy of inter- 
ference could only be explained by a settled purp<»e of 
leading England in chains to the feet of the Pope. 
The Buspidon was entirely unfounded. !Uiud was too 
serenely and imperturbably assured of the strength of 
his own position to look elsewhere for authority and 
support. But there were others who felt leas secure 
of their ground, and opened \h&x ears gladly to the 
teacbiug of the emissaries of Bome. 
rfthT**""* ^^ th(xe who were influenced in this direction a 
Ci^h^i* few may have regarded the Anglican ceremonies as too 
bald or too stifffor purposes of devotion; but the greater 
part sought a refuge from the burden of conscien- 
tious enquiry, either because they honestly preferred 
peace of mind to the agitation of doubt, or because 
they asked for some assurance of salvation in another 
world which would dispense them from the necessity of 
following in the present life the precepts common to all 
Christiaii churdies. 

' The word U enrely justifi&ble in face of the paMAge commeDtiiig od 
the worda of the AnmuKution : — " And when ehe uw him, she wu 
doubled at bis Hying, and thought what manner of lalntation that 
■honld be." It ia this : " She aaw herself alone with ooe altogether a 
sbanger to her, whose face she neither knew nor bia intent Tnie it ia 
hia laDguage waa amooth and even ; but as fab worda m these have 
often proceeded from a foul heart She trembled at the salutation, think- 
ing him to be a man subject to abhorred luat,and therefore fb&red violence." 
Compare this with the slownees with which the Isabella of Mtatttre/or 
Mtanrt discorets that abe ia actually in the prtnence of a tempt«r. 
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Nor was the Eaglish Church hentelf, as she appeared chap. 
under her new rulers, free from blame. Built up in the — ^ ' — ' 
sixteenth century by men who strove to reconcile breadth ^ ^^' 
of intellectual enquiry with a conaerrative attachment to 
ancient forms and habits of thought, she was taking up 
in the seventeenth centiny, under Laud's guidance, a 
position altogether narrower and less sympathetic. The 
tendency to rational enquiry was dwiodling into a con- 
tempt for the freespoken, if often ignomnt, promptings of 
the heart, " A wise and discreet sermon," wrote Shelford, 
" not made by every minister, but by a man of reading 
and discretion, right well beeeemeth this holy place. 
Preaching is God's mouth to His people ; therefore great 
care must be had that it be not abused eidier with 
&]ise doctrines or unsavoury speeches. In this case 
St. Paul makes his exclamation, ' Who is sufficient for 
these things P' How this is regarded, none but the 
learned see. Not how well, but a sermon of the vulgar 
is expected." ' If the better side of the Puritan resistance 
was its protest against this attempt to confine teaching 
to a learned oligarchy holding correct opinions, the better 
side of the Catholic resistance was its protest against 
Laud's overstrained appeal to law. If there must be 
uniformity, why not the uniformity of Western Christ- 
endom rather Uian the uniformity of a single nation? 
If the Intimacy of forms of worship was to be tested 
by their legality, why not try them by the law of 
centuries rather than by the recent legislation of Henry 
and Elizabeth ? Such questioning was hard to answer, 
save by men in whom the broader spirit of the Reform- 
era was living. Neither Cranmer nor Laud were with- 
out great virtues or grave faults. But whilst Oranmer's 
face was turned steadily forward towards the future, 

> t'.o. Tbe Tulgar do not uk whether the aermoD be good ; uij 
•ennon plMiea them. Five duetmrnt, 35. 
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CHAF. Laud's gaze was fixed in contemplation of a bygone, 
• — r-^-' and to some extent, an imaginary past 
bJi d^ -^ ballad of the day gives voice to the increasing 

the ekigy. feeling of dislike with which the auti-Furitan clei^ 
were r^arded. The new Churchman of the times, it 
was said, wore a Cardinal's cap a^ broad as the wheel 
of a cart, and a long cassock reaching to his heels. 
He was so hungry that he said but a short grace in his 
hurry to get to his meal, and he ate so much that he 
could not say a long grace afterwards. He awore no 
man was predesljoated, and tuined away his curates if 
they preached twice in a day. He hoped to be saved 
by good works, but never did any ; and on Sundays he 
played at cards and dice in order to confute the for- 
malista. He would not call himself a Protestant, but 
only a Christian, 

" And comea out Oktholic tke nsxt edition." * 

The fear expres-ied in this line formed the keynote of the 
growing ill-temper of the nation. It was the fault of 
Laud's political system that every conversion to the 
Church of Eome acquired an exaggerated importance. 
The King's supremacy in Church and State had received, 
with Laud's approbation, the widest interpretation. It 
was by the King's authority that sweeping changes 
had been effected in the Church. Why might not the 
King's authority effect more sweeping changes still? 
No one as yet ventured to throw doubt on the sincerity 
of Charles's Protestantism. But the Queen was an 
acknowledged Catholic, and she loved, as iar as her 
volatile natiu-e permitted, to forward the designs of 
Catholics. The late Lord Treasurer had died a Catholic, 
and no one knew how many of the officers of State 
were ready to follow hie example. There was a spread- 
ing apprehension of danger. The English Church, it 

* Sim^t Siaty, 79, 
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was thought, might at anj time be the victim of a con- chap. 
apiracy carried on in the very name of the King. There ■ — ^-^ 
were many who firmly believed that of such a conapi- ^ ^^' 
racy Laud was the prime mover. 

The position of the Catholics in England had been PwWon ot 

,. -1 ■ rt, 1 . 'be Cmtho- 

m some raspects ameborated smce Charlea s accession, uo. 
and more especially since his quarrel with the House of 
Commons. The payments into the exchequer which, 
except in the cases of a few very wealthy persons, had 
been fixed by law at two-thirds of the lajided property 
of a Becusant, were commuted for one-third to be paid 
by all who came forward voluntarily to claim the 
benefit of the King's ofier.* The arrangement brought 
more money into the exchequer than had been brought 
before. The Becusant^ fines, which had been valued at 
6,ocx32. a year in i6i9,were valued at 20,000/. in 1635. 
But the burden was more generally difiiised, and its 
incidence was therefore less oppressive on individuals. 
Many Catholics who had n3t paid before paid now, 
whilst some Catholics who had been heavily mulcted 
found themselves in a better position. At the same 
time a check was put upon the annoyance caused by 
the visits of pursuivants and spies. The petty tyranny 
over poorer Catholics, the seizure of household fiimi- 
ture from those who had neither lands nor houses, was 
lightened, if it did not quite come to an end. Ostensibly 
> there was no relaxation of the persecuting laws against 
the priests, but except in special cases they ceased to 
be put in force, and mass was heard in secret wherever 
a Catholic family was desirous of the privilege. 

One circumstance made it difficult for the Catholic Di»irfoM 
clergy to take full advantage of their improved posi- theC^tiMH 
tioD. Ever since the end of the preceding century they 

* The ■Uteawot of RoabiforUi thai much leu wm token u exuniDed, 
lod Bhown to be incorrect, hj lingwd, vii. App. m. 
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t^^j^P* had been diauoited amongst themselveB. On one eide 
■ — 7 — ' were the religious orders, of which the foremoet was 
the busy and strictly disciplined Society of Jesus. On 
the other side were the more loosely organised secular 
clergy. At the end of James's reign the secular clei|^ 
had obtdned from the Pope the appointment of a 
Bishop to subject all the clergy in England to a uni- 
form disdpUne. William Bishop first, and then Wil- 
liam Smith, were appointed to the office with the title 
1&19. of Bishopa of Obalcedon. So bitter was the hostility of 
rofntofthe the Jesuits that they did not scruple to inform the Govem- 
Oud^lkii. ment of both these nominations.' Two proclamations, 
one in 1628 the other in 1629, commanded the banish- 
ment of Bishop Smith. For two years he remained 
hid in the house of the French ambassador, receiving 
visits from the Catbohcs who came to see him. But 
the pressure put on him by the Jesuits made his posi< 
1631. tion untenable. In 1631 they circulated a petition to 
driTehTm' the Fope against him which they persuaded a large 
number of the OathoUc nobility and gentry to sign. 
If the secular priests are to be trusted, they used the 
most, neferious means to accomplish their object Many 
signatures to this petition were absolutely forged by 
them. Others were obtained by misstatements of eveiy 
kind. The Jesuits asserted that if the Bishop were 
allowed to establish himself in England he would set 
up a jurisdiction of the most galling description, would 
take from the laity their confessors, and meddle with 
their private affairs. This petition was entrusted to 
Coloma, and soon afterwards the Bishop was with- 
drawn.* 

The natural desire of the Catholics to spread tJieir 

' This ftppean with reipect to Kshop from lingftrd, vii. Note K K E, 
ftod with regard to Smith from PanxiinrH Relation. Add. MSS. 15,389, 
fol. 99- 

' Ifaeae statements weie brought to Paaiaai; 
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religious belief found support in the Queen. Her chap. 
chapel in Somerset House was open to ail who chose — ■'» ' — ' 
to visit it, and though restrictions were occasionally ^^ ^*' 
placed by the Goverament upon the access of viaitora, S,"'*"]"' 
she had always sufficient influence upon her husband to 
obtain their removal. The Capuchins who officiated in 
the ch^wl were unwearied in visiting the sick, and in 
carrying the consolations of their religion to those who 
accepted their ministrations, and their zeal was often 
rewarded by conversions from Protestantism. 

All this, though shocking in the eyes of contera- ^q^JJ^ 
porary Protestants, has nothing to call for reprobation. "«>■ 
The special danger which bad made toleration impos- 
uble for Elizabeth had passed away. The Cathohcs 
were reckoned by those who had the best means of 
judging at about 1 50,000, in the midst of a population 
of perhaps somewhat less than 3,000,000. Not only 
numbers, but moral and intellectual energy were on Th«ir 
the side of Protestantism, unless its temper was to be podttio. 
softened and its strength relaxed by the weight of the 
Leudian disciphne. Even after making every allow- 
ance for the hostile medium through which our know- 
ledge is obtained, it cannot bo doubted that the discord 
between the Jesuits and the secular priests worked ill 
for the morality of their flocks. It is from Catholic 
lips that we learn that the rules relating to marriage' 
laid down by the rival &thers were hopelessly inc(»i- 
nsteat with one another, and that one side would treat 
a marriage as invalid which had been prononnced valid 
by the other.' Scandal was ^ven by the light behaviour 
of young priests in their intercourse with women. It is 
no less clear that a large proportion of the conversions 
made were utterly worthless. Many a nobleman was 
accustomed to keep in his house a Catholic priest to 

" Pmiwji'i letter, S!^,, 1635. Uteord qgict Trmuei-^i. 
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CHAP, reconcile him on his death-bed, as Portland had been 
—-■■--^ reconciled, — a practice which the more honest priesta 
^ ^*' stigmatised as disgraceful, but which was the result of 
attributiog to an act done at a death-bed a magical 
efficacy to wipe away the iniquity of a whole life.^ 
*^Sd3^ The real danger arose not from the Catholic deigy, 
ftom thB but firom the Government. Everywhere men were 
being taught that it waa their duty to submit to the 
King. They saw practices and customs everywhere 
enjoined upon them of which they had known nothing 
before, and they began to suspect that some deeper 
motive waa in existence than reached their ears. 
They knew that language which had been unheard in the 
reign of Elizabeth was freely used. The cleigy talked 
of priests and altars, BOmetimes of auricular confea- 
aion, and of honours to be paid to saints. The in- 
ference, haety it may be, but natural enough, waa 
that there was a deep plot to wean the nation from its 
Protestantism. 
c|>"ie« Charles had need to walk warily. Unluckily for 

cumake him, he did not perceive the danser which he was 

nee of ths . -rr r • 1 t t iii 

Fope. nuinmg. He fancied that he could make use of the 
Pope for his own objects, just as be fancied that he 
could m^e use of the Kings of France and Spaia. 
^34- His first object was to obttun from the Pope a per- 

ArriTjrf mission for his Catholic subjects to take the oath of 
allegiance, hx December 1634, Gregorio Panzani, 
a priest of the Oratory, had arrived in England with a 
special mission from Borne to settle the disputes 
amongst the Catholics, and to obtain from Charles, 
through the influence of the Queen, an alleviation 
of their situation. Charles, who would not openly 

■ Oranpaie Puuuii's rejoi<»iig that in manj cases the icheme broke 
down by iea,& antieipatiiig the &mTa] of a priest, with the blaod eatis- 
&eUoii of Father Ojprian de Gamache at Portland'! reooncilistioii, in 
Court and Tima, u. 331. 
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receive him, appointed Windebank to hear wh'at he had chap. 
to say, and especially to ask that something might be ■ — r^—' 
done about the oath.' * ^^' 

Panzani had every reason to be satisfied with ^j"' 
Windebank. Morally and intellectually timid, the bank. 
Secretary was thoroughly alarmed at the progress of 
Puritanism, and looked anxiously about for a shelter 
against the storm of which he could avail himself, 
without an absolute surrender of all the ideas which he 
had imbibed in his childhood and youth. By the aide 
of Portland and Cottington he shows to advantage. If he 
was a weak man, he was not without a certain honesty 
of purpose, and if he missed the way in his aearchings 
after truth, it was at least truth that he sought, and not 
pelf in this world or exemption from punishment in the 
other. It is easy to understand how this honesty of pur- 
pose had commended him to Laud, and how his hesd- 
tation and general weakness drew him into courses of 
which Laud could not approve. 

Panzani and Windebank had not often met before 
they b^n to talk of other things besides the oath of 
allegiance. In 1634, Christopher Davenport, a friar 
who went by the name of Frandscus a Santa Clara^ 
and who was a brother of the John Davenport who 
had berai one of the feoffees and who had subsequently 
emigrated to New England, had published a book — />«^ m- 
Dem, Natwra, Gratia, the object of which was to ex- «!,"' "' 
plain away the differences between the Church of Eome 
and the Church of England. Windebank and Charles 
himself looked hopefully to the strength which they 
would derive from some kind of understandiDg with 
Borne, the exact nature of which they had not defined 
to themselves, and Windebank was therefore shocked 
to hear that the Pope thought of censuring the book. 
Panzani listened to his expostulations, and saw a possi- 

* Pannai'a kttar, Jtn. n- Beeu-d (^lee TVanteryit*. 

UigmzecDyGoOgli: 
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bility of drawing over to hia aide men who were eio well 
pleased to explain away the differences between the 
Churches. He at once took the measure of Winde- 
bank'a intelhgence. He wrote to Borne for a quantity 
of sacred pictures and artificial flowers to be distributed 
in presents among the King's ministers. '* In this way," 
he explained, " we shall gain not only tiie men, but 
their wives and daughters as well,"* 

Fan2am found that the King did not welcome the 
idea of seeing a CathoUc Bishop in England. Winde- 
bank had less objection. He wished for quiet times, 
and a good tmderstanding between the King and the 
Pope seemed admirably suited to forward his aim. He 
suggested that the Pope should send an agent to reside 
with the Queen, who might be employed to smooth 
away difficulties ; and that the Queen might have an 
agent at Bome for a similar purpose. It ia hardly 
likely that he would have made so important an over- 
ture without directions from his master.^ 

A few weeks later Windebank showed that his 
views of accommodation went far beyond the good 
offices of ambassadors. Why, he asked, could not the 
Church of Bome allow communion in both kinds? 
Panzani referred him to the works of Catholic 
authors to enlighten his mind. Windebank was evi- 
dently half convinced already. " If it were not," he 
said, "for the Jesuits and the Puritans, we should 
perhaps unite with Bome." Panzani told him that if 
so great an object was to be attained, the Pope would 
make no difficulty in removing the Jesuits from 
England. 

Windebank would plainly have been glad to get 
rid of the Jesuits. With men of hia temper, strength 

1 Panzani'a letter, Jan. H. R. O. Tranmr^iU. 
» Fkiuui'a letter, ii^". Ibid. 
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of will and force of character are always annoyit^. chap. 
As for the Puritans he ventured to surest a splendid — ^-^— 
scheme of hia own for suppressing them. The King ^^^ 
waa at that time preparing to send forth the fleet which tim puh- 
■was to be supported by the first levy of Ship-money. 
Why, said the Secretary, should not the King place 
soldiers on board the vessel under trusty commanders. 
He might easily find a pretext to keep some of them ia 
London. Others he might post at other important 
points. In this way he might be without fear. He 
might weed out seditious persons from his kingdom by 
sending them to the wars in Flanders. The priest 
replied that Charles might count upon the Pope to 
supply him with captainf>, soldiers, and money. Such 
was the discourse which an EngUsh Secretary of State 
allowed himself to carry on with a foreign ecclesiastic. 
The year before he had been employed by Charles to 
contrive how the naval forces of England could be 
used against a friendly nation. This year he was con- 
triving how they could be used against Englishmen. 
No wonder that the path which he took diverged from 
the path of Laud. 

Panzani humoured the man with whom he had to '^^ij,,^ 
deal, and asked him what concessions the English Ro<>wdi>- 
Church would require if it was to effect a reunion with 
Borne. Windebank went through the usual list. Com- 
munion in both kinds, the mass and other offices in 
English, and permission to the clei^ to marry. Pan- 
zani listened sympathetically, but took care to promise 
nothing. He suggested that the last demand proceeded 
from the married clergy themselves. Windebank, 
whose own comfortable family fife was not threatened, 
acknowledged that he himself detested the idea of the 
marriage of the clergy. Panzani pressed him at least 
to advocate liberty of conscience for the Cathohcs. 
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CHAP. Windebank assured him (hat the King would make no 
' — r^~^ difficulty about that, if only the Catholics would take 

* 35- thg oath of alliance.' 
T ""^ ui Panzani was not without hope that something might 
Court. come of these overtures. He reported that Catholic 
doctrines were growing in favour with the Court. 
Two sermons had been {xeached before the dog re- 
commending sacramental confession, and the conver- 
sation had turned on the subject at the King's supper 
table. A lady remarked that if confession was to be 
introduced the clei^ must not marry, lest \hey should 
tell their wives of all the sins confided to tiiem. Pan- 
zani thought that Divine Providence was leading the 
English to appreciate the blessings of a celibate priest- 
hood.' Windebank was not so hopeful. The King, 
he sfdd, had already given permission to the Queen to 
send an agent to Borne, but it would take another 
century to efiect the reunion of the Churches. If the 
Pope would allow the Cathohca to take the oath of 
allegiance in a modified form, it would be a step in the 
right direction. Panzani, however, found that there 
were bad signs as weU as good ones. Laud had been 
preaching that tradition was not to be trusted as much 
as the Scriptures. 
Tb* Pom Others, besides the Secretary, treated Panzani with 

nothSgr coiutesy. Arundel showed faim his pictures and 
statues. Cottington reverently took off his hat when- 
ever the Pope's name was mentioned. If these men 
expected the Pope to make concessions to Uie English 
April Government, they were now undeceived. Panzani had 
to announce that he would propose nothing about the 
modification of the oath, and that Deus, Natura, Gratia 
had been proscribed at Borne. The King was vexed 

I PanMni'B letter, i—^-- ■«■ O. Tranter^ 
* IMd. Mareli H, h, ^^.f. Ibid. 
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at the news, especially aa a book had latdy appeared chap. 
ai^Qg on behalf of the right of subjects to depose their ■ — ■ — ' 
kings. '^^5- 

At this monient Portland's death had just' taken ^'^ 
place. Bumours reached Fanzani that Parliament was Fuii*- 
to be summoned. The Secretary assured him that 
they were quite untrue. "• the great judgments of 
God," said Windebank. " He ever punishes men with 
those means by which they have offended. That pig 
of a Henry VIII. committed such sacrilege byprofening 
so many eccleuastical benefices in order to give their 
goods to th(»e who being so rewarded might stand 
firmly for the King in the Lower House ; and now the 
EiDg's greatest enemies are those who are enriched by 
these benefices." Cottington took the matter less 
seriously. " Who told you such nonsense P " he said, 
laughingly, when Panzani told him of his fears of a 
Parliament 

To some extent the Queen helped Panzani. She Tbe qomq 
took the httle Prince to mass, and talked the King out pifhenc^ 
of his displeasure. But she coidd not be induced to 
take much trouble. She would take up warmly any 
special case of persecution. But constant appUcation to 
business of any kind was not to be expected from her.^ 

Week by week Panzani noted in his letters various i°ij;., 
reasons for hopefulness. Carlisle told him that he was hopes. 
quite ready to accept all that was taught at Home, 
except the claim of the Pope to depose kings. Lord 
Herbert of Oherbury talked to him about his con- 
templated History of Henry VIH., assured him that if 
he told the truUi of that sovereign he would have 
little good to say of him, and that he would treat his 
subject as favourably as possible to the Church of 
Rome. He acknowledged, he said, the Koman Church 

" Paowuii'a lettewi, ^^, Apr. js, ^^' «. O. Traiwinpti, 
VOL. II. B 
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CHAP, as the mother of all Churches, and would be glad to 
■ — r-— submit his book, De VeriUite, to the judgment of the 
' ^^' Pope. At Cambridge, a Dr. Martin, to whom Winde- 
bank recommended Panzani, showed him some pictures 
of saints in pontifical veetmentB, saying with a sigh, 
** Ah, whea will such splendour be restored to our 
Church ? " Walter Moofcgue, the witty and accom- 
pliahed fitTonrite of the Queen, came to announce bis 
departure for Bome, and his intention to become a 
Father of the Oratory.' 
wi^*" ^^ ^^ "*^*' ^ ^^ *** bring Windebank to the 

htdi 'tion P**™** " ^^ ^ '^*7 difficult," he said, " to leave the 
religion in which one has been born," " If only," he 
murmured, " Rome had but a little charity." * Before 
the end of October, however, a messenger from Winde- 
bank announced to Panzani that he hod the King's 
orders to confer with him on the union with Bome. 
. f*<^ Xaud, he added, had warned the Kine that if *he 

Land B vr^ " 

djotion. wished to go to Bome, the Pope would not stir a step 

to meet him.' 
An (gut It may be that the King's expressions were exag- 

Kooie. gerated in Wmdebank's mouth. At all events, pre- 
parations were made for despatching an agent to reside 
in Bome on the Queen's behalf. Sir Bobert Douglas, 
who was first chosen, died suddenly, and the King then 
selected Arthur Brett, who had once been set up by 
Middlesex as a rival of Buckingham. Con, a Scotchman, 
was named as a fitting person to represent the Pope 
at Somerset House." 
Hot. 3. In the beginning of November Panzani received an 

Himb^e invitation to confer with Bishop Montague, the author 
^^5od! '*" of the Appello Ccesarem. Years had passed away since 

' Faniam's iBtter, July |J. S. O. TranKr^. 
■ IMd.,Sept. ,■;. Ibid. 
. ' Ibid., Oct 1*. iStf. 
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he had engaged in literary warfere with priests and Puri- chap. 
tans alike. He now told Fanzani * that after reflecting ■ — r-^ 
deeply on the matter he confessed ingenuously that he ' ^^' 
did not know why the union should not be made, aa 
he knew that the two Archbishops, the Bishop of 
London and some other Bishops, with many of the 
most learned clej^, held the opinions of Borne on 
dc^ma, and especially on the authority of the Pope, 
whom he confessed to be the Vicar of Christ, the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, without whom nothing could be 
determined -to bind the whole Church, nor could a 
Council be convoked.' ' He said freely,' added Pan- 
zaoi, ' that he believed what I believed, except transub- 
stantiation.' The Bishop then went on to say that the 
beat thing would be to hold a conference of deputies on 
both sides, to meet in Prance. Panzani expressed his 
satisfiiction, but declined to write to the Pope till the pro- 
posal was made by the King or by some public minister 
in his name. Montague ac^owledged this to be right, 
and promised to speak with Laud on the subject, adding, 
however, that Laud was ' very timid and circumspect'* 

Montague ought to have known better than to Brett'i 
have applied such epithets to Laud. Neither the <«■«. 
Archbishop nor the King were likely to listen seriously 
to the scheme. Bat Charles did not object to play 
with danger in the hope of gaining something for 
himself. It cannot be said how far he shared Winde- 
bank's belief that it would be a great advantage to 
have some one to excommunicate his subjects if they 
proved imruly, but at all events he had hopes of 
bringing the Pope to help him about the Palatinate. 
The greater part of the instructions given to Brett 
related to his nephew's afiairs.* 
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CHAP. Brett's missioD caused no slight commotion at 

— ."'-. Court. The King's behaviour was all the more eagerly 

'd^^ watched. It was told how he visited the Queen's new 

chapel in Somerset House, gave directions about 

placing the pictures, and bowed reverentially as he 

left the building. Walter Montague's conversioa 

became a subject of gossip, and the letter in which he 

announced it to his father, the Earl of Manchester, 

passed from hand to hand.* 

1636- Almost every week Panzani had to write of the 

Puuni'i growing disposition at Court to regard the Catholic 

""*' doctrines with favour. The Queen had promised to 

do her best to bring up her son as a Catholic. Goring 

was found reading Catholic books. Goodman, Bishop 

of Gloucester, said divine offices in private out of the 

Eoman Breviary, and asked permission to keep an 

Italian priest to say mass secretly in his house. Cotting- 

ton had been ill, and had made bb usual declaration of 

Catholicism. Such indications were of little value 

independently, but they served to show how the tide 

was running, and they were certain to appear in the 

eyes of Protestants to be worth far more than they 

really were.* 

J;|j^ The King took alarm. He had been willing to be 

iiiluenc«. on friendly terms with the Pope, but he had no idea of 

sacrificing his ecclesiastical or political position to the 

Bee of Bome. In January Laud's influence seemed to 

be at an end. On the 23rd he assured Wentworth 

of his belief that Cottington would soon hare the 

Treasurer's staff." In February he had better hopes. 

The Queen was prohibited from taking the Prince with 

■ W. MoDtague to Monclieeter, Nov. ai. S. P. Dom. cccii. 50. 
Pamuii'a letter, Dec Jf. S. 0. Transcriptt. Garrard to Weotvorth, 
Dec, Jan. 8. Straf. Letten, i, 489, 505. 

* PauunTs letters, Jan., Feb. S. O. Tranier^». 

* Lftud to Wentworth, Jan, 23. Worki, rii. 229^ 
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her to maas. Montague's promiaed meeting with chap. 
Pauzani was postponed.* Cottington found that hia • — ■^■r" 
chances of grasping the Treasurer's staff were rapidly j.,,^* 
ehpping away. 

As soon as it had become clear that Wentworth ^.^ 
would not leave Ireland, laud had selected the Bishop J^^* 
of London as his candidate for the vacant office. Cot^ 
tington, aa soon as he saw his danger, had redoubled 
bis intrigues. He carried to Necolalde news of the 
latest utterances of the King in the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs. He flattered the Queen, and offered 
to do his best to forward the great scheme for the 
reunion of the Churches. He expressed to Seneterre 
his willingness to support die designs of France against 
Spain, aa he had previously expressed to Necolalde bis 
willingness to support the deigns of Spain against 
France. Perhaps Charles bad some inkling of his 
double dealing. Perhaps he shrank from entrusting 
an office so important to one who supported, however 
fitfiiUy, the CathoUc propaganda.^ 

At all events, he decided in favour of Juxon. The ^^^■ 
Bishop was modest and unassuming, and had shown reK>t<^ 
himself to be possessed of habits of business in his J<»<>° 
management of the property of St. John's College 
during the time of his Presideatship. He had neither 
wife nor family to tempt him to amass wealth, and his 
honesty was beyond dispute. 

As soon as Cottington knew his fate, he accepted cotunKtoD 
it with his usual cheerfulness. He mystified Seneterre um. 
by assuring him that being himself too ill to attend to 
the duties of the office, he had recommended the Bishop 
as a Iriend of his own. The suggestion, he continued, 
had been accepted by Laud, who had said that he did 

' Puizant's letters, Feb. ^, \\. E. O. Traiurriptt. 

' Seneterre to Bouthilliar, jj^' BiU. Nat. Vt. 15,993. 
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CHAP, not care who was Treasurer as long as Cottington was 
— .-^ not. Seneterre, who did not believe the story, replied 
'f b. ^y warm congratulations on his recovery, upon which 
CottiDgton returned his best wishes for the success of 
the Frenchman's diplomacy. Seneterre was fairly 
puzzled at his cool audacity. Was Cottington amply 
angling for a French pension, or did he foresee the 
fiiilure of Charl3s's negotiations with the Emperor, and 
so wish to be on the winning side ? * 
Hatch & Language which only amused Seneterre exasperated 
T^^itr. Laud. On March 6, 1656, the Archbishop was grati- 
fied by the appointment of a Treasurer who would 
never make a joke or accept a bribe. In delivering 
the staff to Juxon, Charles explained that he needed a 
minister who would be ' discreet and provident for the 
good of his children whom God had blessed him with. 
Such a conscionable man, he thought, might best be 
found amongst the clergy.' " Among the clergy," he 
continued, turning to Juxon as he spoke, **I judge 
you, my Lord of London, the fittest, since you have no 
children." * " No churchman," noted Laud in his diary, 
" had it since Henry the Seventh's time. I pray God 
bless him to cany it so that the Church may have 
honour, and the King and the State service and con- 
tentment by it ; and now if the Church will not hold 
up themselves under God, I can do no more." ' 

' Sonetorre to Bouthillier, Feb. j'j, ^ ^'^. BM. ifirf. Fr. 
"S.993- 

' Orosfieia's Diaiy, in Laud'i Worki, iii. 226, note. 

* Land's Worht, iii. 336. Hejlyn (Cypr. An^l, 285), mjs Land bad 
discorered that it TreaBUier could bonaetly mAka 7,000/. a jeor without 
defraa^Dg the King or abnong the subject He had ako observed 
« Uiat divera Twaflurera of late years had nuaed themselves from only 
mean and priTate fortunes to the titles and estates of Eails, vUch he 
conmTed could not be done without wrong to both ; and therefore he 
resolved to commend sucb a man to his Majeftj' for the next Lord Tie»- 
Bluer who, having no famil]' to raise, no wife and children to provide 
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Laud's song of triumph was, in feet, a confession of chap. 
weakness. iJot one layman, forsooth, not even one ^^ — .-^— ' 
married clei^yman, to be found in England, who xhBchoi^ 
coiJd be truflted as Juxon was truBted ! Was this the J^'^f*" 
result of lAud's great religious revival ? Were Middle- "e^™*. 
sex and Portland fair samples of t^e laity of England P 
Had Charles no choice between a Juxon and a Cot- 
Ungton? 

Juxon himself made no enemies. He did his work Jum >t 
quietly and industriously, never had a sharp word for taiy. 
anyone, and kept sedulously aloof from the factions 
into which the Court was divided. But there was 
loud miuTuuring amongst t^e English lords at his 
elevation, aa there had been murmuring amongst the 
Scottish lords at Spottiswoode's elevation the year 
before. The irritation which had been stirred in the 
winter by the exaction of Sbip-money acquired a 
sharper, more personal edge in the spring. The 
dergy, it was swd, were drawing all employmenta into 
their hands. The voice which had been raised from 
the manor houses of every county found an echo in 
the presence chamber of Whitehall.' When the 
Bishops were seen riding through the streets, the 
bystanders would half-jest^ngly, half-angrily, call one 
another's attention to the passage of the Church 
triumphant.' 

Idud was in as much danger from his friends as ^*^ t>oidi 
from his enemiea He could place a dependent at the pmzmu. 
Treasury, and he could cite Puritans before the High 

for, might better manage the incomsB of the I'reiuuTy to tlie Slug's ad- 
Tsntage than they had been fonueTlj." 

■ Oorrer'g deBpatch, March J|. Ven. MS8. In his deipatoh of 
"a^?' he desdibea Juion as folloWB ; — " Certo I pereona di grand' in- 
t^^riti, nieate appaseionatti di alcun partito, oondiiione Btimata molto 
pr^ialnle) aon troTandou coai ordinariameiite a tvinpi prewuti in ogni 
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CHAP. CommiBsioiL But the fetal power of enfomng alence 
■ — TT"' upon othCTS brought upon him the responsibility for all 
that was spoken or written against the Puritans. Both 
he and Juzon refused even to see Fanzani, and kept 
themselves strictly aloof from the intrigue which was 
gathering rotmd him. But he could not stop the 
MijTCh*). mouths of others. Bishop Montague in a sermon 
gafatt- preadied before the King recommended that stone 
altars shoiUd be substituted for the Commuuion-tables. 
Id his diocese, he boasted to Panzani, there was not a 
minister who would venture to speak against the Pope. 
Laud, he added, was well intentioned, but very timid. 
Panzani told him plainly that he must not expect Bome 
to change an iota of her dogmas. Montague professed 
that he looked for no such change, but Fanzani sus- 
pected strongly that when special points came under dis- 
cus^on the agreement would not be found so great as 
the Bishop thought Montague, he found, expected his 
orders to be recc^piised at Bome, which, as he knew 
veiy well, was a concession most unlikely to be made. 
Evidently the Bishop was deceiving himself if he ez-^ 
April- pected to join Home otherwise than on her own terms. 
He himself, however, did not see the difficulty. With 
the exception of Morton, Davenant, and Hall, he said, 
all the Bishops were enemies of the Puritans. Half 
jestingly, Panzani sfud to him that he would be a Papist 
one day. " What harm," he replied, " would there be 
in that? " As to the reunion, he had no doubt of its 
achievement. *' I see," he said, " things insensibly im- 
proving through the promotion of moderate men." ^ 
cbuita It is beyond doubt that in thus speaking Montague 

reunioo. WTODged the greater part of his episcopal colleagues. 
But that which seemed possible to him might easily 
seem certain to others, and Laud had to bear the blame 

■ Panami'a letter, '^^," -^f'. S. 0. Tranter^. 
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of extravagances which he would never have counte- chap. 
naaced himself. Nor could he ever feel sure of the King. ■ — r-^— 
Doubtless he knew that Charles would not lay his ^ ^ * 
(Town at the feet of the Pope, or sanction an abandon- 
ment of the specific doctrines of the English Church. 
But it was leas easy to calculate on his actions than on 
his aims, and nothing was more hkely than that he 
would swerve from the straight path by sheer inability 
to realise the direction in which each special concession 
was tending. He bad had no objection to talk over 
the reunion as something within the range of possnbUlty, 
and he had welcomed heartily ike notion of sending an 
agent to Borne in the Queen's name. Brett had fidlen 
iU, and died in the beginning of April. A substitute nimiiton 
was found for him in William Hamilton, a brother of Bo^ 
the Earl of Abercom. The selection of a Scotchman 
was particularly ofienaive to the English courtiers.^ At 
the same time it was given out by Fanzani that Con 
would come with great splendour to revive the esteem 
for the Papal name. The King, remarked tixe Venetian 
ambassador, would probably wish his splendour to be 
less conspicuous.' 

About the same time a circumstance occurred which n^ 
showed that in matters of discipline at least, Laud could L»(iy Pui- 
depend on the King. Long ago the marriage which 
James had arranged between Buckingham's brother and 
Erances Coke had ended in the scandal which, as in the 
case of Lady Essex, was the sad result of the cruelty 
which had boimd a lively and pprightty girl to a hus- 
band who was distasteful to her. James could turn Sir 
John Villiers into Viscount Porbeck, but he could not 
make him an agreeable or sensible man. When, in a few 
years lua weakness of mind assumed the form of ab- 

' PaniBiii's lettaire, April J], May j'j. S. 0. Trtmtcr^tt, 
' Oorret'a deepatch, ^^. Vm. MSS. 
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CHAP solute insanity, his wife left him to live in adultery with 
•— ■ ' — ' Sir Bobert Howard, a younger son of Lord Treasurer 
\pm. ^^'^^^- ^ 1^24 proceedings were commenced ag^nst 
i6a7. her in the High Commission Court, which ended three 
years later in a sentence of separation from her husband 
and the injunction of penance to be performed for her 
fault. At this tame, however, she eluded the authority 
of the Court, and it may well be believed that the 
officials did not show any great eagerness to expose the 
Eoater-in-law of the great Duke in a white sheet to the 
gaze of a London mob. Lady Furbeck soon found 
her way to her paramour, living with him for many 
years and bearing him children at his house in Shrop- 
shire. 
1635- In the spring of 1635 Sir Kobert and the lady 

tnituirad ventured to come to London in company. Charles, 
"""^^ whose feelings of propriety were offended, bade Laud 
to abate the scandal Lady Purbeck was accordingly 
arrested, thrown into the Gatehouse, and ordered by the 
High Commission to perform the penance which she had 
hitherto avoided. Before the appointed day arrived, Sir 
Hobert had bribed the keeper of the prison, dressed his 
mistress in man's clothes, and sent her off in this di^uise 
to France. The Court at once called him to account, 
and ordered his imprisonment till he produced the 
partner of his guilt. He remained in the Gatehouse 
till Jime, when he was set free upon bond not to come 
1636. into her company again.* 
8h^l^ram- Iq February 1636 a fresh effort was made to 
g^^^ enforce the sentence of the Court. A writ was issued 
J^„l, j_ commanding Lady Purbeck to return to England upon 
her all^iance, and Lord Scudamore, the English am- 
bassador in Paris, was directed to serve it on her if he 

' Lau^i Workt, iii. 392. Acta of High Oommission, Ap, 16, 23, 30, 
June 3. S. P. Dom. cclxL foL 191, 201, 209 b, 314 b, 318. 
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could find her.' Scudamore's messenger discovered chap. 
the house in which she was, and threw the box contain- ■ — ,-^— 
ing the writ in at the window. This barefaced attempt ^ ^ * 
to serve the Eng of England's writ in the streets of 
Paris quickly drew the attention of lUchelieu, and a 
guard of fifty archers was at once sent to offer protec- 
tioQ. Li the end, Lady Purbeck withdrew for safety to 
a nunnery.' 

lAdyPurbeck had recently announced her conversion KftNTUin 
to the Papal Church. Immediately, all the wea^ns in the 
armoury of that Church were put in use in her favour. 
The Duchess of Buckingham, who much to the King's 
dii^ust had recently married the young Irish Lord 
Dunluce, was induced to speak on her behalf, and to 
u>^ Lady Denbigh to forbear inciting the King against 
her erring sister-in-law. The Queen of France wrote ^^r- 
to Henrietta Maria begging her to procure a license for 
Lady Purbeck's return to England, and even Cardinal ^™^ 
Barberini wrote a similar letter, which was only kept iaif. 
back by Panzani after he heard that the lady had left 
the nunnery, and that she was therefore not to be 
r^arded as having 'an entire reputation.'" 

Lady Purbeck, in fact, was not exactly the sort of J^^'P'"'- 
person to find herself at home in a nunnery. She re- t>" i"«i- 
fiised to conform to the regulations of the establishment. 
The nuns soon b^n to regard her with aversion. One 
day they omitted to provide her dinner. She resolved 
to leave the shelter which ^ey had afforded to her. In 
July she was at lai^e in Paris, and it was reported that 
Sir Eobert Howard was on his way to join her.* 

Under these circumstances Charles was firm. He 

■ W&mtit, Feb. 8. S. P. Dom. cccxiii, 58. Ooke to ScudamoTe, 
lUrch 7. S. P. Pi-met. 

■ Scudamore to Ooke, M&rch 25. Ibid. 

Puiiui'e letters, ^^, /^, Jvly |J, R. 0. TrimtciipU, 
* Scudamore to Coke, July 1 1. S. P. Framx. 
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CHAP, refused to allow Lady Purbeck to come home. For 
■ -^ some time she continued in Paris, living in much distress.' 

' ^ ' In the summer of 1636 the Metropolitical Visitation 

End of ihe was ahoost drawine to a close. A few months later 

Metropuli- ^ 

ttc«i Vui- the searching light of enquiry woiUd have been thrown 
upon every diocese in England. Slothful inactivity, 
petulant self-will, and alas, also religious zeal and 
conscientious conviction, had been alike rebuked and 
irritated. Laud's last triumph was the allowance of 
his claim to include the Univeraides in his visitation. 
This cl^m was debated before the King and Council, 
juD* ai. and decided in his &vour. As far as Oxford was con- 

lo'^ttha cerned the victory was of slight importance. During 
his vigorous Chancellorship, opposition, though it still 
existed, had long ago been silenced. An admiring 
crowd of Masters and Doctors looked up to him as 
their patron and benefactor. In Cambridge it was iar 
otherwise. Under the protection of their Chancellor, 
Holland, that University had set the Archbishop at 
defiance. Scholars were in the habit of attending 
chapel without their sui-phces. Some of the chapels 
had never been consecrated, and Laud's remonstrances 
had been met by the sharp answer that * they were 
consecrated by faith and good conscience.' He now 
hoped to be able to settle all such matters in his own 
way in spite of Holland.' 

Again and again he had shewed his affection to 
Oxford by presents of valuable books. A choice col- 
lection of Arabic Manuscripts in the Bodleian still bears 
his name. He now sent down a body of statutes for 
the regulation of the University, which were cheerftiUy 
accepted by Convocation. They were introduced by 
Secretary Coke in a speech which may fiiirly be re- 

> Sir K. IXgby ^ Codwbj, Jkd. 21, 1637. S. P. Bam. cccxliv. 5S. 
* Biuhw. ill. 324. 
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garded as a defiance alike of the Furitan malcontents *-^^fi^- 
and of the sympathisers with Eome. ■ — t^ 

'* That which commands in chief," he said, " is his ju^f ajj. 
Majesty's sovereign power. .... Him we all acknow- ^^l 
ledge to be our supreme governor, both of Church and 
Commonwealth, over all causes and persons, and to his 
supremacy and alliance we are all obliged by oath. 
This, then, we must build upon as an axiom and 
fundamental rule of government, that all our laws and 
statutes are the King's laws, and that none can be 
enacted, changed, or abrogated without him ; so all 
courts of law or equity are properly the King's courts ; 
all justice therein administered, be it civil or martial, 
is the King's justice ; and no pardon or grace proceeds 
from any but from the King. And, as of justice, so is 
he the source of honour ; all dignities, all degrees, all 
titles, arms, and orders, come originally from the King 
as branches ftum the root ; and not only particular 
men and &milies, but all corporations, sodeties, nay 
counties, provinces, and depending kingdoms, have all 
their jurisdictions and governments established by him 
for pubhc good to be changed or dissolved. So his 
power reacheth to foreign plantations, where he may 
erect principalities, and make laws for their good 
government which no man may disobey.' And as in 
the temporal, so in the state ecclesiastical, his regal 
power by ancient right exteodeth to the erection of 
blshoiffics, deaneries, and cathedral churches, and to 
settle orders for government in all churdiea, by the 
advice of his own clergy, without any concurrence of 
foreign usurping power." 

Coke's speech was an assertion of absolute power cokeootbt 
flung in the &ce of Popes and Parliaments alike. He •bwJoM 

' PkiImU; ft Ut tt tlw llMMchuMtts astUen, of whom mora here- 
■Ite. 
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proceeded to justify the authority which he clmmed 
r Charles by the effects whidi it had produced. The 
clei^, he said, had been shielded from ' rich encroach- 
ing ministers and patrons,' churches had been built 
and restored, order and virtue had come back to tlie 
Univeraty. Whilst the Continent was a prey to war 
and starvation, England was in better case. "We 
sit here," said the Secretary, " thankful in true dcvotiOTi 
for this wonderfiU favour towards us ; we enjoy peace 
and plenty ; we are like to those who resting in a calm 
haven behold the shipwreck of others, wherein we 
have no part, save only in compassion to help them 
with our prayers." ^ 

So spoke Sir John Coke in his self-satisfied opdmisni. 

viiitc^- So believed Charles and Laud. It may be that it was 
with some thought of proving to the world that he was 
not led captive by Panzani, that Charles determined to 
shew himself at Oxford in the midst of that University 
in which ^e standard of Anglican orthodoxy vraa most 
uncompromisingly raised. 

AwSS" t^ ■^^^ chief part of the favour shown to Oxford would 

ttamcUt {aU upon Laud. Before he set out to take his place. 

Windo- at the head of the University, Juxon made a feeble 
attempt to reconcile him with Windebank. He urged 
that it was hard to quarrel with an old friend merely 
because of a difference of opinion about a soap compaoy. 
Windebank might surely be allowed the privil^e of 
changing his opinions. " True," replied Laud, " but 
why did he not acquaint me with this alteration of 
ju(%mentP"' It was not, in short, the Uiing that he 
had done, but the mann^ in which he had done it ; 
the clinging too. Laud might have said, if he had spoken 
all, to men whom he judged utterly vile and selfish. 



' iowf* Workt, V. 126. 

* Juxon to WindelMtnlf, Aug. 13. 
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There could be no friendship between the man who chap. 

waa scheming for a reunion with Borne, and the man ■ — y-r-" 

to whom the English Church was a model for all ^ ^ ' 
Churchee, perfect and complete in itself. 

" That which is the worst of all, they say," Cotting- (j*^^ 

ton had written of Laud when the quarrel was at its toD-»opi- 

* , nion of 

height, " he can never be reconciled where once he Land- 
takes displeasure." * The same absorption in the public 
interest, and the same want of consideration for the 
feelings of others which made him regard those as 
private enemies who were injuring the cause which he 
himself upheld, made him inconsiderate of the prejudices 
of others, and regardless of the courtesies of hfe. One ^yjjji?^ 
day young Hyde ventured to expostulate with him. withum. 
' The people,' he said, ' were univ«Bally discontented 
and ' many * spoke extreme ill of his Grace as the cause 
of all that was amiss.' Laud answered that he was 
sorry for it, but it was his duty to serve the King and 
the Chiux^h. He could not abandon them to please 
the people, Hyde explained that his enemies were 
not confined to those who were the enemies of the 
King and the Church. His roughness of manner was 
universally disliked. Two Wiltshire gentlemen, for 
instance, who had lately appeared before the Council 
on business, had been treated with respect by all the 
councillors but himself. Coming to him at Laiabeth to 
discover the reason of so strange a reception, he would 
not even listen to thdr enquiries. Saying that * he 
had no leisure for compliments,' he had turned hastily 
away. To Hyde Laud replied that he waa sorry if he 
had appeared to be rude. But it could not be helped. 
** It is not possible for me," he concluded, ** in the 
many occupations I have, to spend any time in un- 
necessary compliments. If my integrity and upright- 
ton to Wentwortb, Aug. 4, 1635. Straf. Lttttn, i. 449. 
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ness, which never shall be liable to reproach, cannot 
' be Blrong enough to preserve me, I muet submit to 
God's pleasure."* 

At Oxford, Laud had thrown off the cares of 
buunesa, and had forgotten his enmities for a season. 
On the morning of the day on which the Ejng was to 
arrive, the gownsmen flocked to St. John's to do homi^e 
to their Chancellor. ' Courteous he was to all, but 
walked most and entertained longest my Lord Cot- 
tington.' At one o'clock the bell rang, and doctors in 
their scarlet gowns rode forth with Laud at their head 
to await the King two miles from the city. The citizens, 
too, as in duty bomid, were mustered in sombre black, 
bringing into the scene that element of unofficial life 
whidi as yet seemed but brute material in the hands 
^Kinj** of Laud. When the King had been welcomed and 
had conducted the Queen to her lodgings at Christ- 
church, he attended the service at the cathedral. Li 
the evening a play was acted in the spacious and 
stately Christchurch Hall, which Lord Carnarvon de- 
clared to be ' the worst that ever he saw but one that 
Aog- 30. he saw at Cambridge.' He was not fiu" wrong. William 
Strode, the Public Orator, from whose pen it proceeded, 
had introduced into it the usual hits at the fraudulent 
feoffees, at Prynne, shorn of his ears, and at the bypo- 
critjcal Puritan whose religion was a cloak for the 
grossest profligacy. Even at Court these topics were 
not quite so attractive as they would have been three 
years before.* 

The next morning the Elector Palatine, accompanied 
by his brother. Prince Eupert, was introduced to 
Convocation. Charles Lewis had been created a 



* 7%« Floataif Itlmdwu printed in ifijs, when luiytliiiig vrittei) 
tgaiiot the Puritan* irould And a readj ule amongst Rojaliati. 
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Master of Arts at Cambridge. Osford, by the mouth chap. 
of Laud, declared that it was beneath the dignity of ■ — y^-^ 
one who conferred degrees at his own University of ^ 
Heidelberg to receive a degree himself. If he would 
be pleased to nominate some persons as doctors, the 
University was ready to ratily his choice. He at once 
named thirteen. A Mastership of Arts was conferred 
upon Prince Rupert. Appropriate presents were made 
to the King's nephews. To the Elector was assigned a 
copy of Hooker's ' Ecclesiastical Polity,' intended per- 
haps as a warning against the seductions of Calvinism. 
Hia younger brother, the hot-headed and adventurous 
Eupert, received Cseaar's ' Commentaries.' If be had 
studied more deeply the lessons taught by the wariest 
and most self-controlled of commanders, the Civil War 
might have ended otherwise than it did. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, Charles was Aug. 30. 
taken to see the wonders of the University. The 
Bodleian Library claimed his special attention. He 
lingered there for more than an hour, and was loath to 
leave the place. Laud pointed to the Boyal bust stand 
ing on top of the shelves, so that the library was, as it 
were, placed under his Majesty's protection. Then he 
took him to St. John's, where his own new buildings 
were just completed. The grey marble of which the 
pillars were composed brought to mind another servant, 
the new Lord Treasurer. To the end of his life Juxon 
was fond of hunting, and the pillars had been fetched 
from a quarry which had been discovCTed by the late 
President of the College whilst following the hounds 
near Woodstock. 

Then there was St. John's hbrary to be visited, and Th«b.ii- 
a grand banquet given by the Archbishop to be partaken '*'"'" 
of. Presents of meat and game had been sent from 
all quarters. A good judge spoke of the entertainment 

VOL. II. 8 
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CHAP, as a mighty feast, in (laya when noblemen were vying 
■ — r^-— with one another in the costhness and profusion of their 
' ^ ■ hospitalities. Nor were the great only invited to 
partake. * His Grace had provided at his own charge 
sufficient to feed, nay feast all, from the highest rank of 
men even to the guard and footmen of both Courts.' 
In the afternoon there was another play ; and a third, 
' The Koyal Slave,' by Cartwright, followed in the even- 
ing. The Queen was so pleased with it that she had it 
repeated some months later at Hampton Court, borrow- 
ing the dresses used at Oxford for the occasion. The 
next morning the Court retired to Woodstock. 

Amongst the noblemen who accompanied Charles 
on this occasion were some who a few abort years 
later were to take opposite sides in the civil strife. 
Essex bore the sword before the King, seriously and 
solemnly as may be ima^ned. Pembroke with his 
empty head was there too, nodding approval of the 
play for which as Lord Chamberlain he conceived him- 
self to be in some sort officially responsible. Besides 
the lords and gentlemen in attendance, the Court was 
accompanied by one figure who must have seemed to 
many as a dark blot on the joyous scene. Panzani, 
just about to leave England, and to give place to Con, 
had come to enjoy Laud's hospitalities, and to erpress 
his astonishment at the poor figure cut by the Puritan 
in Strode's play. 
Thedeco- Somc of the visitors found in Oxford objects of 

Se^Iprii. greater attraction than the plays. " The churches or 
chapels of all the Colleges," wrote one of them, " are 
much beautified ; extraordinary cost bestowed on them, 
scarce any cathedral church, not Windsor or Canter- 
bury, nay, not St. Paul's choir, exceeds them. Most of 
them new glazed ; richer glass for figures and paintings 
I have not seen, which they had most from b^ond the 
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seas; excellently paved their choirs with black aad chap. 
white stone. Where the east end admits not glass, ■ — r-^— 
excellent pictures, large and great, church work of ^^3^- 
the best kind they could get from the other side, of "^' . 
the birth, passion, resurrection, and ascension of our 
blessed Saviour; all their Communion-tables fairly 
covered with rich carpets, himg some of them with 
good hangings." ' 

For Laud and his followers there was free expres- no cathu- - 
sion of devotional reUgion. For the Puritan there was thscitj. 
sharp coCTcion and ridicule. As yet the Puritan met 
the attack in gloomy silence. The enthusiasm shown 
at Oxford was confined to the officials of the University. 
Eed-gowned doctors, with those immediately under 
their influence, and courtly youths paid their compli- 
ments in sonorous Latin. But no loud salutation rang 
in the ears of Charles as he passed through the streets. 
The scholars and the citizens were alike silent. Not a 
cry of " God save the King " was raised.' By-and-by 
the silence would be exchanged for shouts of hostility 
and anger. 

' Oarrard lu Oonway, Sept 4. S. P. Oom. cccxxxiL 14. Wood's 
Bi*i. AiOiq. of Oxford, ii, 408. Fuuani'a letter, Sept, ^. A. O. 
Traiuer^U. 

* Wood, u. 408. 
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THE BABL OP AEUNDEL'S MISSION TO VIENNA. 

The high language which Charles assmned at home 
was backed by no demonstration of physical force. The 
equally high langiiage which he assumed to foreign 
nations was backed by the most magnificent fieet 
asid^-i"" in point of size and numbers which had ever left our I 

dd^l^ shores. Its setting forth had been preceded by the ' 

publication of imcompromising claims to pre-eminence I 

put forward by the most learned of English lawyers,* ' 

himself one of the prime movers of the opposition in 
the last Farliaroent. That ailment, now appearing in 
print imder the title of Mare clausum, had been drawn 
up by Selden in the preceding reign at the time when 
James was putting forward a claim to a thbute from 
the Butch fishing-boats. Jamra, wiser than his son, 
had refrained from pushing his demands in the face of 
the irritation which they caused; and the book had 
been left for some years in the author's hands. It was 
now dragged to light by Charles. Sent to the press in 
the autumn of 1635,^ it was issued to the world as a 
pubUc manifesto in the following spring. One copy 
was laid up by the King's orders in the Court of 
Exchequer, another in the Court of Admiralty, whilst 
a third was to be preserved for the peipetual use of the 

1 Joachimi to the BtetM Q«Mral, Aug. ^tt '^3$- ^'^ MSS. 17,677 
0, f61. 366. { 
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Privy Council, ' as a faithful and atrong evidence to the chap, 
dominion of the British seas.'^ • — .-1-' 

The book thus pompously announced would meet j^* ^ * 
with nothing but scorn and derision at the present day. ■°«n'- 
Its very premises would be contemptuously set aside. 
Selden did not trouble himself to enquire whether the 
authority which he claimed waa in accordance with 
the well-understood interests of England itself, to say 
nothing of the interests of other nations. It was enough 
for him to flatter the vanity of his countrymen by a 
long and elaborate compilation of precedents exhibiting 
the righto daimed over the sea by early English sove- 
reigns. He did not stand alone in this method of 
treatment. He hved in an historical age when almost 
absolute power as well as almost republican liberty was 
accustomed to justify itoelf by appealing to the past. 
The sense of the continuity thus evolved waa an im- 
portant safeguard against rash and inconaiderate ex- 
periments in politics. But it waa possible to break even 
that safeguard down, to clothe revolutionary agression 
under the form of reverence for ancestral wisdom, and 
to pursue a violent and provocative policy under the 
appearance of adhering to tradition. 

Such was the course upon which Charles had now ch«ri«'i 
entered at home and abroad. No doubt there was much '*-'*^' 
that was fascinating in the splendid position which he 
claimed to hold amidst warring nations. As he kept 
the peace on land, so would he keep the peace at sea. 
All through the Gennan Ocean, all through the English 
Channel, not a shot should be fired in anger. Merchants 
should ply hither and thither freely, unvexed by pirates, 
by blockading squadrons, or by inquisitorial searchers for 
contraband goods. All those belligerent rights which 
Charles hadhimself exercised so freely and so offenaivelyin 

' Order in Council, Maicli 26. RttAw. IL 320. 
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CHAP, the beginning of his reign were to be interdicted to the 
■ — .-^— navies of Spain and France and of the Dutch Republic. 
^ ■* ^' He never thought of asking whether other powers 
would willingly admit an authority so unlimited, any 
more than he thought of asking whether his subjects 
would wilhngly admit the authority which he claimed 
at home. It was for him to lay down the law, and for 
others to follow. He alone was disinterested, just, and 
wise : all others were selfish, pugnacious, and grasping. 
T^^Eirf^r Tlie fleet which was to maintain these exorbitant 
^"ritnd""' pretensions had been entrusted to a new Admiral. This 
tileFtei^' time it was sent out under the command of the young 
Earl of Northumberland, the son of that Earl who had 
been a prisoner in the Tower for so many years. A 
courteous and high-spirited young nobleman, who took 
care to keep himself aloof from the factions of the 
Court, he was on the best terms with everybody. He 
was himself in friendly intercourse with Wentworth. 
His sister, Lady Carlisle, in spite of waning years, was 
still the reigning beauty at Whitehall, and his brother 
Henry Percy had gained a sttong influence over the 
Queen by his light and amusing conversation. Thiu 
year there was little probability that the fleet would be 
used in combination with Spain. Liudsey and his sub- 
ordinates had found occupation in convoying Spanish 
vessels to Dunkirk, and had been rewarded by Neco- 
lalde for their trouble.' The Vice Admiral, Sir William 
MoQson, had been a Catholic. Northumberland was 
ordered not to admit any officer who refused to take the 
oath of supremacy as well as the oath of allegiance.* 
Monson had noplace in the fleet at all. 
Miyao. Northumberland's instructions were almost iden- 

beriand in tical witli those of the previous year. On May 20 he 

I Heuret payments to NticoliUde. Siiiirmem MSS. 2564. 
" Unrrard to Wentworth, Marcli 15. Strnf. Lettert. i, 523, 
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sailed westward from the Downs. It was known that chap. 
a large French fleet had been gathering at Eochelle, — ,-1- 
that it had a considerable number of troops on board, ' 3°- 
and that it was provided with every appliance for nei. 
landing on a hostile coaat.^ It was believed in 
England that the ex[>editioD was bound for Dunkirk, 
Eind Northumberland was directed to watch its motions. 
Northumberland, however, like Lindsey the year be- 
fore, was unable to meet with an enemy. In Calais, 
Boulc^ne, and Dieppe, he found nothing stirring. 
He came across a few Dunkirk privateers on the 
look out for prizes, but hia heavy vessels were no 
match for them in sailing, and it proved impossible to 
bring them to account for their defiance of Charles's 
sovereignty of the seas. An unlucky Dutch merchant 
vessel which had made a capture in Helford river, 
was seized and sent to Portsmouth with its prize. 
Off Portland, Northumberland gave chase to eight 
Dutch men-of-war. Whether Charles were sovereign 
of the seas or not, he could not build ships that would 
sail, and the Dutchmen were soon out of sight. When 
the fleet reached Ushant in the banning of June, J"";*- 
news was brought to the Admiral that the French had 
left Bochelle. Then came a false rumour that they had 
passed up the Chaimel. Northumberland crowded all 
sail in chase, and arrival in the Downs on the 24th to 
Hud that the French fleet had steered for the Mediter- 
ranean.* 

If French men-of-war were not to be found in the J"'.'"- . 
Channel, something might possibly be done with the herring 
Dutch herring-boats in the North Sea. They were 

' French preporstiaiis at sea, March 30. Scadamore to Coke, Maj 
6. S. F. Frtrnce. 

' Nortlmmberland to the Loida of the Adnurolty, May 23, 30, Juna 
8, 31, S. V. DoiH. cccjtxi. 87, occixii. 40, cccxiv. 78, CI 
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^xni"' sccustowcd to meet the shoals of fish somewhere 
■ — -'-—' between Shetland and Buchan Ness about the second 
■* ■ week in July, and to accompany them on their way 
southward as &r as the coast of Norfolk.-^ Northum- 
berland now received orders to seek out the Dutch 
boats, and to compel them to accept a fishing hcense 
from the King of Eogland. A small payment was to 
be made, in return for which the licensed vessel was to 
receive a guarantee against the attacks of the Dunkirk 
Aug. privateers. Some two hundred of the boats, rather 
than lose the benefit of the season, took the licenses 
and paid the money.' Others refused to compromise 
the honour of their comitry, and it is not improbable 
that their sense of the dignity of the Dutch Republic 
was reinforced by a doubt whether the English fleet 
was able to secure them against the attacks of the 
swift-sailing Dunkirkers. The crews of those vessels 
which returned to Holland filled the air with their 
outcries. An angry feeling against Charles grew up 
beyond the North Sea. The Dutch ambassador was 
instructed to remonstrate sharply. • Charles replied that 
if he chose to insist on his rights he might chase their 
vessels from the sea. It was his exceeding kindness 
to offer them protection. Sooner than surrender his 
dominion over the sea, he woidd give up England 
iteelf.' 
8m.li It would hardly be fair to say that the second 

"*" Ship-money fleet had effected absolutely nothing. It is 

not improbable that but for its existence the French 
Admiral would have directed his course to the Channel 

' Nortinunberland to liie Lords of the Adminlty, Jnite 38. & P. 
Dom. eccxxrii. 93. 

' North umberlfuid to Windeboak, Aug. 16. Ibid, cgczxzt. 41. 

* BoBwell to Windab&ok, Aug. 9, Beveren's meniorial, Aug. 20. 
Joncliimi to the Kiofr, Aug. 25. Answer of the King's OominissioDera, 
Aug. 30. S. P. Mottand. 
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and not to the Mediterranean. But at least it had done chap. 
nothing positive, nothing that was likely to convince ■ — ,~^ 
those who were not convinced already that there had ^^^ 
been any adequate reason for the unwonted pressure 
which had been put upon the country in order to send 
it forth. 

In his warlike preparations Charles had aimed at 
petty objects by means disproportionately great. In 
his diplomacy he aimed at the greatest objects by means 
disproportionately small. His fleet was too powerful 
to be employed to enforce the lowering of a few flags 
or the payment of a few shillings by the Dutch fisher- 
men. It was not powerful enough to enable him to 
regain the Palatinate. 

When Arundel's instructions had been framed in April i. 
April, he was ordered to be content with nothing short instrao- 
of a direct engagement from the Emperor to restore 
the territory, and to enter into arrangements for the 
subsequent restoration of the title. Charles's oflers in 
return were couched in terms far less precise than his 
demands. " In general," he wrote, *' you must take 
heed not to engage ua by any confederation into an 
actual war, or to any breach of peace or violation of 
our treaties with our neighbours and alUes ; yet, upon 
a full restitution of our nephew's dignities and estates, 
we will be contented to join with the Emperor and his 
House in a strict league for the common peace, and 
to that end will interpose our mediation and credit 
with all the Princes and States of our profession in 
religion within the Empire, to persuade them to 
submit to the Emperor, and accept peace, to be made 
upon such just and equal conditions as at the next 
Assembly shall be ^reed on for the honour of the 
Emperor and good of the Empire. We will also 
inJu»!e our uncle tlie King of Denmark to join with us 
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in this work, and will treat with the Swedes to accept 
reasonable contentment ; and will labour effectually 
with our neighbours the States General of the United 
Provinces to make peace or truce with the King of 
Spain and his brother the Infant Cardinal ; and with 
France we will do the like ; and with the Italian Princes 
our friends, as there shall be cause ; and if any of all 
these shall refuse just and reasonable conditions and 
disturb the peace, we will assist the Emperor and his 
House as far as without breach of treaties we may be 
able, and to this end will maintain a powerful fleet at 
sea, and will suffer our people to serve him where we 
see cause ; and all this with the consequence may very 
well deserve not a partial and ambiguous, but such a 
total and absolute restitution as we desire, and vrithout 
which we shall be forced to join with some other 
party for the advancement of this justice and public 
peace, which we are unwilling to prosecute to the 
disadvantage of that House which we and our pro- 
genitors have so much honoured and esteemed."^ 
ArnndBi No woudcr Arundcl had little mind to leave his 

v"^ stately mansion, rich with antique statuary and gems of 
modem art, upon such an errand as this.^ But Charles 
would hear of no excuse, and the magnificent noble- 
man who ' resorted sometimes to the Court, because 
there only was a greater man than himself, and went 
thither the scldnmer, because there was a greater man 
than himself,' was compelled to go on a fool's errand 
across half a continent. 
June. Oo his arrival he found that a new difficulty had 

arisen in the way of his negotiation. The Elector of 
Bavaria had lately married his niece, the daughter of 
the Emperor, and it was now known that there was a 

' Arundel's instructioiis, Apr. i. S. P. Germany. 
' Panwini's de!ip«fch, "^f. R. O. Tratucni>/i. 
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prospect of a child being born to him. If it should chap. 
prove a boy, he would be more loath than ever to • — .-^ 
sacrifice the acquisitions which he had made, and ' ^ ' 
would be certain to oppose every suggestion that he 
should lessen the inheritance which he now hoped to be- 
queath to his descendants. Even without this, Arundel's 
terms were such as to cause irritation at Vienna. The 
alliance which he had to offer was reduced by his 
instructions to the merest shadow, whilst the terms 
which he was ordered to exact were to be the strictest 
possible. Both Palatinates, tt^ether with the Electoral 
dignity, were to be absolutely restored. The utmost 
concession which Arundel was empowered to make 
was the allowance of time for the fulfilment of 
part of these conditions. To make such a proposal, 
was to invite a rebuff. Ferdinand replied that he was 
ready to fulfil the engagement which he had given in 
February. He would give up a considerable portion 
of the Lower Palatinate, and would take off the ban. 
Arundel proudly answered that his master would not 
be satisfied with less than all. Maximilian said that 
his language sounded like a declaration of war, and 
scomfiilly asked what possible advantage was to be 
gained from an English alliance. An English fleet 
could not influence the fortunes of a campaign in 
Alsace. As for English soldiers, he had seen them 
under Yere and Hamilton, and he had no cause to fear 
them much. Arundel was soon made aware that he 
had nothing further to expect, and he hinted plainly in 
his despatches that he wished for nothing better than 
a speedy recall.^ 

To recall his' ambassador would have been &r too 

' Arundel to die Einperor, Juno 8. Arundel to Coke, June 13, 20, 
22. S. P. Oermant/. The Elector of Bavarift to the Emperor, June \%. 
Kfaereubilter. Ann. Ftrd. xii. 2107. 
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simple a proceeding for Charles. Aa be had hoped to 
■ make the Emperor more ready to fulfil his wishes by 
keeping up the semblance of a negotiation with France, 
^rSi^^'to *^ ^® °°* hoped to make the King of France more 
matin. ready to fufil his wishes by keeping up the semblance 
of a negotiation with the Emperor. '* It is not thought 
counsellable," wrote Coke to Arundel in the King's 
name, " to make any open breach which may be a dis- 
advantage to any other treaty that may be thought of 
for putting this business in any other way." ^ 
Leicester A despatch was therefore sent oS to the Earl of 

Heff^'W Leicester, who was conducting Charles's diplomacy 
in runs, ^j Paris as extraordinary ambassador. Lewis had 
lately made fresh overtures to Charles, pressing, as 
Ferdinand had pressed in February, for a league 
offensive and defensive in return for assistance in the 
recovery of the Palatinate. Leicester was to try and 
get the aid of Lewis on better terms. He was to say 
that his master was ready to allow the King of Prance 
to levy volunteers in England, to abstain from carrying 
men and money to the Spanish Netherlands, and to 
send his fleet to the defence of the French coast. Even 
this very moderate amount of assistance was not to be 
promised at once. Leicester was to take care to en- 
gage the King of France before he engaged hia master. 
Above all, he must clearly make it understood that 
Charles had no intention of embarking on an open war 
in alliance with France.* 
June 13. If ever there was a time when the French Govern- 
ing^, mcnt was inclined to curse the hollowiiess of Charles's 
profesaons of friendship it was now. The Cardinal 
Infant had resolved to return the blow which had been 
struck at the Netherlands the year before. On June 23 

' Coke to Arundel, Jul; 30, S. P. Oermtmy. 

* Leicester to Ooke, July 9 ; Ooke to Ldeeater, Jul; 30. S. P. Rtmee. 
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the Spanish army crossed the frontier into Picardy. chap. 
One fortified post after another fell into hb hands. - — ^-i_- 
On July 22 he forced the passage of the Somme, j^^°" 
and on August 5 he entered Corbie as a conqueror. Ang. 
The French troops retreated behind the Oise, and the 
road to the heart of France seemed to lie opeu to the 
invaders. 

It was well known in France that this attack bad jnip 
been assisted by Enghsh aid. The Counfof Onate, the ^Cv'Jon- 
son of the able diplomatist who had long represented E^nih 
Philip IV. at Vienna, had lately arrived as the am- '^^ 
bassador of Spun in England. The English vessel 
in which he had taken his passage had on board a 
large sum of money destined for the payment of the 
Cardinal Infant's army, and this money was conveyed 
across the Straits by an order from Windebank, though 
the King intended it to be stopped till two-thirds of it 
had been converted into bills of exchange. The differ- 
ence, shght in our eyes, was an important difference 
then, and Charles sent Windebank for a short time 
into confinement. The rumour was spread that both he 
and Cottington had been bribed by the ■ Spanish am- 
bassador, and Charles for a moment credited the story. 
His anger, however, soon cooled down, and neither the 
Secretary nor the Chancellor of the Exchequer felt any 
seriotu consequences of the mistake which they had 
committed.' 

Leicester's negotiation was not rendered more easy Aag. 
by the evident leaning of Charles to Spain. He told diocnitid 
his master that in his opinion the terms he was in- 
structed to offer were insu£Scient. Father Joseph, 
Bichelieu's confidant, allowed the feelings of the French 

* WiodelMiik to Jnzon and Oottjngton, Jnly 12. Wmdebsiik to the 
Eii^, Sept 2. Clar. St. F. i. $88, 634. Ooirei'a despatch, |^. Vtitiet 
MSS. Roe to Elinbetb, July 20. 3. F. Dom. o =- " 
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CHAP. Goverament to be plaioly seen. " We will perform all 
■ — .-^ we pronme," he said, " and more too, but we are not 
'^£^' willing to be drawn on fiirther till your master resolve; 
for perhaps all that you do with us you make known 
to the Emperor, that he may see what we have offa^d, 
and ao judge us to be In great need of your asaistance, 
and that you may obtain better conditions of the 
Emperor ; and then you will quit us." Xieicester 
knew how well founded these sufipicioos were. "There- 
fore," was his comment on Father Joseph's words, in 
writing home, " if I can at all guess at them, they must 
be honestly and plainly dealt with. They hold it un- 
equal that they diould be bound to continue in a war 
by any that will not be engaged in it." 
Thenego- Charlcs could not deal honestly and plainly. Lei- 

cDDtinued. cester found it hard work to clothe his master's 
hesitating utterances in diplomatic language. The 
French ministers had nothing to conceal. " We will 
not deceive you," they said, "and therefore do not 
deceive yourselves. If the King your master will 
have some assistance as we have offered for the recovery 
of hia nephew's estates and dignities, we expect that he 
join thus in league as we have proposed ; for without 
that we declare unto you that we can do nothing. If 
he will not do so, well ; we are content and continue 
friends as we are, and leave unto the King the recovery 
aforesaid by his own power, or how else he shall think 
good, but we believe that without this he shall hardly 
be able to effect it." ' 
Sept. Bicbelieu knew his man, and contented himself 

dil!!^. with carrying on a negotiation which might serve to 
keep England aloof from a Spanish alliance. Articles 
of a treaty were accordingly drawn up and discussed. 
But Charles insisted that all words binding himself 

■ LeicMter to Coke, Aug. 8, i6. S. P. Frmet. 
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should be aa vague aa possible, and that all words chap. 
binding the King of France should be as strict us pos- ■ — .-^ 
sible. For all practical objecta the negotiation at ' ^ ' 
Paris had failed as hopelessly as the Qegotiation at 
Vienna. 

By the end of September Arundel's protracted stay 
at the Emperor's Court had served its purpose, so far 
as it was possible for it to be of any avail at all, and 
on the 27th orders for his return were despatched.' 
Leicester remained at Paris, weaving his Penelope's 
web of diplomacy without Penelope's pleasure in the 
delay. For he was one of those who would gladly 
have seen the relations between England and France 
more intimate than he was allowed to make them. 

As the weeks passed on the position of the French ^"" "^ 
Government improved. All classes had cheerfully don of 
responded to Richelieu's demand upon their patriotism. 
Catholics and Protestants had stood shoulder to shoulder 
gainst the invaders. The Spanish onset wa^i arrested. 
Lewis took the field in person to recover the ground 
which had been lost by his commanders. On his 
march he was cheered by good news from Germany. 
The Swedish General Baner had gained a victory at ^^^ 
Wittstock, and was pressing forwards into the heart of witwock. 
Saxony. The allies of Prague had failed to dictate 
then- will to the Empire. Before the end of the year . 
Corbie had been rained, and the flag of Spain no 
longer waved over any comer of IVench sml. The tide 
which had set steadily in fevour of Spain and the 
Empire since the day of Nordlingen was stayed at 
length. 

In the fiice of these events Charles was still waver- o^ 
ing and uncertain. He was still taking thought how he P°*^p** 
might recover the Palatinate without striking a serious iion. 

■ Ooke to Anindel, Sept. ;. S. P. i 
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CHAP. blow. He sdll believed it to be impossible that both 
■ — ^-— Prance and Spain should refuse his terma. To the 
'o^t u^K^Dt entreaties of his courtiers who were crying out 
for war, he replied that he must await the course of 
Leicester's negotiations. He informed his sister that 
he would allow her son a pension of 1 2,000/. a year, 
but that she must not expect more for the present. 
Laud was instructed to convey to her the disappointing 
intelligence. " To maintain a land army in Germany," 
he wrote, " and pursue the cause that way, his Majesty, 
upon most serious consideration of his estate finds 
neither fit nor feasible for him at the present." Laud 
took little interest in foreign politics. His own feelings 
were expressed to Weotworth. " In my judgment," he 
wrote, " the Earl of Leicester writes more hke a 
councillor of France than an ambassador of England. 
. . . Well, so a war and the mischief which must 
follow be kept off, I shall care the less." * 

It would have been well for Charles if he could 
have kept himself entirely clear of these foreign com- 
plications. Excepting so far as Dunkirk was concerned, 
no national English interest was involved in the hos- 
tilities which were raging on the Continent, and there 
was no longer such an issue before the world in the 
(Jerman war as to call upon all nations to take a side. 
s^Kth of The point of view from which the modern student 
is likely to regard the great struggle on the Continent 
is indeed very different from that which engaged the at- 
tention of the statesmen of Charles's reign. It mattered 
Uttle to the general progress of Europe whether 
France should extend her frontiers in the direction 
of Flanders or of Alsace, or whether the Princes of 
Germany who had been excluded from pardon by the 

1 Laud to EliMbeth, Oct 13 ; I^nd to Wentworth, Not. 15, Dec. ;. 
Works, Tii. 289, 293, 300. 
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Peace of Prague should be allowed to retain their chap. 
territoriea. But it mattered a good deal that the ■ — ^-^ 
principle of toleration should be strengthened, and it is ^^ ' 
undeniable that the course of eventa on the Continent 
had been such as to fiivour its increased acceptance. 
Even the Emperor had acknowledged its power, as it 
was only by the revocation of the Edict of Eestitution 
that resistance to his enemies had become possible, 
whilst the States General owed much of the renewal of 
their strength to the fevour accorded to the Arminians 
by Frederick Henry. But it was in France that the 
standard of toleration had been held the highest. 
Bichelieu had succeeded in beating back the invaders 
of his country because his ecclesiastical policy was 
precisely the opposite of that which seemed right in the 
eyes of Charles and Laud. They sought for strength 
in uniformity, and in the hope of reaching unity after 
a period longer or shorter of severe repression, 
Bichelieu sought strength by frankly acknowledging 
the differences which existed, and by appealing to the 
common patriotism of those who in religious belief 
stood apart at a far wider distance than that which 
separated Laud from the most fanatical Puritan in 
England. 

The day would come when Bicbelieu's work would E»impie 
be shattered by a bigoted King. But it had been done (4>)<initjiin. 
not for the French nation only, but for aU nations and 
for all time. The practical demonstration that tolera- 
tion did not bring forth national weakness would not 
be thrown away. 

It is not to be denied that the adoption of a system 
of toleration would have been in some recpects attended 
with greater difficulties in England than it was in 
France. What was granted in France was a local 
toleration for those who lived in certain places. No- 

VOL. II. T 
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CHAP, thing of the kind would meet the requirementa of 
■ — .-^ England. Toleration there must be not local, but 
'(tet universal. The men who reverenced the Communion- 
table aa aa altar, and the men who looked upon it at) 
a mere table to which no reverence wob due, lived side 
by ^de in the same street. Here and there a few en- 
lightened spirits, or a few sincere believers whose ^es 
had been opened by the persecution to which they had 
been exposed, might welcome the idea of mutual tole- 
ration, and the time would one day come when the 
light shining fitfully in the midst of darkness would 
kindle a great fire to bum up the houses of oppression. 
But it is not by new and great ideas alone that the 
world is saved from misery. They cannot do their 
work till the conditions of growth are satisfied and the 
seed has found its appropriate soil. 
CDaditi<iiw The main condition of toleration was the absence of 
tion. fear lest toleration should be used as a means of attack 
upon those who granted it. The discovery that the 
dominant rel^on in France was in no danger from the 
assaults of the Huguenots had made toleration possible 
there. Laud had no such comforting assurance in 
England. As the leader of a governing minority, he 
was beset with fear that his work would crumble away 
the moment the strong hand of Government was with- 
drawn from its support. All the more tolerant maxims 
with which he had started * were stripped away from 
him by the falseness of his position. In proportion as 
his weakness grew more evident his intolerance in- 
creased. The true word and thought could not proceed 
from one who was occupying the ground on which he 
was standing. Not till a Government arose, whose 
ecclesiastical institutions rested on the conviction of 
the nation, and which could therefore afford to deal 

• Voli. p. 154. 
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geDerotiflly with the few who held divetgent opinions, chap 
would the doctrine of toleration take its place amongst — ,-1- 
the accepted principles of English politics. ^^^^ 

It is only necessary to glance at the events which Omnnot 
were taking place in New England to acquire a con- in n«w 
viction that intolerance waa the product of fear fer "^"^ 
more than of intellectual conviction or theological 
hatred. It was fear which made Laud so sharp^^dghted 
as to spy out fiiture danger to England from the 
establishment of Puritanism in America, and it waa 
fear which made those veiy Puritans who had fled 
from persecution at home ready to root out the ele- 
ments of disorder in their new abodes. 

Laud clearly perceived that the danger of ajaritual ism. 
contagion could not be confined within any geogra- c^^' 
phical hmits. The few hundreds of Puritans who had li^™'* 
established themselves in Massachusetts might easily 
obtain an influence over those like-minded with them- 
selves in England, whilst the hope of finding a refuge 
beyond the Atlantic might serve as an encouragement 
to the nonconformists at home. As his mann^ was, 
he went to the root of the difficulty. In April 1634, 
a Comrai^sion, of which he was himself the head, was 
appointed to take all English colonies under its control ; 
' to make laws, orders, and constitutions ; * to establish 
a clergy, supported ' by tithes, oblations, and other pro- 
fits ;' to remove the governors and other officers, to 
inflict punishment, to set up eccleaastical courts, and 
to call all dmrters in questions before a court of 
law, if the; were found to contain privileges injurious 
to the Crown or to the King's prerogative.' 

In die following December the Privy Council placed nsa. 
frirther restrictions on emigration. No man of sufficient umitL^' 

* The Oonmuaaoii in ffmard, L 344, is a ninue aftef Jozon bocame ^°^ 
Tieuurai. 
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CHAP, means to be rated od the subsidy books was to go to 
' — — ^ Kew England without a special license from themselves, 
'°35' jm^ QQ poorer person was to go without a certificate of 
conformity from the minister of his parish.^ 
Tta ^D- ^'^ ^^ following April the Council of New England, 
di of Naw which bad for many years exercised a nominal authority 
■lunnden oTcr the Settlements, surrendered its powers to the 
to t^<"" Crown, on the understanding that the lords and gentle- 
""™' men of whom it waa composed should share amongst 
themselves the whole of the territory lying between 
Virginia and the French colony on the St. Lawrence. 
These lands they were to hold directly from the King. 
Before the end of the year all legal difficulties were 
cleared from their way. At the apphcation of the 
Attorney General, the Court of Kin^s Bench declared 
the Massachusetts charter to be null and void.' 
1634. Sir Ferdioando Gorges was chosen as the first 

iiiAmeriw Qovemor of the colony under this new arrungement. 
But even in the Privy Council voices had been raised 
against the impolicy of forcing the Church system of 
England upon the Massachusetts settlers.' In Massa- 
chusetts itself the whole colony prepared for resostance. 
In 1634, with the first news of the danger, orders were 
given to erect fortifications, and captains were appointed 
to train for nailitary service those who were un^Oled in 
the use of arms. The next year still more stringent 
measures were adopted. Every resident was ordered 
to take an oath of fidelity to the local Government, and 
a military commission was intrusted with unlimited 
powers * to do whatsoever might be behoveful for 
the good of the plantaUon in case of any war that 

' The OommisnoneN to the Warden at the CSnque Port& Hmari, 
i. 347. 

' Palfrej, Bitl. of New England, i, 391, 

• JoBchiini to the St«Iw Genenl, March \}. Add. MSS. 17,677 O, 
td. 301, 
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might be&ll,' and even to imprison and confine any ghap. 
that they should judge to be enemies to the common- ■ — ,~^ 
wealth ; * and such as would not come under command ' ^^' 
or restraint, as they should be required, it should be 
lawful for the Ck>mmis8ioners to put such persons to 
death." ' 

The assumption of independent authority by the j^"^^. 
colonists, and their use of it to secure the exclusive dape^nt 
maintenance of their own creed, had caused indignation 
at home. The Council of New England, in surrender- 
ing its charter, complained that it was unable to control 
men who bad ' framed unto themselves both new laws 
and new conceipts of matter of religion and forms of 
ecclesiastical and temporal orders and government, 
punishing divCTS that would not approve thereof, some 
by whipping, and others by burning their houses over 
their heads, and some by banishing and the like ; ' and 
all this partly under other pretences, though indeed 
for no other cause save only to make themselves 
absolutely masters of the country and unconscionable 
in their new laws.' 

Such was the view of the proceedings of the Massa- ^J^ 
chusetta settlers which prevailed in the English Court, uon. 
So &r as it was true, the strictness of the local govern- 
ment is to be excused on the same ground as Laud's 
greater severity in England, if they are to be excused 
at aU. Fear, much more than bigotry, was in both 
cases the parent of intolerance. In the Dutch Nether- 
lands, the victoiy of Calvinism in i6i8 had been so 
complete, and the political weakness of the Arminians 
had been so amply demonstrated, that it had recently 
become possible to allow the proscribed Arminian 
teachers to return to their homes, and to gather around 
them congregations which were never again likely to 

' Falfrey, L 394. ' 'For the like' in IIbzuJ (i. 390). 
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CRAP, become dangeroua. In England it was as yet other- 
— ■■— ' wise. liud knew well the danger in which he Btood. 
^^' He lived in conBtant apprehension that if he relaxed 
his efibrta for a moment, Puritanism would arise as a 
flood to sweep away himself and all that was dear to 
him. As it was in the Old England, so it was in the 
New. The guardians who presided over the fortunes 
of the settlement feared the disiut^rating power of 
men who would advocate laud's principles amongst 
diem more than they feared all the military forces 
which he could send against them, as the watchman 
who sees with equanimity the dash of the surf upon the 
dyke which he is appointed to maintain intact, will yet 
shudder at the tiny rill of trickling drops which perco- 
lates through its sides. 
Udmua of Every year the position of the Puritan colonists was 
'' growing stronger. Large numbers had joined Uiem in 
1634. In 1635, in spite of the restrictions imposed by 
the Council, three thousand persona added themselves 
to the community. The Metropolitical Visitation was 
doing its work for them. Their leaders might defy 
the English Government, but they were suflSdently 
prudent to repress every action which might imply 
The cron pcTsoDal disloyalty to the King. Endicott came to the 
^^. ** conclusion that the cross in the English flag was a symbol 
of Popery, and tore it out from one which was lying 
at Salem. Though the feding which prompted the deed 
was too widely spread to allow the magistrates to order 
the replacement of the flag, they directed that the rc^al 
standard bearing the arms of England ahoiild be set up 
where it might be seen t^ all vessels approaching the 
coast.' Almost at the same lime they banished Boger 
Bmbh- Williams from the colony. The young preacher, who 
K<>K«r combined the most sceptical and combative of intellects 

WiUUsa. 

■ Pa^rey, i. 426. 
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with the wannest and most affectionate of hearts, had -chap. 
passed a life of combat ever since he first landed in the ■ — ^-^ 
settlement in 1631 ; when he had startled all around ' ^^" 
him by announcing, amongst other unusual opioions, 
* that the magistrate might not punish the breach of the 
Sabbath or any other offence as it was a breach of the 
first table,' ' a view which may perhaps be considered 
as the germ of the doctrine of toleration of which he 
was afterwards to become the conustent advocate. 
He now gave off^ice in another way ; for he argued 
that the King had no right to grant to his subjects 
lands which in reality belonged to the Indians, and 
that the patent by whddi they held the territory of 
Uassachusetts was for that reason null and void 
from the b^inning ; whilst he had also argued that 
the magistrates had no right to impose the oath by 
which they were binding all residents to defend their 
homes. Williams wando^d away into the wilderness 
to found the settlement of Bhode Island, the first 
Christian community which was estabhshed on the 
basis of the open and complete acknowledgment of 
religious lii)erty.' 

The causes which were driving into exile thousands Lord vfa- 
of men unknown to &me, turned towards the New ^rart'in" 
England settlements the thoughts of a class of men who "" "''™^' 
had hitherto felt Httle sympathy with the Separatists. 
The Earl of Warwick had been the President of the 
Coundl of New England. But there had been some 
estrangement between him and the other members, 
and in 1633 he had either resigned or been expelled 
from his post. It is probable that the quarrel arose 
from a difference of opinion relating to the course which 
affairs were even then taking in the Massachusetts 

' Pa^ty, i, 406. 
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CHAK. colony.' Warwick was passing from the turbulence of 

■ — -- — earlier years into the steady and resolved Puritanism of 

maturer Ufe, and into a feeling of confirmed opposition 

to the Court, the flames of which had been &nned by 

the attack made in the Forest Court in 1634 upon the 

i^Mtde. landowners of Essex In 1632 he had made over a 

Conwcu- grant which he held of lands in Connecticut to several 

persons, amongst whom were two Puritan peers, Lord 

Saye and Lord Brooke, the latter the cousin and heir 

of Fnlke Greville. It was not till 1635 that they 

thought of making use of the lands which had been 

conveyed to them. In that year they sent out a snudl 

number of persons to the new settlement. But the 

bulk of the inhabitants came from Massachusetts." In 

one point alone the new settlers differed from the older 

colony. Church membership was not to form the 

-qualification for citizenship. The extreme tenidon of 

feeling which produced and maintained the strict eccle- 

siasticism of Massacliusetts gave way as soon as it 

ceased to be fanned by opposition. 

1634. The Puritan noblemen had even thought of joining 

oobiemai the tide of emigration themselves. But they had as 

^KiSTTn Utile conception as Laud had of the real requirements 

■ei'i*. "^ of colonial Ufe. In 1634 Lords Saye and Brooke, with 

others of their friends, proposed to transfer themselves 

to New England. But they clearly expected that they 

were to be the first in rank there, as they were at home. 

They asked for the establishment in their own tavourof 

an hereditary peerage, from the ranks of which alone the 

Thiy de- Govcmor should hereafter be chosen. The members 

cnnUoii <rf of this peerage were to bear the simple style of gentle- 

' '■**■'*■ men, * and for the present the Eight Honourable the Lord 

Viscount Saye and Sele, the Lord Brooke, who had 

' Ab guggested by Mr. Palfey, i. 399, note. 
' Paifrty, i. 4SO. . 
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already been at great disbursementa for the public .ciiaf. 
works in New England, and such other gentlemen of — . — ■ 
approved sincerity and worth as they, before their per- 
sonal remove, shall take into their number, should be 
admitted, for them and their hars, gentlemen of the 
country ; but for the foture, none should be admitted 
into this rank but by the consent of both Houses.' A 
body of hereditary legislators with a veto upon the in- 
crease of their own munbers was an idea which found 
as little favour with, the eccleKastical democracy of 
Massachusette as it would have found with the eccle- 
siastical monarchy of Laud. The settlers thanked the 
lords for their offer. The country, they said, ' would 1636 
thankfully accept it as a singular favour from God and jact*d. 
frx)m them, if He should bow their hearts to come into 
the wilderness and help them.' " When," they added, 
** God blesseth any branch of any noble or generous 
femily with a spirit or gifts fit for government, it 
would be a taking of God's name in vain to put such a 
talent under a bushel, and a sin against the honour of 
magistracy to n^lect such in our public elections. 
But if God should not delight to furnish some of their 
posterity with gifts fit for magistracy, we should expcse 
them rather to reproach and prejudice, and the com- 
monwealth with them, than ezalt them to honour, if 
we should call them forth, when God doth not, to public 
authority."* 

Nothing was said in the last sentence which the yJ^fS" 
Massachusetts settlers had not already shewn them- "J.'JJ*"'"' 
selves prepared to carry out. In 1635 young Henry 
Vane, the son of the Comptroller of the Household, 
landed at Boston. His desertion of his native countty 
had been but one instance of the repellent effect exer- 
cised by the atmosphere of Charles's Court upon young 

' Paifretf, i. 389, noto. 
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: and ardent minds. As a boy of fifteen he had felt 
' that influence of religioua self-devotiou which so often 
breathes a spirit of earnestness into the heart upon the 
threshold of youth and manhood. In his case the 
change was not evanescent. His opinions were not 
afiected by a residence at Oxford, where he was unable 
to matriculate in consequence of a refusal to take the 
oaths of aU^iance and supremacy.^ It was perhaps to 
wean him from these fandes that his fother sent him 
to Vienna in 163 1 in the train of the ambassador 
Anstruther.' Hia Puritanism must have relaxed by 
this time, or Anstruther must have been very confiding 
to the son of a minister so high in Charles's favour. 
All t^e secrets of the embassy were laid open to him, 
and in this way he, almost alone of all men not within 
the circle of the King's interior cabinet, became to 
some extent acquainted with the secret league designed 
by Charles and the Spanish Government for an attack 
upon the Dutch Kepublic' When he came home he 
was looked upon as in the fair way to the highest 
honours. " His French," wrote Sir Tobie Matthew to 
the elder Vane, " is exceUently good, his discourse dis- 
creet, his fashion comely and &ir, and I do ventmv 
to foretell that he will grow a very fit man for any such 
honour as his father's merits shall bespeak or the King's 
goodness impart to him."* But young Vane's secret 
must have been a heavy biuden to his mind, and may 
well have had it« effect in aUenating him yet more 

' Wood, AH. Ox. iii. 578. 

* It is generally eud eironeoualj, on Winthrop's authority, that he 
WW attached to hu btber's embasaf. 

* His letteis in French to hia faUkei froin VleimA in the Sat» PkgMrt, 
Oemutny, rereftl this. Clarendon says he went to Oeneva. I Buapect lie 
merely knew that he had been shrosd Bomewhere. 

* Matthew to Vane, March 35, 1632. S. P. Dom. ccxix. 64. 
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from the Court. In 1633 his Puritanism took a sharper *^^.^f- 
form. The King hinaself interfered to save him from •— -^--' 
that which he r^arded as hia folly. A conference 
with Laud ended by leaving both parties in the mind 
in which they had come, and at last Vane, in order 
to escape from domestic disquiet, annoimced his inten- 
tion of emigrating. In October 1635 he arrived in y^'*3S- 
Massachusetts. Young as he was, — ^he vras but twenty- emigrtw.. 
three, — his opinion was at once sought in matters of 
moment, and in the following year he was elected '^36. 
Gkivemor of the settlement.^ 

It was a time of unexampled difficulty. Stem and »». Anna 
unbending att the theology of the settlers appeared in mu. 
the eyes of ordinary Englishmen, there was a theology 
more stern and unbending still. Its advocate was Anne 
Hutchinson, who had landed in the colony with her 
husband in 1634. She asserted that sanctification 
was no test of justification, and that those alone were 
justified in whom the Holy Ghost dwelt. Within the 
narrow limits of the Separatist chiurches, she drew a 
limit yet more narrow, a limit undefinable by any out- 
ward or moral test. There was, she said, a covenant of 
grace and a covenant of works. By-and-by, provoked 
by the antagonism raised by her assertions, she pro- 
ceeded to assume the insight which she denied to 
others. The ministers who favoured her were pointed 
out as being under the covenant of grace. The 
ministers who opposed her she declared to be under a 
covenant of works. The vnath which these denuncia- < 

tiona aroused was great Men who had been regarded 
with the highest respect as pre-eminent for Christian 
graces, and for the fidfilment of Christian duties, men 
who it may be had sacrificed their homes and their 

■ Wmttirop's Siiiory, i. 203, 211. 
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CHAP, friends in Eugland for the sake of their faith, found 
■^ — '-^ themselves pointed at with the finger of scorn aa iin- 
^ ^ ■ deserving of the very name of a Chriatian. 

Mrs. Hutchinson was no mean antagonist Her 
voluble tongue, her readiness of argument and illustra- 
tion, t<:^ether with her eameatness of purpose, soon 
procured her numerous followers. She gathered laige 
numbers of women for religious diacussion, and sent 
them forth to convert their husbands and thdr 
brothers. 
1637. The infant commonwealth was threatened with dis- 

er<^" ruption. At last the angry feeling came to a head. 
Sed. One Greensmith was fined for saying that only two, or 
at most three of the ministers, were under the covenant 
Wheel- of grace. Then came a sermon from Mrs. Hutchinson's 
•m™n. brother, Mr. Wheelwright, urging those who were on 
his aide to prepare for a spiritual combat, in which they 
were to be like the valiant men round Solomon's back 
with their swords in their hands, and to make them- 
selves ready for battle lest those under the covenant of 
works should prevdl against them. He treated the 
New England miniatera, in short, juat as Leigbton had 
treated the Bishopa in England eight years before. 
For this sermon he was adjudged to be guilty of sedi- 
tion, though it was not immediately determined what 
penalty should be imposed upon him. 
VuM aidet In the discussions which had taken place Vane had 
Huut^ sided with Mrs. Hutdiinson. His own mystical tem- 
• "™* perament attracted him to her doctrines, whilst the 

absolute character of his intellect led him to throw 
aside all those considerations for the danger of the 
commonwealth which weighed deeply with most of 
the men who, like Winthrop, had long watched over 
its fortunes. He had conceived the noble belief that 
religious iutolerancc was a crime, and he was shocked 
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to hear the imputation of heresy mingled with the im- chap. 



XIIL 



putation of unruliness in the charges brought against • 
Mrs. Hutchinson by her adversaries. On May 17, 1637, ' ^'' 
when his year of office was at an end after the first vuwre-' 
contested election in the New World, Winthrop was winum^. 
chosen Qovemor in his place. The first result of the 
new administration was a law giving power to the 
magistrates to refuse to admit into the settlement per- 
sona of whom they disapproved, so as to anticipate the 
scheme which they attributed to Mrs. Hutchinson, of 
flooding the colony with her parliBans from England.^ 

A paper discussion ensued between Vane and otociudon 
Winthrop. At once the controversy was lifted out of v.™ ud 
the regions of fierce recrimination and angry polemics "" "^ 
to the calmer atmosphere of principle. Winthrop held 
that the commonwealth had a right to refuse ad- 
mission to its soil to persons who endangered its peace 
and even brought into question its fiiture eadstence. 
Vane, besides arguing that the rules laid down at Massar 
chusetts mvst be such as would stand with the King's 
superior authority, took fer higher ground- Under the 
theological form which was natural to his own mind 
and to the subject which he was handling, he declared 
his conviction that no State had a right to suppress 
Uberty of speech and thought. Winthrop had aigued, 
he said, that Wheelwright's opinions would not ' stand 
with external peace ' but would ' cause divisions * and 
would 'make the people look at their magistrates, 
ministers, and brethren as enemies to Christ' What 
then, urged Vane, had not Christ distinctly said that 
he came not to send peace but a sword ? This is the 
thought which runs all through Vane's argument.* 

' Palfrty, i. 473. Winthrop'B Sidory, i. 239. "Winthrop'a Zjft of 
WhUKropi'A. 175. 

* 'WiDthTop'i declaration, with Vane's Teplj uid Wintiirop'B rejniiider, 
ue in HatcliinsoD's ColUetimt, 63. 
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Winthrop's poeition waa substantially the same as 
- Laud's. With the wilderness to Ml back upon, he 
could be content with banishment instead of the 
pilloiy, but the prindple which he advocated was the 
same as that which was accepted by the EngHsh Star 
Chamber. Vane cut boldly at its root. This peace, he 
sdd in effect, which you aim at, this avoidance of strife, 
is the sign of death. Life is a battle and a conflict, 
and you must submit to its conditions if you are to 
win its prizes. 

Vane spoke a truth for all ages. But it does not 
follow that his ideal could be realised immediately. 
Gold, it is said, may be boxzght too dear, and there may 
be sacrifices which are too great to make even for the 
sake of the pearl of liberty. Those who possess the 
power to tolerate diversities of opinion may fwrly ask 
that the concession made will not be used as a lever 
to overthrow the whole fabric of sodety. Li Massa- 
chusetts it was impossible to feel any such assurance. 
The elements of which the colony waa composed were 
exactly those most likely to be goaded into fierce antago- 
nism ^ theological discussion. There was no popula- 
tion half sceptical, half careless, to keep the Ixdance 
even between rival churchmen, or to trim the vessel 
irom.time to time so as to restrain the hand of the 
persecutor. Above all, as Winthrop knew well, 
dissenaon in Massachusetts would be Land's oppor- 
tunity. Unless the settlement could continue to show a , 
united front to the mother country, its dangers would 
be immeasurably increased. "Winthrop felt that he 
was practically in the position of the commander of the 
garrison of a besi^ed fortress. Many things allow- 
able and praiseworthy in time of peace are neither 
allowable nor praiseworthy in time of war. He felt 
towards Vane and his theories very much as Cromwell 
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felt toirarda them when he drove him out of the House chap. 
of Commons with the cry — " The Lord dehver me from •- ' . - 
Sir Harry Vane." ^'^^'* 

The day has come when it is possible to do justice ^"^"^ 
to Winthrop and Vane alike. For the moment there EogUod. 
was no place for Vane any longer in Masaa<^usett8. 
After a brief delay, he took ship to return to England. 
His visit to the New World had ended in apparent 
feilure. But the seed which he had sown had not been 
thrown away. It would reappear in due season to 
bear fruit for the noorisbment of Europe and America. 

Strangely enough, at the very time when the ideas g^j!^^,, 
of toleration were put forth in vain in New England, setUomBnt 
another part of the American Continent was witnessing fouodiand 
their practical adoption. In 1623 Sir Geoi^e Calvert, 
afterwards the first Lord Baltimore, whilst still Secretary 
of State, had received a grant of Newfoundland. After 
hi9 change of reh^on and his consequent resignation of 
office, finding little scope for his enei^es in England, he 
had devoted both time and means to the encouragement 
of the colony. The poverty of the soil and the climate 
were against him, and after a long stru^le with the 
forces of nature, he determined to transfer his opera- 
tjons to a more southern land. A visit to Virginia f^^^'^i^^ 
in 1628 ended in the refusal of the settlers to allow him Tirsinu. 
to take up his quarters amongst them unless he would 
take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and he 
was thus convinced that it would be necessary for him 
to seek new territory, if he was to find shelter for his 
coreligionists ^m the English law. 

The land which he chose was that to which 163a 
Charles gave the name of Maryland in honour of his nJib^^ 
Queen. The real founder of the colony indeed did ^'*''«^ 
not live to witness the completion of the Charter of 
Maryland ; but bis sou, the second Lord Baltimore, 
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CHAP, succeeded to his American proiecta as well bb to his 
xiii. ^ •* 

*— ^ — - peerage. 

13'- "pjjg charter granted by Charlea has an interest be- 

Chuurot yond its bearing on the institutions of America. Copied 
word for word from the earlier charter of Newfound- 
land except where differences were absolutely re- 
quired, it reveals an ideal of monarchical government, 
promulgated by James and adopted by his son, as 
clearly as the ideal of aristocratic government enter- 
tained by the Puritan lords is depicted in the overtures 
of Saye and Brooke to ihe settlers of Massachusetts. 
Lord Baltimore, whose authority in Maryland was 
to be truly of a kingly nature, was to be the proprietor 
of the colony, and this proprietorship was to descend 
to his heirs. The government, was to be a constitu- 
tional one, as James and Charles understood the con- 
stitution of England. New laws could only be made 
by Lord Baltimore himself, ' with the advice, assent, 
and approbation of the free men of the same province, 
or of the greater part of them, or of the delegates and 
deputies.' It was the right of counsel, not the right of 
control which was conceded. The free men and the 
deputies were not to make laws without the consent of 
the proprietor. If sudden accidents happened Lord 
Baltimore might issue ordinances to have the force of 
law, provided that they were consonant with reason 
and the laws of England, and did not violate the right 
of any one ' in member, hfe, freehold, goods, or 
chattel.' The appointment of judges and magistrates 
was to rest with the proprietor, who was also to exer- 
cise the functions of commander-in-chief. 

The theory of government thus propounded was 
so difficult to realise in England, and so imposdble to 
realise in a new colony, that, except for the light which 
tiliis part of the charter throws upon the ideas which 
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the English Court, it would be 
to refer to it here. It ia otherwise with the brief ■ 
phrases relating to the religion of the future aettlement. j"^'" 
Baltimore was entrusted in Maryland, as he had been 
entrusted in Newfoundland, with 'the patronage and 
advowsoDs of all churches which, with the increasing 
worship and religion of Christ, within the said r^on, 
hereafter shall happen to be built ; together with 
license and faculty of erecting and founding churches, 
chapels, and places of worship, in convenient and suit- 
able places, within the premises, and of causing the same 
to be dedicated and consecrated according to the eccle- 
siastical laws of England.' ^ 

The Intention of the exact phrases used in the New- Rxpiuu. 
foundland charter requires explanation. When they utur. 
were inserted in the grant made in 1623 to a Secretary 
of State who was still a member of the English Church, 
they would undoubtedly act simply as an establishment 
of that Church in the colony. But it would be an 
establishment arising rather fbom the good will of the 
authorities of the settlement than from any words in 
the charter itself. The proprietor was empowered to 
found churches, and to have them consecrated according 
to the laws of the Church of England, if he chose to do 
so ; but there was nothing to compel him to do thLi 
unless he pleased, or to prevent Mm fiiom founding 
other Catholic or Nonconformist places of worship by 
the side of the churches consecrated after the directions 
of the charter. 

It ia impossible to suppose tiiat words so vague J^^"* 
in thdr meaning were re-inserted in the Maryland ^^^ 
charter without due deliberation. It was notorious Bdumon 
in T632 that both the iirst Lord Baltimore and his son King. 

I Bomuo'i Sitt. (fMaiykmd, ii. i. The OlurtoTs maj bs compwod 
on the FttteiU Sott$, Qi Junes L Put 19 ; 8 Otiarlei I. Part 3. 
VOL. II. U 
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CHAP, were Catholics, and that tfaey intended to establish in 
' — — ^ Maryland a place of refuge for English Catholics who 
' ^'' wished to escape from the penal laws. May it not 
tlierefore be taken for granted that the phrases of the 
charter were intended to cover a secret understanding 
between Baltimore and the KingP Charles could not, 
with any regard for the necessities of his position, make 
mention of his purposed toleration of the Papal Church 
in Maryland. Neither could he, if he meant to favour 
Baltimore's ohj ect, insert words in the charter compelling 
the sole estabhshment of the English Church. The 
clause as it stood would look hke a provision for the 
maintenance of English Church forms without being 
anything of the kind, and the success with frhich this 
object was achieved may be judged from the fact that 
even in our own day an American writer has thought 
himself justified in so interpreting it.^ 

What was the exact nature of Charles's understand- 
ing with Baltimore cannot now be ascertained. But 
judging fixjm what followed, it ia probable that there 
was an engagement on the part of the proprietor that if 
the English Government threw no obatacles in the way 
of the development of his own Church in Maryland, he 
would allow no interference with such of the colonists 
who were and chose to remain Protestants. 
Xh/ti* -^^ colonists in feet who sailed in November 1633, 

'"""Sid numbering between two and three hundred, were a 
^>«^T- mingled body of both religions, though the few gentle- 

' In the Gmiemporary Remmci for Sept 1876, Mr. Neill, in criticimng 
TViotu HtatementH about the cnloniMtion of MarjUad, arguaa that the 
charter, ' while recognieinf; Ohrigtianit; in ^nefKl terms, confiiMd it« 
development within the Church of England.' I helleve the interpreta- 
tion given above is more correct, and I am quite sure that Mr. Neill is 
wrong in Mying that the ' Holy Church,' which, according to the itatute 
of 1639, WBB to 'have all her rights and libwUes' waa 'that of the 
cbftrter, the Church of England.' 8uch a phrasa was never to roj know- 
ledge applied to the Church of England. 
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men who took part in the enterprise-were almost, if not chap. 
quite all, Catholics. Baltimore did not himself leave ^^ — r-^ 
Eogland, but he deputed his brother, Leonard Calvert, '^*' 
a Catholic like himself, to act as governor in his name. Thn und 
The settlers landed in Maryland on March 2 7 of the fol- i™d."'" 
lowing year. 

- Three years later a stru^le b^an for political »637-9- 
rights. The coloniata firmly resisted the claim of the forpoiitioi 
proprietor to dictate their laws, and they made good * 
their opposition with little difficulty. From the be^n- ^^"^ 
ning there had been no thought of hostility between MHyimd. 
Protestants and Catholics, and whatever germs of 
discord may have lain hid were stided in the harmony 
arising from joint resistance to the same political 
adversary. In 1638 Lord Baltimore gave way. and 
permitted an assembly to frame its own laws. Its first 
act was to acknowledge distinctly the position of the 
Church of Rome. " Holy Church within this province," 
it was declared, " shall have all her rights and hberties." 
At the same time another act was passed to secure all 
free Christian inhabitants in the enjoyment of ' all such 
rights, liberties, immunities, privileges, and free customs, 
as any natural bom subject of England hath or ought 
to have or enjoy in the realm of England, saving in 
such cases as the same are or may be altered or changed 
by the hyfs and ordinances of this province ; ' and this 
act secured what had never been questioned in Mary- 
land, complete liberty of Protestant worship.^ 

It was thus that toleration gained groimd in Mary- 
land. Kc^r Williams and Vane preached to deaf 
ears in Massachusetts, whiliit the force of circumstance 
brought the followers of opposing creeds in Maryland 
to seek out in one another rather the points in which 
they agreed than those in which they difiered. In 
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^xm' ^^^1^"<^ t^^ Proteatants, slack in zeal and dependent 
— • '— for organisation upon thor Catholic leaders, in all pro- 
bability never thought for an instant of erecting a 
dominant Church, whilst the Catholics, planted in the 
midst of zealous Protestant setUemeots to the north and 
south, and depending for support on the good will of 
the IQng, eoiUd not venture, even if they had wished it, 
to oppress their Protestant fellow-colonists. 
2^i£t{^ ^he story of Maryland was to some extent an an- 
Jjjf^^ ticipation of the future story of En^and. In England 
>*^ there was to be a struggle for political rights, and that 
stru^le was to lead to the acceptance of the doctrine 
of religions toleration for those who stood b^^her in 
resisting oppression. That stru^le was to be a &r 
harder and a iar loager one than it had been in the 
clearings of the woods by the dde of the Chesapeake. 
This compensation at least was given to the horrors of 
the strife, that the demand for toleration clothed itself in 
fitting words, and that the voice of Milton and Vane and 
Cromwell lifted up a standard roimd which the thought 
of the world might rally, and which would make the 
acquisition of religious Uberty not a fortuitous occurs 
rence leaving no lesson behind it, but the victory of a 
truth for all times and all nations. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE THIRD WRIT OP SHIP-HONBT AND TBS DBCLABATION 
OF THE JUDGES. 

The doctrine announced in June 1636 by Berkeley 
from the Bench/ and in July by Coke at Oxford,* was ^^r^' 
nothing less than the fullblown theory of absolutiam. ",6J^" 
Sooner or later the question whether the supreme Jdm. 
power was lodged in the King alone, or in the King ^^-a 
acting in concurrence with hia Parliament, was sure to ^^[t^ 
be merged in the larger question whether the King 
could permanently exercise authority in defiance of the 
nation. That further question was now distinctly put. 
Of the claim to divine right which fills so large a space 
in the minds of modem historians, and which even then 
formed the staple of many a village sermon, little was 
stud by the King's leading supporters in Church or 
State. Such men contented themselves with disengag- 
ing firom the storehouse of older constitutional princi- 
ples the theory that the King was vested with the power 
of finally deciding what was for the interest of the nation. 
It was not by inventing anything new, but by thrusting 
out of sight those considerations by which this theory 
bad been balanced, that an arbitrary and despotic 
Oovenunent was erected in England. 

Ostensibly, at least, Charles's Government was a legal L^i"^ 
one. He was ready at any time to submit his preten- s^ty, 
sions to the Judges, though he had taken good care 
' P. 303. » p. 353. 
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3HAP. that no Judge likely to dispute his will should have a 
■ r — seat on the Bench. The Pedtion of Eight was etUl 
' ^^' acknowledged to be in force. But it was of Uttle 
avail to a prisoner to be able to compel his gaoler t'j 
present him before the King's Bench with a written 
signification of the cause of his committal, if the Judges 
of that Court were certain to refuse to give him rehef, 
and if the mere fact of his having appealed to Aem in 
vain was equally certain to bring upon him a heavy 
sentence in the Star Chamber if ill fortune brought 
him there. The most important clause in the Petition, 
therefore, had become a dead letter, not because the 
Judges had openly refused to take it in consideration, 
but because no prisoner since Eliot had thought fit to 
avail himself of its provisions. The clause relating to 
taxation was disposed of in the same way. It was 
treated with all possible respect. The King took good 
care not to levy taxes or loans or benevolences. But 
he took the money he wanted for all that. Neither 
Tonnage and Poundage, nor composition for knight- 
hood, nor Ship-money was named in the Petition ; and 
the next time that more money was required, Charles's 
lawyers would take good care to make the demand in 
some form which would put them, verbally at least, in 
the right. 
Went; No abler or more resolute advocate of this system 

could be found than Wentworth. As far as we know, 
he had not been consulted on English afikirs since his 
arrival in Dublin. But his vigorous government in 
Ireland, and especially his proceedings in Connaught, 
had been stamped with Charles's approbation. Not a 
single person at Court seems to have found faidt 
with them on the- ground on which they were most 
assailable — namely, their injustice to the Irish popula- 
tion. But the Court swarmed with men ready to take 
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Up the interests uf any great noblemaD or great official chap. 
who felt himself aggrieved. The Earls of Pembroke and 
Salisbury had done their best to save Lord Cork from 
the penalty of his misappropriation of Church lands, "p^n 
Others were ready to plead for Lord Wilmot, a veteran 
who had been called to account by the Deputy for 
taking Crown property to hia own use. Lord Clan- 
rickard, or St. Albans, as he was called in the English 
peerage, and his son, Lord Tunbridge, were themselves 
in England to remonstrate against the wrong done to 
them in Galway. Laud warned his friend of the risk ^ 
he was running. " I find," he wrote, " that notwith- ' 
standing all your great services in Ireland, which are 
most graciously accepted by the £ing, you want not 
them which whisper, and perhaps speak louder where 
they think they may, against your proceedings in 
Ireland aa being over full of personal prosecutions 
against men of quahty, and they stick not to instance 
St. Albans, the Lord Wilmot, and the Earl of Cork ; ^ 
and this is somewhat loudly spoken by some on the 
Queen's side. And, although I know a great part of 
this proceeds from your wise and noble proceed- 
ings against the Romish party in that kingdom, yet 
that shall never be made the cause in public, but 
advantages taken, such as they can, from these and the 
like particulars, to blast you and your honour if they 
are able to do it I know you have a great deal more 
resolution in you than to dedine any service due to 
the King, State, or Church for the barking of discon- 
tented persons, and God forbid but you should ; and 
yet, my Lord, if you could find a way to do all these 
great services and decline these storms, I think it would 
be excellent well thought on." * 

■ • This EatI ' in the originiil. I hare altered It tn make it intelligible. 
' Laud to WeotwoTth, Not. )6. Mro/*. Letttrt, i. 479. 
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CHAP. Better advice it was impoeable to give. But it was 

^•fl^ not advice which Wentworth was likely to take. It 
1635- was his maimer to look strught at his turn, and to care 
Th> ooDT. little for the feelings he wounded in attaining it. Least 
wmt- of all was he likely to care for the wretched combination 
wonh. ^^ interested intriguers which gathered round the 
Queen. Cottington might find it useful to advocate 
the claims of the Boman Catholics. Holland might 
find it useful to advocate the claims of the Puritans. 
Wentworth passed on his way without heeding. His 
chief r^ret was that he could never feel quite sure of 
support from the King. He had adjured Charles not 
to squander the grant of the Irish people on his English 
courtiers. Early in December he learned that Lord 
Kithsdale was to have io,oool. paid him out of the sub- 
udies of Ireland. All that his remonstrances gained waa 
that Charles promised that he would not so offend again. 
No*. Wentworth pushed on, heedless of Mend or foe. 

ciuukk- Clanrickard <Ued in November, and a rumour at once 
spread that he owed his death to Wentworth's malice. 
Wentworth felt the insult bitterly, but the only notice 
he took of it was to ui^e the King to take into his 
own hands the authority which the late Earl had exer- 
dsed in Qalway,* 
Went- It was not long before the courtiers had a fresh 

Mount chai^ to bring against Wentworth. Amongst the 
°°^'" officials whom the Lord Deputy regarded with suspidon 
and distrust was Lord Mountnorris, who, as Sir Francis 
Annesley, had been one of Falkland's opponents. As 
Vice Treasurer of Ireland, the whole of the accounts of 
the kingdom passed through his hands. In such an 
office Wentworth looked for scrupulous probity and de- 
corum. He complained that he was a gay and reckless 
liver, fond of play and suspected of accepting bribes in 

> Wentwortli to the King, Dec. 5. Straf. Letter*, I 491. 
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a of his office. A3 early aa ia 1 
1634 he charged him with taking percentages to which - 
he was not entitled, and obtained an order from the '^^^' 
English Privy Council to stop the practice. Mount- oa. 
norris treated the order with contempt. In that winter d^ 
session of Parliament which caused Wentworth so 
much trouble, he assumed the airs of a leader. From 
that moment it was evident that Wentworth would not 
rest till he had found the means of ridding himself of 
so insubordinate an official. 

A fresh act of petty malversation was discovered in J^s^ 
the spring of 1635. Mountaorris was in possession of 
a fee of 20I. a year as \he auditor of accounts which 
had no existence. It was whispered, too, that either April 
he or his servants had refiised payment upon the 
Deputy's warrant till a bribe had been received from 
the person to whom it was payable. Weotworth's 
patience was becoming exhausted. 

For some time Mountnorris had been talking of Uonnt- 

° ^ norris talka 

resigning his place, and had even asked Wentworth ofroigii- 
to arrange the terms on which he was to receive com- 
pensation from his successor. At the b^inning of 
April he had broken off all treaty with the Deputy, 
and had announced that he would leave his case in the 
hands of the Eong.' 

From that moment secret dislike was exchanged AmiMieT't 
for open defiance. One day a brother of Mountnorris, i^on. 
who was a lieutenant in a troop of horse, was reproved 
by Wentworth for disorderly conduct at a review. 
Young Annesley replied to the Deputy's reprimand by 
an insulting gesture. Wentworth's quick eye caught 
the act of insubordioatioD. He brought down his cane 

< 'Wentworth to Ooka, Kby 13, Oct 6, Dec i^ i634,UBrchi5, Apr. 
7, 163s ; the King to Wentworth, July '31, i£35, Sln^. LttUn, i. 244 
304, 34S- 39'> 400, 448. 
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CHAP, gently on the lieutenant's shoulder and told him that 
■ — r-^ if he repeated the offence he would ' lay him over the 

■'35- pate.' 

dto"'"^ Not long afterwards a fresh scine occurred. Another 

OQ w»nt Annesley, a kinsman of Mountnorris, dropped a stool 

toot. on the Deputy's gouty foot. Then came a dinner at 

the Lord Chancellor's, at which Mountnorris was pre- 

Apr.s. sent. The story of the dropping of ihe stool was 

at^i^^ mentioned. "Perhaps," said Mountnorris, "it was 

Chmcai- ^qj^q jq reveugc of that public affront that the Lord 

Deputy had done me formerly. But I have a brother 

who would not take such a revenge." 

Ju1t3i Wentworth appealed to the King. He received in 

worth .a- return two letters, the one authorising him to order an 

UiorLwdlo -_ .. , r ■ n- . 

proceed euquiry into Mountnoms s malversations m office, the 
^nt- other instructing him to bring him before a Court- 
'^ martial for the words spoken at the dinner. Both 

these letters were dated July 31. For some unex- 
plained reason no action was taken on thein for many 
months, and it is possible that Wentworth was still 
hoping for Mountnorria's resignation to cut the knot. 
In the end of November Mountnorris was summoned 
to pve an account of his oflScial conduct before a Com- 
mittee of the Council. The Deputy had a further rod 
in store for him.' If he was Vice Treasurer of Irelaud, 

> Writiag on Jan. 2, 1636, (TTorb, vii. 216) LnudsnjBtbftt "Williun 
Bajlton," Wentwortli'a >g«Dt, " came to me uid told me that thebuaineag 
of the Suras vere edrred again, and that the Lord MountDonis bad a hand 
in it I found the King very reaerved, yet thus much I discovered, that 
certeinly tbe Loid Uountnonia had made some oSbr about it. And I 
hear from a good hand nnce I apake irith the King, that whereM the 
King hath now but &,oool, per annum, he shall then have 20,oool. What 
truth is in this I know not. But I am moat confident that if the King 
may gun 1 2,000^. a year, you tvill be vury well advised before yon will 
stand so much in his light, having eo many eyas upon botii your actions 
and youT ends." Later in the same letter, referring to the Oourt-martial, 
liBud says, " I pray God this he not iulerpreted as done by you in t«- 
ven((fi for the farms." Writing in answer 00 March 9 (^Slraf. ZelUn, i. 
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he was also an officer in the army, and on December 1 2 ciup. 
be waa summoned to a Council of War in the Castle. • — .-^ 
On his arrival he found that no one knew what the IJ'^' 
business of the day was to be. He took the seat aa- The coun- 
signed him by his rank, near the head of the table. At 
last the Deputy arrived, and informed the Council that 
they were called to sit as a Court-martial on Mount- 
norris. The language used at the Lord Chancellor's 
dinner had broken two of the laws of war by which 
the army was governed. By one of these it was or- 
dered that no man should ' give any disgraceful words, 
or commit any act to the di^race of any person in his 
army or garrison, or any part thereof, upon pain of im- 
prisonment, pubUc disarming, and banishment fixjm the 
army.' The other ordained that no one should ' offer 
any violence or contemptuously disobey his com- 
mander, or do any act or speak any words which are 
hke to breed any mutiny in the army or garrison, or 
impeach the obeying of the General or principal 
officer's directions, upon pain of death.' On these two 
grounds "Went worth demanded sentence against Mount- 
norris. He had been himself publicly affronted by 
Mountnorris's description of the scene which followed 
on Annesley's insubordination, whilst the words re- 
lating to the brother who would not take such a revenge 
were to be regarded as an incitement to that brother 
to take a revenge of a more violent kind than the drop- 
ping of a stool. 

In vain Mountnorris, stupefied by the unexpected "^f^ 
J17), Wentworth mljb, " U an; ihould impnte thie to ba done iu re- 
Tengo of Mountnorris his stininff conceniiiig the farm, my atuwer is full 
•nd direct^ it wu moved long before ha offered anythiuf^ in this bosinese ; 
■0 as in tiuth die questioning of him was the mere impuMve cause to 
strain him to that oouise, therebj, Lf it might have beun, to save liimsalf, 
which I dare say he would otherwise have been as far off as aDjtMng in 
the world." But it does not follow that Wentworth's specially ai^py 
feeling in Decembei was not due to the business of the forms. 
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CHAP Uow, denied that the words had been correctly re- 
' ported, and b^ged that counael might be allowed to 
aaast him in his d^ence. Witnesses were produced to 
prove that the words were his, and he was told that it 
was not the custom of a Court-martial to allow the 
prisoner the benefit of an advocate. As soon as he was 
withdrawn, Wentworth demanded sentence in respect of 
the articles he had cited. It ia true that he took no part 
in the deliberations of the Court, and that he remained 
seated in his place bareheaded, as became a suitor for 
justice.^ But he could not divest himself of the com- 
manding aspect which seldom failed to secure obedi- 
ence, of the knit brow and flashing eye which announced 
him as a ruler of men. It is no wonder that his 
enemies spoke of that Court as overawed by bis 
presence. Yet it is hardly probable that if Wentworth 
had left the room the Court would have decided other- 
wise than it did. It was their business to decide ac- 
cording to the strict letter of the law, and it is imde- 
niable that against the letter of the law an offence had 
been committed. 

After a short deUberation Mountnorris was recalled. 
Sentence of death was formally pronounced upon him. 
Then Wentworth addressed him. He might, he said, 
order out the Provost Marshal at once to execute the 
judgmentof the Court. But as far as life was concerned, 
he would supplicate bis Majesty. " I would r^er 
lose my hand," he added, " than you should lose your 
head." 

It is one thing to justify the conduct of the Court- 

> Wentworth to Ooke, Dec. 14. Wentwortb on tlie Oonndl of Wu 
to Ooke, Dec. I J. Straf. Latert, i. 497, 498. Oromwetl to Ooitwaj, 
Dec. 17. 8. P. Ir^atul. Riuhw. Triai of Strafford, tS6. Mountnorris 
niiuit have known perfectly well from tliese last words that his life would 
be apftred, and all reprsBentation of hia ftgonisiug espectatioii of death 
whilst in priion is therefore pure rhetoric. 
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martial : it is another thing to juatify the coQcluct of chap. 
Wentworth. The extreme powers entrusted to a com- ■ — .-^ 
mander by martial law are manifestly intended only IJ^' 
to be put in force when extreme necessity requires. 
The very code under which Wentworth acted bore 
words limitiDg its employment to cases of necessity. 
In the case of Moxintnorris it is evident that at the time 
when the trial was instituted no such necessity existed. 
In April there was undoubtedly some slight danger. 
In the excited state of mind in which Mountnorris 
and his kinsmen were, it was not altc^ther 
impossible that some violent act might have been 
attempted. Since that time seven months had passed 
away. The rash words had been followed by no acts 
of any kind. There was do such danger as that agMnst 
which "the Articles of War were intended to gfuard. 
Wentworth was guilty of applying to the destruction 
of a pohtical opponent the mere technical letter of the 
law. 

It is hap|nly unnecessary to aigue that this was the 
true explanation of the case. We have it upon Went- 
worth's own confesdon. Two years later he acknow- 
ledged to Mountnorris himself that all he had wanted 
was to get rid of him.^ 

So thought Wentworth in cold blood. It is hardly went^ 
likely that he thought so at the time. With his heart ^bwq^t 
filled with scorn of the man who had ventured without Hu^ 
character or talents to pose himself as his rival, every ^""^ 

' "At my Lord Uonabtorri^B departnre hence he Beemed wonder- 
oiuly hamUed, u mnch u Oh«ueer'B fiiar, that would not for hiin anj- 
tiung Bhonld be deed, so I told him I neret vishsd ill to his eet«te nor 
persoD, fDitlm than to lemoTe him tiience, where he wu u well k 
tnmUeuenofleiKeimtonie; thkt being done (howbut, thiough hit own 
bnlt, with more prejudice to him tbui I intended) I could wish there 
mm no more debftte betwixt na." Wentworth to Ooamj, Jbh. 6, 
1638. iSfrn^. LtUan, ii 144. See too p. 398, note. 
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CHAP, angry word which Mountnorris had spoken, every cor- 
■ — .-^ rupt or thoughtless deed which Mountnorris had done, 
IJ^' probably branded itself upon his mind not merely as an 
insult to himself, but as evidence of insubordination to 
the King and treason to the State. Most likely the idea 
that the original fault had evaporated in the lapse of time 
never presented itself to his miod at all. To his fierce 
ofiended spirit all time was present, and April was as 
December. 
^Dec. as. rpjjg letter in which Wentworth announced the sen- 

i^'^ldtrnte t^oce ^ ^ friend Conway, the son of the late Secre- 
defenoe. taTj, v&B plainly written in fiill belief that Mount- 
norris was the aggressor. " In my own secret counsels." 
he wrote of his assulant, " I could to myself never dis- 
cover those rough hands of Esau they so grievously 
and loudly lay to my x:haige ; for I dare say that in all 
the actions of this nature which ever befel me, I shall 
be found still on the defensive part ; and if, because I 
am necesdtated to preserve myself from contempt and 
scorn, and to keep and retain vrith me a capacity to 
serve his Majesty with that honour becoming the dig- 
nity of that place I here by his Majesty's favour exer- 
dse, therefore I must be taken to be such a rigid Cato 
the Censor as should render me almost inhospitable 
to human kind ; ye( shall not that persuade me to 
sufler myself to be trodden upon by men indeed of that 
savage and insolent nature they woidd have me believed 
to be, or to deny myself and my own subsistence so 
natural a motion as is the defence of a man's self."' 
,636. It was not in Wentworth's nature to offer a public 

w^'^' defence of his conduct. To his intimate friends he was 
T^t, less reserved. A few weeks brought him tidings that 
*''^'=*- the English Court was up in arms against him. What 
he had already written to Conway, he now wrote more 

< Wentworth to CoDwtij, Dec. 23. Strqf. Lrttm, i. 502. 
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explicitly and defiantly to Captain Price. " Were it chap. 

not," he complained, "tliat auch hath ever been my ^^ '-" 

tbrtune in the whole course of my life to have things * ^ ' 

imputed unto me as crimes whereof I was not at all Compuiu 

*i • 1 T I 1 1 ■ 1 of bring «!- 

guilty, It would have been unto me the strangest in the ca*ed nf 
world to hear myself so bloodily traduced as to be inaXb. 
made the author of my Lord St. Albans' death. But it 
is the property of malice to draw other men as ugly as 
itself, and albeit it love not the person, yet doth it 
desire he should be like itself, but such loose draughts 
as these will be but admitted to hang in some obscure 
comer for the meaner sort of people to feed upon, will 
never dare to abide long nearer the light where noble 
and skilfiil eyes will quickly find out their falsehood 
and imposture, not to be originals drawn after the life, 
but base copies slubbered over only for sale, without 
either truth or beauty, but barely as pleased the painter 
to devise them. 

" Now as that death was chamed unto me as chance- Esptiin. 
medley at least, so I may imagine the sentence of the to uount- 
Council of War upon Mountnorris will be found "" 
against me as wilfiil murder. Sure the billows will go 
high in this case, without one drop of good will to 
either his lordship or me ; for a disaffection to me, not 
any affection to him, is sufficient to move some to 
proceed to sentence and fault me for him, nay, I fear, 
to condemn me too before ever I be heard ; and then, 
how is it possible for me to prevent it ? For they have 
given judgment already upon me, and how then will it 
acquit me to shew they have taken the mark amiss, 
that I bad no part at all in the sentence, that it was 
done by all the prime officers of that army, assisted by 
at least fourteen captains, privy councillors, and others. 

" Alas I " continued Wentworth, after recounting the compwi* 
proceedings of the Court, "all this comes too late. taduS. 
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CHAP. Hali&z law^ hath been executed in kind. I am already 
• — ^-^ hanged, and now we come to examine and consider of 
^^^ ' the evidence ; wherefore I will lay by me this truth 
which fully satisfieth myself, and betake myself to 
justify the justice, reason, and oecefeity of that decree ; 
ArguMUiit howbeit I confess I can add nothing to the weight it 
vLuAbe' carries in itself, yet I must needs say that if men, 
uined. soldiers or officers, may assume a liberty to traduce their 
general, to endeavour to effect him cheap and vile in 
the sight of those he is to govern ; and all this gratis, 
without control ; how is it possible to govern an army, 
i^y, so much as a company ? If therefore discipline be 
necessary to contain licentious and encourage modest 
spirits; that, if any are to be subject to this discipline, 
then most properly those that are officers and members 
of an army are to subject themselves unto it; if any 
orders or rules of an army to be without exception, 
then those most convincing that are not made upon the 
present occasion to serve a turn, but such as have been 
published and known long beforehand, nay the very 
same individually this army hath ever been governed 
under before I was bom, and finally, if any judgment 
and execution thereon to be admitted to be in kind, 
when so much as when the army is in march, the 
troops in motion? And will any mind do such a 
violence to its own candour and ingenuity, as to deny 
that all or any of these do not occur in the case of this 
gallant fellow ? " 

No doubt it would have been hopeless to attempt 
to convince Wentworth that if he had not manufectured 
new laws * to serve a turn,' he had given them an ap- 
plication which they had never been intended to have. 
Against a charge of a different description he was fer 

1 To be hanged fint and tried afterward*, like Ljdfoid law in 
Deronabire. 
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more successful. " But," he wrote, " I hear it is might- chap. 
ily objected that he is a Peer, and a capital insolence to — .-^— • 
pass a sentence of death on him that ia only triable in ^^ ' 
these exigents by his peers. Tis true, to taint him in Repiie»to 
blood, to forfeit his estate, that comphment the law mmt^t 
requires ; but if any man can shew me that privilege norru wu 
ever Insisted upon, or at least allowed, to any listed as a E^pmi^ 
soldier under the command of his General, they say ■*"■ 
well ; else all may be admitted, and the sentence stand 
firm nevertheless ; and to speak truth, if Peers insist 
upon such privileges as subsist not with the government 
of an army, where the remedies as the mischief are 
sudden, and require an instant expedient,' they must 
resolve not to bear arms rather than whole armies be 
put in hazard by legal, and to them imposable forms to 
be observed. 

" Then they all^e the sentence to be too sharp : Argn« 
that's nothing against the justice of it; but when the wDtmee 
execution is stayed, where is the sharpness? I think no i>ec»med 
man held his life to be in danger. For myself, were I 
put to the choice that he must lose his life, or I my 
hand, this shoidd redeem that ; and howbeit it was 
never m any man's heart to hurt the least nail of his 
finger, the example and terror of it to move men to 
descend into themselves and to avoid such outrages in 
the future, was by so much the more allowable, nay 
indeed, commendable and necessary. 

" Thus have I given you my judgment upon the 
whole matter as an indifierent man, as little concerned wir 
as any of the spectdativi themselves, and as little to 
answer for the sentence as they, but let them philosophy 
and censure other men wiser, and it may be better 

' The 'bmt oonmieut on this ib in the woiia of the Hanagen of tba 
Oommoua :-~" The words &re pietended to he tpokea in April, my Lord 
of StTKfEbrd procarea the King's letter in July, and quectione it not till 
December ; here is no oput at" Rushw. TWoI 0/ Strt^ord, 302. 
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knowing than these flesh flies that lie buzzing and 
— blowing upon men of virtue to taint their credits and 
honours, and render them, if they could, aa cotitemp- 
tible, as mean, as themselves ; I say the sentence given 
by the Council of War upon Mountnonis was in my 
poor opinion j ust and necessary, his &ult and the persons 
whom it concerned, equally and rightly considered. 
For the rest, if you be in any point unsatisfied, look 
upon the sentence, which my agent can shew you, and 
that will abundantly satisfy you." ^ 

Some at least there were who were not satisfied. 
" 'Tis held by many," wrote one of Wentworth's corre- 
spondents, " a severe sentence. They say, if he had 
meant any ill, or that iU should have come thereof, 
he would have whispered those words in comers 
amongst swordsmen, not been so great a fool to utter 
them at the Lord Chancellor's table, a great officer and 
councillor of ^e kingdom. They wonder that the 
Viscount Moore should be a witness and a judge, and in 
fine, conclude that it cannot be paraUeled in any time, 
that any man for the like words — no enemy in the 
coimtry — so long time after shoxdd be adjudged to die." * 
Mountnorris was stripped of all his offices on the 
„ report of iJie Committee of Inv^igation. He did not 
remain more than three days in prison, though he was 
afterwards sent back on his refusal to acknowledge the 
justice of his sentence. 

The Vice Treasurership had long been destined by 
Wentworth to Sir Adam Loftus. Wentworth had 
actually advised him, in order to make sure of the 
succession, to send over 6,000/. to England to be distri- 
buted amongst Cottington, Windebank, and others. 
Either from pure loyalty or because, aa Laud shrewdly 

' Wentworth to Pricft, Feb. 14, S. P. Ireland. 

* GftRard to Wentworth, Jan. 35. 8tr^, hettirt, i, 509. 
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suspected, the secret had oozed out, Cottington offeired chap. 
the whole sum to the King. Charles took the money, --^^^.-^ 
and used it in the purchase of lands in Scotland, which ^^^ - 
he was at that time buying as an endowment for the 
two Scottish Archbishoprics.* Loftus became Vice 
Treasurer of Ireland. 

Charles's decision in the Deputy's favour silenced wmt- 
the voices of his accusers. But Wentworth knew well ^^^ 
that the storm might at any time burst out again, and J^^"''' 
he asked leave to visit England on private business, 
with the hope that he might justify his conduct to 
the King more fully than it was possible for him to 
do by letter. 

In June Wentworth was at Charles'? Coiurt. With jun«, 
the King on his side, he had enough of lip-service from ^^kut 
friends and enemies alike. By the King's direction he '^""^ 
appeared before the Council to defend his conduct in 
Ireland. 

Wentworth '3 defence was a splendid narrative of Jane ai. 
triumphs achieved. The Church, he said, was relieved wo^'i 
from its poverty, and united in doctrine and discipline *"" 
with the Church of England. The Irish exchequer 
had been saved from ruin. When he landed there 
was a yearly deficit of 24,000^. and an enormous debt. 
In a few months the debt would be paid, and a sum of 
40,000/. was set aside to buy up sources of revenue 
which had been mortgaged, and which, when recovered, 
would bring in 9,450/. a year. There was an increase 
of 18,000/. in the revenue, and thus as soon as the 
mortgages were paid off the defidt would be converted 
into a surplus. Other sources of income might easily 
be opened, and a considerable saving in the expendi- 

' Oottington to Wentworth, Jan. 27; Wentworth to Cottington, 
Feb. 13. Stn^. Letten, i. 511, ;t4. L&ud to Wentworth, J&n. 33, Feb. 
4. XotuTt Worht, vii. 339, 340. 
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CHAP, ture effecUid. There would soon be a surplue of 

XIV. , , 

■ — . — ■ 6o,ooo(. 

j'nn^»j Such an expoaition of financial success offered a 

sore temptation to the hungry English courtiers. 
Wentworth pleaded earnestly with the Council to sup- 
port Mm in his efforts to save the money for the pubhc 
service. 
Ti« umj. He then proceeded to shew that he had not sacri- 
ficed the interests of the State to those of the Treasury. 
The soldiers, he said, were weU paid and well discipliDed.r 
Every man who served in the army had passed in review 
under his own eyes. When the troops were on the 
march they paid fairly for everything they took, no 
longer satisfying their wants by force, as if they had 
been in an enemy's country. They were now welcome 
in every place, where before they were an abomination 
to the inhabitants. The King was well served at the 
same time. Never had an army been so completely 
master i)f Ireland. 
^U^^ A full treasury and a strong miUtary force may 

joiuoft easily be compatible with the direst misgovemment. 
Wentworth insisted that he was not liable to this 
reproach. Justice was dispensed to all without accep- 
tance of persons ; ' that the poor knew where to seek 
and to have his rehef without being afi^d to appeal 
to his Majesty's cathoUc justice against the greatest 
subject ; ' that ' the great men ' were ' contented with 
reason, because they knew not how to help themselves, 
or fill their greedy appetites, where otherwise they 
were as sharp set upon their own wills as any people 
in the world.' The Commission of defective titles was 
doing its work, and now that men could call their 
lands their own without fear of question, they were 
able to devote themselves to the improvement of their 
estates. The acts of the last Parliament were a Ixkhi 
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to the whole people, and 'there was a general and chaf. 
steadfast belief on that side in the uprightness of his ■- — ^' 
Majesty's justice, the people there satisfied, his Majesty ^ ^ ' 
by them honoured and blessed, in contemplation of the 
great and princely benefits and graces they participate 
of, through his Majesty's wisdom and goodness.' 

Trade flourished no less than agriculture. Two Tnda. 
years before pirates had swarmed in the Irish seas. 
Now the coasts were guarded, and the pirates were no 
longer heard of. Commerce was rapidly on the 
increase. Manufactures had been encouraged. The 
best flas seed had been imported from Holland. Work- 
men had been brought over fix)m France and the 
Netherlands. Six or seven looms were already set up, 
and the prospect of a great industry in the future was 
all that could be dedred. 

Wentworth at last turned to the subject which was JJ^-.^ ^^ 
in the minds of all his hearers. It had been said that J^^" 
in his treatment of oflenders he ' was a severe and 
an austere hard-conditioned man ; rather, indeed, a 
Basba of buda than the minister of a pious and Chris- 
tian king.' He earnestly declared that it was not so, 
that in private life no one could charge him with 
harshness, and that it was ' the necessity of his Majesty's 
service ' which had forced him to act as he had done. 

"And that," he continued, according to his own 
report in a letter to his friend Wandesford, " was the 
reason, indeed ; for where I found a Crown, a Church, 
and a people spoiled, I could not imagine to redeem 
them from under the pressure with gracious smiles 
and gentle looks. It would cost warmer water than 
so. True it was that where a dominion was once ■ 
gotten and settled, it might be stayed and kept where 
it was by soft and moderate counsels ; but where a 
sovereignty. — be it spoken with reverence — was going 
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down hill, the nature of a man did so easily slide into 

■ the paths of an uncontrolled liberty, as it would not be 
brought back without strength, not be forced up the 
hill again but by vigour and force. 

" And true it waa, indeed, I knew no other rule to 
govern by, but by reward and punishment ; and I 
must profess that where I found a person well and 
entirely set for the service of my master, I should lay 
my hand under his foot, and add to his respect and 
power all I might ; and that where I found the con- 
trary, I should not handle ^ him in my arms, or soothe 
him in his untoward humour, but if he came in my 
reach, so far as honour and justice would warrant me, 
I must knock him soundly over the knuckles, but no 
sooner he become a new man, apply himself as he 
ought to the government, but I also change my temper, 
and express myself to him, as unto that other, by all 
good offices I could do him. 

" If this be sharpness, if this be severity, I desired 
to be better instructed by his Majesty and their Lord- 
ships, for in truth it did not so seem to me : however, 
if I were once told that his Majesty liked not to be 
thus served, I would readily conform myself, follow the 
bent and current of my own disposition, which is to be 
quiet, not to have debates and disputes with any." 
• Wentworth may have deceived himself as to his 
own character. He did not deceive himself in his 
expectation of the King's approval. " Here," he con- 
tinued, "his Majesty interrupted me and said that was 
no severity, wished me to go on in that way, for if I 
served him otherwise I should not serve him as he 
expected from me."^ 

■ Wentworth's defence is not to be passed over lightly. 
It is mere pedantry to meet it with ailments drawn 

' (f) 'dfuidle.' 

* Wentworth to Wandeaford, July 25. Straf. Lettert, iL 13. 
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from constitutional theories entirely inapplicable to the chap. 
case. The choice for Ireland in the seventeenth cen- • — r-i- 
tury did not he between absolutbmand parliamentary ^^ 
control, but between absolutism and anarchy. J£ 
Wentworth be taken at his worst, it ia hardly possible 
to doubt that Ireland would have been better off if his 
sway had been prolonged for twenty years longer than 
it was. Yet with every disposition to do justice to his 
great qualitiea, it is undeniable that not only was the 
system which he favoured peculiarly liable to abuse, 
but that his own arrogant and masterful temper was 
still more liable to foster the abuses incident to the 
system. Eager with an unsparing and almost super- 
human zeal for the good of those who were intrusted 
to his charge, he hardly cared what road he took to 
reach his aims. Government in his hands was in the 
main a rule of beneficence. But not only did he treat 
with disdain the feelings of individuals and of whole 
populations, but he thrust aside as unworthy of a 
moment's consideration the requirement that he who 
rules should be calm and frank aa well as bold. 
Threats, surprises, and intrigues were equally reckoned 
by him amongst l^itimate weapons of defence. To 
bully a jury, to cajole a Parliament, to try a man upon 
a capital charge in order to drive him to resign an 
office, were his ordinary resources of government. 
Such a man never did and never could inspire confi- 
dence. His actions would be regarded as having some 
hidden meaning — some deep plan to be &thomed only 
by himself Men might become richer, happier, and 
more prosperous under him ; they were hardly likely 
to become better. The silent diffusion of a sense of 
moral order, the elevation of mind by the contemplation 
of a Government subjecting force to law, were no objects Wmt- 
at which Wentworth ^med. Wentworth's position ^i«r' 
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CHAP, appeared to be impr^nable. Once more, indeed, he 

— ■ ^ bad pleaded with Charlea for an Earldom aa a mark of 

jnL ^^^^^ to sustain him againet hie enemies, and once 

(rt*biiah«d more he had pleaded in vmn.' He carried back, how- 

iB IreUod. . ^ ,-,,,■ 

ever, permisgion to proceed with the plantation oi 

Connaught. Aa far as Ireland was concerned, the 

whole country waa placed at his feet. The very 

gentlemen of Qalway who had stood out against him 

humbled themselves before him, and entreated his good 

offices with the King.' 

ireiwd'i It wafl imposmble to separate Ireland from England. 

t^^ On the one hand, the strength of Wentworth's Govem- 

•*" ment might easily become a menace to the English 

nation. On the other hand, its own foundation would 

be undermined by any weakness which might appear 

in Charles's authority in England. 

Appuent To all outward appearance that authority had never 

chK&B been stronger. Ship-money was paid with reluctance, 

^ "^ but reluctance had not yet ripened into defiance. The 

Judges, the Sheriffs, and the Justices of the Peace were 

the ready instruments of the King. The Bishops, with 

a large and increasdng number of the clergy, were his 

enthusiastic supporters. Everything was on his side, 

except the people of England. 

How the Protestantism of England was alienated has 
been told already. In the summer of 1636 men who 
cared little for Protestantism were banning to fear for 
their pockets. The additional imposition agreed upon 
by the Treasiuy Commission in the preceding summer 
were now levied. The 30,000/. which as yet flowed 
into the exchequer from thb source were far from 
being the measure of the injury resented. In theory 

■ ■Wentwortkto the King, Aug. 33. Laud to ■Wentworth, Aug. 33, 
Wentworth to Laud, Aug. 26, Stn^. Letta% U. 26, 27, 31. 

* Notes of the Oomtuittee for Irish affitin, Jijlj 8, 163d. Qalwaj 
Fetitioi], Fab. 9, 1637. 8. P. bttand. 
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the King had assigned to himself the right of burdening '^^^^ 
commerce as he pleased when he levied Tonnage and • — t'T^ 
Poundage without a Parliamentary grant. At last the ij,^rwK\it 
theory had clothed itself in a practical increase of the out™*- 
duties, and men who were slow to be moved by Eliot's 
assertion of the privileges and rights of Parhamenta 
were stirred to anger when they found that they had 
to buy their wine or their silk at dearer rates than 
before. Other burdens were added at the same time. 
Country gentlemen were summoned before a Commis- ^^^, 
sion of Depopidations, and were fined for pulling down tiont 
cottages on thdr estates. The notion that the King ^^^ "^ 
was the supreme regulator of trade was finding expres- tions. 
sion in the erection of new Corporations, which, at least 
in the opinion of the crown lawyers, were exempt fixsm 
the operation of the Monopoly Act, but which were 
allowed to exclude all other persons from the exercise 
of certain employments. The intention may have been 
good, but its fulfilment did not serve to increase the 
popularity of the Government. 

In the midst of this growing feeling of dissatisfaction, j,,^!^ 
the third writ of Ship-money, the second of those which ^^^' 
had been sent out to the whole of England, was duly """er- 
issued on October 9, 1636. It was no longer possible 
to r^ard Ship-money as a temporary burden imposed 
to meet an emergency. It was evidently intended to 
remain as a permanent tax upon the nation. 

The resistance to the collection of the last levy had ^^'^^^ 
been rather local than national. When the third writ '«*io°- 
was issued the deficiency of the collection under the 
second amounted to 20,544/., of which 1 2,oooi, or more 
than half, was owing by the six counties of North- 
umberland, Somerset, Warwick, Oxford, Northampton, 
and Essex * The resistance to the diird writ was 
* S. p. Dom. ecezxxiii. 30. 
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CHAP, at once raised in the very presence of the King himself. 

■ — .-^ Men of the highest rank, and of tiie most loyai and de- 
1^ ■ voted character, saw clearly that nothing less than the 

Kieinffop- whole future constitution of England was at stake. 
Just as Laud's innovations had driven the moderate 
Protestants into the anna of the Puritans, so did the 
third writ of Ship-money drive the moderate consti- 
tutionalists into the arms of the partisans of Parlia- 
mentary supremacy. Doubtless the tide of opposition 
was swelled by many a stream stained and corrupted 
at its source. There were men who, in mere gaiety of 
heart, were ready to plunge England into war, and 
there were men who, without counting the cost, were 
ready to stir the fire of cavil faction. There were others 
who hardly knew what they wanted or whither they 
were going. But the strength of the opposition did 
not lie here. It was to be found in the fixed reso- 
lution of peer and commoner not to allow the heredi- 
tary rights of Englishmen to be sacrificed. They had 
been willing that FarUaments should remain in abeyance 
for a time. They were not willing that they should be 
cast aside for ever as obstacles in the path of an arbi- 
trary and irresponsible Government. 
D«- The mouthpiece of this class, so little prone to 

Utter. raction and, nrom the very moderation of its sentiments, 
so dangerous to offend, was Henry Danvers, Earl of 
Danby. He was one of those men who allow the 
prizes of fortune to slip past them. In Elizabeth's reign 
he had fought bravely in the Low Countries and at sea. 
As a friend and follower of Essex he had been placed 
in high office by him in Ireland. His elder brother, 
Sir Charles Danvers, was involved in his patron's 
treason, and suffered on the scaffold. He was him- 
self taken into favour by James, made Lord President 
of Munster, and subsequently Governor of the Channel 
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Islands. He might at ooe time have been ambassador ch^ap. 
in Prance, with the prospect of succeeding Falkland as — ■■■ — 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, but his health was broken and ^^' 
he shrunk from the exertions of a post which taxed all 
the resources of Wentworth, He now stepped forward 
from his retirement to warn Charles of the risk which 
he was incurring. He told him that as an old servant 
of the Crown he could no longer refrain from repre- 
senting to him the imiveraal discontent of his subjects. 
The new levies of money were repugnant to the fimda- 
mental laws of England, and to those privUeges which 
their ancestors and themselves had till the present time 
enjoyed. It was of the manner in which the money 
was raised, not of the amount, that they complained. 
He had spoken to no one who was not ready to shed 
his blood for his Majesty. He entreated him to reflect 
that the only way of giving satisfaction to his subjects 
was to summon ParUament. 

When Danby's letter was placed in the King's J^J. ^'"w 
hands, he was diatting with some of his attendants. 
They observed that he changed colour as he read it 
When he came to the end he walked up and down the 
room, showing hia displeasure by his gestiures.* 

Charles, in truth, had gone too far to take Danby's 
well-meant advice. It would doubtless have been . 

eaaei to come to terms with a Parliament in 1637 
than with a Parliament in 1640. But it would have 
been harder than it had been in 1629. The King 
would have to consent to some limitation of his autho- 
rity in Church and State, to abandon the ecclesias- 
tical system which he had carefully built up, and to 
admit, in some form or other, his responsibility to 
Parliament. 

Charles hoped to content his people y/ith less than 

■ Ooirer's despatches, Dec. ^. Fen. M8S. 
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CHAP. this. He fencied that the inactivity of his fleet in the 
■ — . — " laat summer was the main cause of discontent. He now 
■^ ■ gave out that better things were to be expected in the 
coming season. The sovereignty of the sea was to be 
asserted over the Dutch fishermen. Something was to 
be done for the Elector Palatine. An active foreign 
policy was to turn men's thoughts away from domestic 
grievances. 

Before the end of the year Arundel was again in 
England. He had felt his failure at Vienna almost as 
a personal insult. Hitherto he had been an advocate 
of peace and of an alliance with the House of Austria. 
He came back a changed man : bitterly denouncing 
the perfidy of Spain, and persistently arguing for a 
French alliance, even if it should lead to open war.' 

Joyfully did the lords of the Opposition welcome 
thdr new ally. Charles was hourly besieged with cries 
for war and a ParUament. He had no mind for either. 
He turned sharply upon Warwick, in whose county of 
Essex the collection of Ship-money was as backward as 
might have been expected in a district still imder the 
lash of the Forest Court.' In many places the money 
could only be obtained by the distraint and sale of 
cattle : and in one instance a horse which had been 
sold had been carried oflT by force firom its purchaser 
by its original owner. Charles blamed Warwick as a 
supporter of this insubordination of his tenants. War- 
wick's reply was couched in terms far plainer than 
Danby's letter had been. His tenants, he said, were old 
men, and had been accustomed to the mild government 
of Queen Ehzabeth and King James. They could not 

' Oorrei'i despatch, Dec. y*^, Ven. MSS. 

' MUdDuy to the Oouncil, Dec. ii, i6. 8. P. Dom. cccxxxrii. 37 
41. On Jon. 3C^ 1)9001. ware rtiU unpaid in Eawx on the second writ. 
Ibid, ccczliv. JO. 
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es to consent, at the e: 
to 80 notable a prejudice to the liberties of the king- 
dom ; nor were they willing voluntarily to deprive jj,_ ' 
their poaterity of those benefits which they had them- 
selves inherited from their ancestors as a sacred deposit, 
though they were ready, one and all, to sacrifice life 
and goods for his Majesty. If only the King would 
join France in a war for the Palatinate, and would 
maintain hia own sovereignty over the sea. Parliament 
would gladly furnish all tie supplies he needed. 

Such language had not reached the ears of Charles * ^^ 
since Eliot died in the Tower. Warwick, as Charles 
well knew, did not stand alone. The lords who sym- 
pathised with his bold declaration were actually drawing 
up a protest echoing the words which he had spoken. 
If this protest ever really came into existence, in all 
probability it never reached Charles's eye. He allowed 
it to be plainly understood that he would have nothing 
to do with a Parliament. To caU Parliament was 
equivalent to an abandonment of the ecdesiastical 
ceremonies, and for that he was not prepared.^ 

For anything short of that, however, Charles was ci""'** 
now prepared. Arundel's vigorous language weighed "Mtu* 
upon his mind. In vain Onate protested against the "*'* "'' 
slur cast by the ambassador upon his master's good 
ftuth. Charles assured his nephews that he was dis- 
gusted with the treatment which he had received from 
the House of Austria, and was determined to do himself 
right' He was specially angry at the news that the 
King of Hungary had been chosen King of the Romans, 
and that Maximilian of Bavaria had been allowed to 



> Goner's deapat4^hM, Jan. ^. Ten. 3fS8. The protest printed in 
JhoAw. ii. 3S9, m&j' perhaps have been that vhicb eventually wasdrawn 
up, but it does not quite agree vith Oorrer's account. 

* Ooner'a deqiatch, Jan. }|. Ven. MSS. 
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CHAP, give an electoral vote. A meeting of the Foreign Affairs 
• — r-^ Committee decided that some of the King's ships should 

^ ^'' be lent to the young Elector,to put to sea under the flag 
Miipii to of the Palatine House. The Danes and the Swedes 

be lent to I • • 1 • 1 ■ 1 

him. were to be mvited to co-operate actively in so good a 

J«n. M. cause.* All this Charles fancied he could do without 
giving offence to anyone. When the resolution of the 
Committee was referred to the full Council, he asked 
the opinion of the members how the business could be 
best effected without breaking in the least with Spain. 
p«b. I. After much discussion, it was resolved that the ships 
should be lent. Merchant vessels lying in the Thames 
were to be pressed to make up the number. The neira 
of the King's concession was received with enthusiastic 
applause at Court. Noblemen came forward to offer 
voluntary contributions to lighten the expense. Lord 
Craven alone declared himself ready to give 30,000/. 
It is not likely that those who thus fi^eely opened their 
purses expected very happy results from such an en- 
terprise. They knew well that the Palatinate was not 
to be recovered by the capture of a few Spanish 
cruisera. But they believed that the conflict, once 
begun, could not be limited to the sea. When onc« 
he was engaged even indirectly Charles would find it 
impossible to draw back. Ofiate had told him that he 
would not be allowed to make war under his nephew's 
cloak, and everyone but Charles himself was of opinion 
that Onate was in the right. 

So too thought the French Government. They 
could not comprehend how Charles coidd mean any- 
thing but war with Spain. The very day on which the 
decision was taken in the Council, a courier arrived 

' Beverm to the States Oenerftl, Jan. ^. Boswell'a prapasal at the 
Hague, Feb. ^. Add. MSS. 17,677 P, fol. 148, 161. 
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with fresh overtures from France.* Richelieu no chap. 
longer demanded the immediate conclusion of a league ■ — ^-^ 
offensive and defensive. It would be enough for the *j,^^7- 
present if Charles would t^ree to an auxiliary treaty, 
as it was called, by which he was to engage to give no 
help either directly or indirectly to Spain, die Emperor, 
or Bavaria, to aUow Lewis to levy 6,cxx) volunteers in 
his dominions, and to put to aea at least thirty armed 
vessels to guard the coasts of France and England and 
to hinder the transport of money and munitions to 
Flanders. On the other hand, Lewis was to make no 
peace without Charles's consent, or even to treat 
for it without assurance of the restitution of the Palati- 
nate, Maximilian being, however, allowed to retain 
the Electoral title for his lifetime. A conference was 
to be opened at Hambui^ or the Hague, at which the 
allies of France should meet to draw up conditions 
embodying these demands. If the Emperor revised 
to grant tiem, England woxild then join France in an 
offensive and defenave alliance. Besides all this, the 
Elector was at once to be sent to sea at the head of 
twelve or fifteen ships. 

Even the league offensive and defensive, distant as 
it was, was explained away ao as to suit Charles's taste. 
It was to bind him to nothing more than a maritime 
war. He was to stop the passage of ships between 
Spain and the Indies and between Spain and Flanders. 
Places taken by the French in the Low Countries were 
to be deposited in the hands of the Elector Palatine as 
a pledge for the ultimate restitution of his inheritance. 

Charles could hardly avoid taking into considera- chsriode- 
tion a proposal so studiously moderate. But he resolved couX^the 

> Coirer's deepatches, Feb. ^ ^. Yen. M8S. B«Tereii to the St&tes 
General, '-^„ Feb. ,",. Add. M8S. 17,677 O, foL 166, 163. 
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CHAP, to make sure of his position at home before he entered 
. — ^-1— into any engagement abroad. His right to levy Ship- 
j J^'' money was now denied not by isolated persons, nor even 
■boat Ship by isolated groups of persons, but by the leaders of the 
nobihty, by councillors of state, by men of weight and 
influence in the country. At least the substance of 
the protestation drawn up can hardly have failed to 
come to hia knowledge, and he must have heard that 
an intention existed of bringing the question to an 
issue in the Courts of Westminster in such a manner 
that it would be impossible to dispose of the com- 
plaint as summarily as Chambers had been dismissed 
by Berkeley a few months before. 
F.b.a. Once more therefore Charles proceeded to state 

letMrT^' his case to the Judges. "Taking into our princely 
consideration," he wrote, " that the honour and safety 
of " this our realm of England, the preservation of 
which is only entrusted to our care, was and is now 
more nearly concerned than in late former times, as 
well by divers counsels and attempts to take firom 
us the dominion of the seas, of which we are sole lord 
and rightful owner and proprietor, and the loss whereof 
would be of greatest danger and peril to this kingdom 
and other our dominions, — as many other ways ; We, 
for the avoiding of these and the like dangers, well 
weighing with ourselves that where the good and 
safety of the kingdom iu general is concerned, and the 
whole kingdom in danger, there t^e charge and defence 
ought to be borne by all the realm in general, did for 
preventing so pubUc a mischief resolve with ourselves 
to have a Eoyal navy provided that might be of force 
and power, with Almighty Qod's blessing and assist- 
ance, to protect and defend this our realm and our 
subjects therein from all such perils and dangers ; and 
for ■ that purpose we issued forth writs, commanding 
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thereby all our said subjecta to provide sucH a number *^|^^- 
of shipa well fiimisbed aa might serve for this our royal — 7—-^ 
purpose, and which might be done with the greatest jj^ 
equality that could be. In performance whereof, 
though generally throughout all the counties of this 
our realm, we have found in our subjects great cheer- 
fulness and alacrity, which we gratioualy interpret as a 
testimony as well of their dutiful affections to us and 
to our service aa of the respect they have to the pubhc, 
which well becometh every good subject : — 

" Nevertheless, finding that some few, haply out of 
ignorance what the laws and customs of this our realm 
are, or out of a desire to be eased and freed in their 
particidars, how general soever the charge ought to be, 
have not yet paid and contributed the several rates 
and assessments that were set upon them ; and fore- 
seeing in our princely wisdom that from hence divers 
suits and actions are not unHkely to be commenced and 
prosecuted in our several Courts at Westminster ; We, 
desirous to avoid such inconveniences, and out of our 
princely love and affection to all our people, being 
willing to prevent such errors as any of our loving 
subjects may happen to run into, have thought fit 
in a case of this nature to advise with you our Judges, 
who we doubt not are all well studied and informed 
in the rights of our sovereignty ; and because the trials 
in our several Courts by the formality of pleadings will 
require a long protraction, we have thought expedient 
by this our letter, directed to you all, to require your 
judgmente in the case as it is set down in the enclosed 
paper, which will not only gmn time, but also be of more 
authority to overrule any prejudicate opinions of otiiers 
in the point," 

Such a letter speaks for itself. Objectionable aa nature rf 
was the practice of consulting the Judges as l^al '^'"'•* 

VOL. II. Y 
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CHAP, advisers of the Crown, it was sanctioned by too long a 
— ' . -■ course of precedents to make it likely that it would be 
FA L liglitly abandoned. Hitherto, however, whenever the 
Crown had asked the opinion of the Judges, it had 
asked that opinion at least ostensibly to enable it to 
shape its course according to the law. Charles now 
openly asked them to promulgate that opinion which 
he had received from them a year ago, not to enlighten 
himself, but to hinder his subjects from aiding the 
disputed question in Westminster Hall. No doubt, as 
Finch, who was again entrusted with the work of 
persuasion, afterwards declared, they all knew that their 
opinion could have no binding force till it had been 
argued before them by counsel ; but neither can there 
be any doubt that the King wished it to be accepted by 
his subjects as binding. 
The KiDg^ The case laid before the Judges was aa follows : — 
" When the good and safety of the kingdom in general 
is concerned, and the whole kingdom is in danger ; — 
Whether may not the King by writ under the Great Seal 
command aU the subjects of this kingdom, at their 
charge, to provide and furnish such number of ships 
with men, victuals, and munition, and for such time aa 
be shall think fit, for the defence and safeguard of the 
kingdom from such danger and peril, and by law compel 
the doing thereof in case of refiisal or refractoriness P 

*' And whether in such case is not the King the 
sole judge, both of the danger, and when and how the 
same is to be prevented and avoided P " 
Feb. 7. After five days' deUberation, all the twelve Judges 

AcJndgM. returned an ^swer in the affirmative to both these 
questions. Cioke and Hutton had only ragned because 
they were informed that the practice was that the 
minority was bound by the opinion of the majority, 
and Bramston, if we may trust the tradition of bis 
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family, would have preferred to insert words limiting chap. 
the obligation of furnishing ships to the time of neces- • — r-^ 
sity only. But the objection was overruled, and a week ' ^'' 
afterwaj^ the opinion was read publicly in the Star Thdr m- 
Chamber by the Lord Keeper as ' the uniform resolu- Edy ESmI. 
tion of all the Judges' opinions with one voice.' 
Orders were given that it should be entered in the Star 
Chamber, in Chancery, in the King's Bench, Common 
Fleas, and Exchequer, and that it should be published 
by the Judges at the Assizes. Coventry, indeed, added 
that it was not the King's intention to prohibit his 
subjects from bringing actions if they chose to do so, 
but he plainly hinted his belief that any lawyer would 
be very foolish who took up so desperate a cause in 
defiance of the fathers of the law.' 

The Judges had been fairly launched upon the tide ^?°?^ 
of political conflict. The question which they had 
been asked to decide was not one to be settled by mere 
reference to statute and precedent. The sovereignty 
of England was involved in it, and it was hardly to be 
expected that more than a small minority of the Judges, 
dependent as their seats were upon the good pleasure 
of the Crown, would be quick-sighted to detect the 
weakness in Charles's case. 

Out of the atmosphere of Westminster Hall, how- 
ever, the solution arrived at by the Judges seemed 
strange indeed. To men with their eyes open it was 
perfectly dear that Charles's claim had nothing in 
common with the demands which the Flantagenet 
kings had put forward in their hours of peril. Even if 
it had been conceded, as we at least may fairly con- 
cede, that the King had judged rightly that the growth 

> The Ein^ to the Judges, Feb. 2. Aniwer of the Judges, Feb. 7, 
S. P. Dom. ccczlvi. 11, 14- AtUiAiogn^y of Sir J. Branuiun, 68, 
BuAw. a. 3J3. 
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CHAP, of the maritime forces of France and the Netherlands 
^-- .—■■' constituted a permanent danger to England, which 

FA L lidded to be met by a permanent defence, the men of 
that day might fairly argue that it was all the more 
necessary tlmt Charles should take the natioD into 
his counsel. Their common sense told them that it 
was no question whether the King or the Parliament 
was the best judge of danger. It was a question 
whether Parliaments should cease to exist in England.' 
The desire to go back to the old state of things seized 
upon the minds of Englishmen. Unhappily, imder 
Charles's mismanagement, the old days, wheo Crown 
and Parliament could work harmoniously together, 
had passed away, at least for a time. 

It could not be long before the bitter feeling thus 
aroused would make itself plainly felt. For the present, 
however, the opinion of the Judges had its weight. 
Rapidly and surely the collection of Ship-money pro- 
ceeded.' On February r8 the whole sum gathered in 

HiTcb. upon the new writ was 54,000^, on March 4 it was 
68,500/., and the amount had risen to 89,(XX)/. by the 
end of the month.' 

p«b. tj. On February 1 7, three days after the Lord Keeper's 

1 The language, incorrect m it ia, in which the Venetiaa Ambaaaudor 
deocribed the opinion of the Judges it aignificant of the sense in which it 
mu taken by his informants. They declared, he enja, 'che il m per 
dlfcM del regno at par altri aimili gravi lugenze, per il bene del medeeimo 
habbia libera bccolli d' imponer taglie et aggrarie a suddili a voglia ana, 
aensa haveme mai a render eoato al Parlameato del hisogno cbe in 
qualmToglia tempo poeaa astringerlo a tal deliberatione, doTendo eMer 
giudice lui solo et la ioa eola conacieitia, nan obligato k render conto no 
dei proptii diaaegni ne degl* intereasi dello atato, a chi ai ria de' anoi 
Tassalli.' The consequence, he goes on to aay, will be ' a aradicaie in un 
colpo per sempra la radimanza de Parlamento et a render il lU in tutto 
epertuttoiDdependenteesorrano.* Correi's despatch, Feb. |^. F«i.Jtf5& 

■ Oorrer'a despatch, March j*,. Fen. MSS. 

■ Accounts of Ship-money, Feb. l8, March 4, 31. S. P. Vom. 
coexlrii. 43i cccxlii. 31, cccli. 56, 
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annouQcemeot of the opinion of the Judges, the treaty chap. 
proposed by France, corrected in some minor par- • — -■ — ■ 
ticulara, was finally accepted by the King.' On the ^^^ ^ 
2oth it was sent back to France. No one at the ^^.^ 
Englidi Court entertained a doubt that the French ^SJSto'' 
alliance waa secure. Full powers were sent to Leicester "^uwd. 
to conclude everything by March. The moment the 
news should reaci England that the treaty had been 
signed preparations were to be made for sending the 
Elector to sea. He waa to sail on April 1 5 with fifteen 
ships of war, carrying an Admiral's commission irom 
the King of France. Money was expected to pour in 
from the rich lords and commoners who were anxious 
to support the enterprise.'' 

Never to the inexperienced had Charles's afffura 
appeared in a more prosperous condition. Opposition 
at home appeared to be silenced by the declaration of 
the Judges. Abroad the King seemed to be on the 
eve of obtaining that which he had long sought in vean 
— the pledge of a great power to obtain for him the 
Palatinate, the sole object of his aimupon the Continent, 
in return for a merely maritime assistance. All this, 
too, was to be bis without any necessity of recurring to 
Parliament. 

Those who applauded Charles's resolution knew 
well that he was embarking on a course entailing 
larger responsibilities than he ima^ned, and that a war 
once begun indirectly could not be circumscribed at 
his bidding. If their hearts were a httle in the Palati- 
nate, they were much more in England. On the 
despatches which went forth to Leicester they saw 
written in invisible characters the supremacy of Par- 

' Treaties, Feb. 14. S. P. Franet. 

■ Beveren to the StatM 0«iienil, ^^^. Add. MSS. 17,677 P, fd. 
176. 
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CHAP, liament, the reoi^iaQiflation of the Church, and the 
■ — T-""" humiliation of Laud. 

f^^l'^ Laud himself was distracted between hope and fear, 

^e^rfth* ^"'' ^^V^ predominated. Like his maflter, he believed 
po<itioQ. in the possibility of limiting the war. " God speed what 
must go on," he wrote to Wentworth. " But, God be 
thanked, in all this troublesome business God hath ex- 
ceedingly blessed his Majesty. For this term the Judges 
have all declared imder their hands, unanimously, that if 
the kingdom be in danger, the King may call fcff, and 
ought to have, supply for Ship-money through the 
kingdom, and that die King is sole judge when the 
kingdom is in this danger. So that now the King — if 
he be put to it — may anger his enemies at sea, and I 
hope no man shall perauade him to undertake land- 
forces out of the kingdom. I did fear everything till 
this point was gained. Now, by God's blessing, all 
may go well, though it should be war." * 
Feb. 38. There was one man amongst Charles's subjects who 

■MtiKa to at the same time foresaw his danger and desired to avert 
wcrth! it. That man was Wentworth, and to him Charles 
apphed for advice. It was the first time, as &r as we 
know, that hia opinion had ever been asked on the 
larger issues of policy. Wentworth knew too well 
the arduous nature of the difficulties which had still to 
be overcome at home before Charles could hope to 
gather round him a submissive Parliament, to look 
with anything but the deepest distrust upon the merest 
shadow of warlike action. To the fortunes of the 
Palatinate he was utterly indifferent. A rich and pros- 
perous England under his master's sceptre was the ideal 
for whicii he strove, and all other considerations were 
but as dust in the balance. 

" I must confess," he wrote in reply, " the services 

' Laud to WeatworOi, Feb. ii. Woria, vii 31$, 
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and interests of your Majesty are laid so near and close ^^'^■ 
to my heart as it affects me very much to hear the ■ — t-—^ 
peace and prosperity of your affairs at home dis- j^^' 
quieted by entering again into action upon any foreign JJJ^^ ^ 
hopes or engagements abroad, until the Crown were pi?- ij* 
discharged of debts, the coffera filled, and your f«p»«4 
Majestp^s profits and sovereignties set upon their right 
foot throughout your three kingdoms, ^d in truth 
this foundation well and surely laid, what, under the 
goodness of Almighty God, could be able to diake this 
monarchy or stay the wheel of your Majesty's 
triumph ? " 

It was 'an acknowledged truth,' he proceeded to Jj,iJ°^ 
say, ' \h&t Kings and common parents ought next to 
themselves, principally intend the weal and security of 
their people for whom they are . . . answerable to the 
world in point of honour and to Almighty Gk>d in case 
of conscience.' The proposed war would certainly bring 
with it a great charge, and would interrupt that stream 
of commerce of which England as a neutral State was 
reaping the benefits. It might fairly be asked whether 
the King was bound in justice and honour to restore 
his nephew at all. The misfortunes of that fiunily had 
not been due to any advice given to it from England. 
Even if any such duty existed, it was doubtful whether 
France were either able or willing to give effectual 
help. It was also to be doubted whether the mere 
assistance of an English fleet would be sufficient to 
mduce France to fulfil all the promises she might 
make ; and even if this were taken for granted, it must 
be remembered that a fleet sent to sea was subject to 
casualties, and that it was useless to send it out 
without being ready to reinforce it, or even to provide 
a second fleet if the first were destroyed. 

Here, then, came the practical question which 
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CHAP. Charles had so unaccountably overlooked. If the fleet 
■ — .-^ needed reinforcement, what was to be done ? Were 
Mardi 31 *^® subjccts to be asked to pay two levies of Ship-money 
t^ta^ in the same year? If not, what renudned but to 
ninAireed. BummoD Parliament ? 

Anunr Further, it is clear that Wentworth wished the 

"~*~^" King to have the acknowledged right of levying money 
to pay soldiers, as well as money to pay ships. Thus 
only would he be able to defend England by keeping 
his adversaries employed abroad. "It is plain indeed," 
he continued, "that the opinion delivered by the 
Judges, declaring the lawfiilnesa of the assignment for 
the shipping, is the greatest service that profession hath 
done the Crown in my time. But, unless his Majesty 
hath the Uke power declared to raise a land army upon 
the same exigent of State, the Crown seems to me to 
stand but upon one leg at home, to be considerable 
but by halves to foreign Princes abroad. Yet even 
this, methinks, convinces a power for the sovereign to 
raise payments for land forces, and consequently 
submits to his wisdom and ordinance the transporting 
of the money or men into foreign States, so to carry by 
way of prevention the fire from ourselves into the 
dwelhngs of our enemies — an act which it seems 
Edward III. and Henry V. full well understood — and 
ii by degrees Scotland and Ireland be drawn to con- 
tribute their proportions to these levies for the pubhc, 
omne ttdit punctum. 

" Seeing then that this piece well fortified for ever 
vindicates the Eoyalty at home from imder the con- 
ditions and restraints of subjects, renders us also abroad 
even to the greatest kings the most considerable mo- 
narchy in Christendom ; seeing again, this is a business 
to be attempted and won from the subject in time of 
l>eace only, and the people first accustomed to those 
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levies, when they may be called upon, as by way of chap. 
preveutioa for our futiire safety, and keep his Majesty ■ — 1-^ 
thereby also moderator of the peace of Christendom, J^' 
rather than upon the bleeding evil of an instant and 
active war ; I beseech you what piety of alliances is 
there that should divert a great and wise King, forth 
of a path which leads so manifestly, so directly, to the 
establishing his own throne and the secure and inde- 
pendent seating of himself and posterity in wealth, 
strength and glory fer above any their progenitors, 
verily in such a condition as there were no more here- 
after to be wished them in this world but that they 
would be very exact in their care for the just and 
moderate government of their people, which might 
minister back to them again the plenties and comforts 
of life ; that they would be most searching and severe 
in punishing the oppressions and wrongs of their 
subjects, as well in t^e case of the public magistrate 
as of private persons, and lastly to be utterly resolved 
to exercise this power only for public and necessary 
uses ; to spare them as much and often as were possible, 
and that they never be wantonly vitiated or misapplied 
to any private pleasure or person whatsoever. This 
being indeed the very only means to preserve, as may 
be said, the chastity of these levies, and to recommend 
their beauty so fer forth to the subject, as being thus 
disposed, it is to be justly hoped they will never 
grudge the parting with their monies.* ' 

It is unnecessary to follow Wentworth into the TM»oftii« 
details of his recommendations. Never was any State SSra^"" 
paper written in which the object and the means by 
which it was to be gained stand more clearly before 
the reader. It needs no interpreter to explain its 
meaning. It is the old, old story of a beneficent 

' OooBideiatioiiB, MATcb 31. Straf. Lett«ri, u. 60. 
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despotism, of the monarch who is to cast all personal 
affections, all dynastic entanglements aside in order 
u^'ii. that he may establish a power which he may use for 
his people's good. It was no new thought which had 
won its way into Wentworth's mind. Once he had 
looked for his ideal of government to the authority of 
the Crown exercised in such a way as to deserve the 
approbation of the House of Commons. In bis hatred 
of the anarchy and disorder which was proceeding firom 
an incapable minister, he had leant more upon the voice 
of the House of Commons than under other circum- 
stances he would have been inclined to do. Then had 
come a rude awakening. The House of Commons put 
forth its hand to grasp the sovereignty of the State, 
and became in its turn, as it might well seem to him, 
the fountain of anarchy and disorder. He chose his 
side. He stood for the King, to bring order out of 
disorder, discipline out of anarchy. Still there was to 
be answering acceptance by the governed, no longer 
from the old political classes, but from ' the new sodal 
strata ' beneath them, speaking their inarticulate thanks 
not in parliamentary oratory, but in heartfelt prayers 
by humble cottage hearths. Every year that he had 
passed in Ireland had branded this ideal of govern- 
ment more deeply on his mind. It could not be that 
the medicine which had cured, or seemed to cure, so 
many ills on one side of St. Geoj^e's Channel, should 
fiiil of its efficacy on the other. 

There have been nations in which Wentworth's 
advice would have been, if not the highest pohcy, at 
least the highest possible policy. It is not likely that, 
with Wentworth's feeling of dislike towards France, 
there was in him any conscious imitation of liichelieu. 
But there may well have been an unconscious ten- 
dency to aim by the same means at the ends at which 
Kichelieu was aiming. England may well be proud of 
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posaessiog in Wentworth a nobler statesman than i 
Richelieu, of the type to which the great Cardinal - 
belonged. He was more solicitous for the internal 
welfare of his country than Bichelieu was, less solidtous 
for its external greatness. The prosperity of the poor, 
of the weak, of all who had none to help them, held 
a lat^r place in his iraa^nation. But England may 
be still more proud to remember that she needed not 
this terrible surgery. In France, to vindicate the 
throne ' from under the conditions and restraints of 
subjects' was to cast off the tyranny of a self-seeking 
nobility entirely devoid of public spirit and aiming solely 
at enriching themselves at the pubhc expense. It would 
be to close our eyes to the history of the Parliaments 
of the early part of the eighteenth century to assert 
that no dangCT of the kind awaited England ; but the 
danger was aa nothing to the danger which awaited Eng- 
land from Wentworth's success. The great dramatist who 
had told forth the historical conceptions of the Eliza- 
bethan age had held up to admiration in Henry Y. 
a king who could live free from the conditions and 
restraints of subjects. But he had acknowledged that 
the imposition of those conditions and restraints upon 
Bidiard 11. was the last sad necessity of evil rule. He 
could recount the scenes of the life of John without 
according even a passing glance to the Barons of Eun- 
nimede. He felt no attraction to the great Earl Simon, 
or the greater Edward I. But be could talk of the 
Parliament which called Bichard U. to account, and 
yet, whilst acknowledging its action to be a necessity, 
could dwell upon its janglings and its injustice. To 
the student of Shakspere tliere is nothing startling 
in Wentworth's rehance on the nobleness of kingship 
rather than on the popular will. But it was none the 
less a mighty revolution wliich Wentworth was imagin- 
ing. That which for Shakspero was the result of 
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cHjAP- the combined force of ability and character in tie 
^-—r^-' ruler, was placed by Wentworth above those condi- 
M«rch 3.. tions. The armed soldiers and the armed fleet which 
he was anxious to gather for the defence of the throne 
would fight for a bad governor as well aa for a good 
one ; would arm the King against treason and con- 
spiracy, but would also arm him against the natural 
consequences of his own errors and crimes. Shak- 
spere had seen what Wentworth could not see, that it 
was better that a government should be levelled in the 
dust than that it should cease to be answerable for ita 
faults. From the midst of the glories of the Elizabethan 
age he had proclaimed that principle of the responsibihty 
of the Government by which the English people had 
been truly great, that principle which is deeply rooted 
in the highest needs of the human race itself. To this 
principle Wentworth had become a traitor, an honour- 
able, high-minded traitor it may be, but a traitor still. 
If Charles had been &r greater and nobler than he 
was, if his will had been the true measure of justice for 
his generation, nothing short of the assurance of the 
utter incapacity of the political classes of England 
for taking part in government at all could have 
justified Wentworth in choosing to rest the powers 
of government upon the unchecked will of the 
sovereign. 

Clear perception <rf all the conditions of action was 
therefore wanting to Wentworth. He could see nothing 
in Puritanism but the dry unimaginative contentious- 
ness of a Prynne ; nothing in the political opposition 
but the greedy brainless agitation of a Holland. Above 
all, he could not see how utterly unsuitable Charles 
was to become the comer-atone of the poHcy which he 
contemplated. Witii what ears would Charles hear 
that Wentworth had recommended him to postpone, if 
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not entirely to sacrifice, those claima of his sister and her PS*P- 
family which had been so near to his heart ever since ■ — -- — • 
he came to the throne ? With what ears would he hear 
that in his long exposition of the objects to be aimed at 
by means of Ship-money Wentworth had absolutely 
forgotten till twenty days after his letter was written 
even to mention that scheme for obtaining from the 
Dutch the payment for the fishing Ucenses which he 
looked to as an acknowledgment of his claima to the 
sovereignty of the seas?^ Wentworth's pohtical aims 
would have been equally worthy of condemnation and 
would have been far more dangerous if a ruler with 
a spirit as lofty as his own bad been upon the throne of 
England. As it was, he might as well have been 
engaged in spinning ropes out of the sand of the sea as 
in building up a potent and absolute monarchy of which 
the sceptre was to be held in the hands of Charles. 
It needed not Wentworth's voice to rebuke Charles's TheFiwu* 
fluctuation between peace and war. Already that fcrndto 
policy was crumbling away by its own incoherent rot- Mtm^' 
tenness. No sooner had the treaty reached France 
than the French began to raise objections to the altera- 
tions which Charles had made in it- In vain Charles 
urged haste that his nephew's fleet might put to sea. 
He was told that, thoiigh Lewis was himself ready to 
accept the treaty, he could not ratify it till it had been 
referred to the consideration of the aUies who were 
shortly to meet in conference at Hamburg. Another 
sununer would thus be lost, an object which it is pro- 
bable enough that the Prench, despairing of any real 
aid from Charles, had in view from the very commence- 
ment of the negotiations.' 

> Wentworth to the King, Apr. 19. Stn^. Ltttert, iL 64. 
■ TjdoMter to Coke, March 39 \ Ooke to Ldceeter, Mfty 6 ; Leicester 
to Coke, June 6, 12. 8. P. R-tmer. 
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In vwn Charles, in his despair of help from France, 
- had attempted to &11 back upon Spain, and had sent 
Windebank to propose to Onate one more secret treaty 
for the Palatinate. Onate replied by asking what 
Charles intended to do against France and the Dutch. 
Then came a renewal of the old dispute, whether Spain 
was to begin the friendship by restoring the Palatinate, 
or England by making war witi the Dutch, Onate 
kept up the discussion. But he wrote home that it 
was of no importance whatever. Charles, he s^d, as 
had been so often said before, was too weak to make 
war unless he would consent to summon Parliament 
and to accept it as his master, a thing whidi both 
he and his ministers were afrwd of. The Spanish 
Government, like the French, saw clearly that all that 
was to be done with Charles was to keep him amused. 
Eichelieu and Olivarea were well aware that, however 
much he might talk, he would never act.' 

Charles's dealings witih the Dutch were of a piece 
with his dealings with France and Spain. Early in the 
' year "Windebank h&d been instructed to write to Bos- 
well, at the Hague, suggesting the probability that, 
if, instead of negotiating with the State authorities, he 
would enter into communication with the fishermen 
themselves, they would all of them cheerfiiUy and una- 
nimously accept hb Majesty's gracious offer of licenses 
and most willingly come under his protection. Boawell 
was to reinforce this reasoning by a judicious use of 
money, in promising gratuities and rewards to those that 
were ' most poweHul and likely to make the greatest 
oppoffltion among them.' ' Boswell reported that the 

I HeSMge hy Windebmik to Ofi&te, Apr. ^ ; Pbilip IV. to Oiiftte, 
■ y^^ Ma; ^ ; OB&te'e answer to'WiDdebuik,MK7 j^. AuBwer of the King, 
J^ ; Onate to Philip IV., J^^ ^^. Simiatea$ MSS. asai, aS7S- 
°°'' Wiudabfuik to BosweU, Jan. F & P. Hottand. 
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fishemiftn were not averse from the proposal, but that chap. 
they wished to know how the King of England's ■ — ^-^ 
licences were to protect them against the cruisers of ' '*' 
the Cardinal Infiint. If the Government at Brussels 
would acknowledge their sufficiencj, the offer would 
be worth thinking of. The next best thing would be 
to induce the Cardinal Infant to support the King's 
licenses with passports of his own, if it were only for 
the present season. It was unreasonable to ask them 
to depend merely on the protection of the English fleet. 
If Boswell would settle the matter for them, they would 
gladly place i ,oool. at his disposal.' After some fiirther 
h^^ling, the sum was raised to 2,ooof. With Charles's 
full approval the money was forwarded to Gerbier 
at Brussels, to use as he thought best in gaining over 
the Spanish authorities. 

Cterbier was an adept at such intrigues. He bribed Ai»n- 
the mistress of the Cardinal Infant. He made pressing tionttt 
instances with the brother of the leading minister. Pre- 
sident De Koose. He was successful even beyond his 
expectations. The Cardinal Infant was won to promise 
the passports which Oerbier had been instructed to 
demand. Then in the moment of triumph the cup 
was dashed from his hps. The old Marquis of Fuentes, 
who was the King of Spain's Admiral in those seas, 
protested that he would pay no attention to any pass- 
ports which did not come direct from Madrid. If the 
Cardinal lu&nt were to go down on bis knees to him 
on behalf of the Dutch fishermen, he would not spare 
a single herring boat. He repudiated the authority of 
the Brussels Qovemment to send him such orders on 
such a subject.* 



1 BoHweU to 'Wiiid«baiik, Feb. 38. S. P. Salbmd. 

* Windebftnlt to Boswell, Much 37; Boewsll to Gerbier, Apr. 24; 
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CHAP. If this easy and prearranged triumph was not to be 

— ^ -^ gained, it was hard to say what was to be done with 
Torthim. *^^ great Ship-money fleet of which Northumberknd 
ODue more took the command. Charles could not 
possibly know for some months to come whether he 
was to be at war or not, and there were no aigns that 
either a French or a Spanish navy was incUned to test 
his pretensions in the Channel. It was not till the 
begianing of June that Northumberland joined the 
fleet. After convoying the Elector Palatine aod Prince 
Bupert to Holland, he sailed down the Channel to meet 
with nothing but a few poor fishermen between Dover 
and the Land's End. He himself felt bitterly the con- 
trast between promise and performance. " No man," 
he wrote, " was ever more dearous of a change than I 
am to be quit of my being in a condition where I see 
I can neither do service nor gain credit." ' 

It would be well for Northumberland if he did not 

actually lose credit by his employment. When it was 

Jnij. known that no passports would be granted at Brussels, 

Attempt to „,,,,*^ ji-i,. 

dMribot* Northumberland was ordered to make an attempt 
ikeDseg. to iuducc the Dutch fishermen to take the hcenses 
without them. He was to send a merchant ship, lest 
the King's flag should be exposed to the disgrace of a 
refusal, and in the uncertain state of Charles's relations 
with the continental powers, he was unwilling to 
employ force.' Captain Fielding was accordingly de- 
spatched to the fishing boats, to offer the King's pro- 
tection against the Dunkirk privateers if they would 
only consent to take the licenses. 

Bcewell to Windehftnk, May 13, May 21 ; WindelMiik to Boswell, June 
ij. 8. P. SoUand. QvMei to Windebanb, Apr. 33, 39; OerUer to 
Bofrwell, M»y 9. 8. P. Fhnden. 

' Northumberland to Eoe, Auff. 6. S, P. Dom. eeolxr. 38. 

' WindelMnlc to Nortliuniberluid, July 3, 6. tbid. occlziii. 3t, 41. 
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Fielding carried out his ordera. He found six or chap. 
seven hundred boats busy with the fishery oflT Buchan 
Ness. He found too that they were guarded by twenty- 
three men of war of their own country. The Dutch S^jh™** 
admiral absolutely refused to allow him even to speak 
to a single fisherman.^ 

The story of course got abroad. Windebank at xhosiory 
once sent orders to the fleet to explain it away. By ii»dieted. 
the King's special command lie directed Northumber- 
land to give out that Fielding had not been sent to offer 
licenses at all. He was to say that the purpose of his 
mission had been to give notice to the fishennen *of the 
forces prepared by the Duokirkers to intercept them 
in their return, and to offer them his Majesty's pro- 
tection, but no licenses ; ' the story ' of the Ucenses being 
to be cried down, and the other to be avowed and re- 
ported through the whole fleet.' " To which purpose," 
continued Windebank, "your lordship is to instruct 
Captain Fielding, whom his Majesty understands to 
have been too free in spreading the former report, 
and therefore he is to be admonished to be more 
reserved hereafter in such great services, and iu the 
meantime to make reparation by divulging this, and 
suppressing the former." ' 

This then was the King who was to free the English Appeir- 

y . ~ , . ■ncosof 

monarchy from the conditions and restraints of subjects, auccess. 
Outwardly all might yet seem to be well with him. 
" Eight years," to use the words of that patient and 
diligent investigator whose labours have done so much 
to &cUitate the task of the historian,' " had elapsed 
since a Parliament had been called t<^ether, and there 

' Fielding to Windebank, July 24. S. P. Dom. ccdxiv. 4;. 
^ Windebcink to Fogg, Aug. 10; 'Windebank to Northumberland, 
Aug. 10. Ibid, ccclxv. 51, 53. 

' Bruce, Calendar of Domrtfic State Piq>m, 1 636-7. Preface i, 
VOL. II. 7. 
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CHAP, seemed no reason to suppose that any person of the 
— ■■^— then present generation would ever hear ' that noise,' 

^ ^'' to use the language of Archbishop Laud, again. The 
King was in the prime of life, in excellent health, 
devoted to active exercise in the open air, happy in 
bia domestic relations, attentive to business, and as 
attached to the new thorough principles of government 
as even Laud or Wentworth, or the most devoted of 
their adlierents. Time and chance, of course, happen 
to ail men, but so far as the King was concerned, ^ere 
seemed no probability of any change for many years 
to come. The Queen's a<:couchement had added a fifth 
to the arrows in the royal quiver. Two sons and three 
daughters ^ set at defiance all ordijiaiy ciiances in refer- 
ence to the succession, and the likelihood seemed to I)e 
that long ere the father was called away, the eldest sou, 
then in his seventh year, would be out of tutelage, and 
that, on his father's death, he would be fully competent 
to ascend the throne, and carry on the government 
according to what would then be regarded aa the 
settled principles of the English constitution. 
N«tu™ of " The new mode of government was of that kind 

" '""""' which is the simplest in the world. It was the English 
constitution with that which is supposed to give it its 
life and vigour — the Parliament — struck out. The 
Council took its place, and, with something like a shew 
of following former precedenta, the Council really 
regulated all things according to its own notions of 
right and wrong. In cases of importance, or cases in 
which the question at issue affected the interests of the 
State, the King was always ready to give their sittings 
and determinations the sanction of his presence and 
authority, and ... he was no silent member of what 

' Chtu-leB, May 29, 1630; Mary, Nov. 4, 1631 ; Jiunes, Oct. 13, 
1633; Kliiabittb, Jiui. 28, 163s ; Aime, Much 17, 1637, 
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was then the only public deliberative body in matters of chap. 
governmeut. On the contrary, he led and controlled — ^■^-- 
ita decisionfl with a lofty regal peremptoriness which ' ^'' 
rebuked all doubt and negatived the posaibility of 
opposition. 

" There ia in this respect a very great difference Oaries 
between the Charles of the first few years of his reiga miniwen. 
and the Charles of 1637. Under Buckingham, the 
favourite was everything ; he governed alone ; the 
King scarcely intermeddled with business, was seldom 
heard of in such matters, and still more seldom seen.^ 
. . . Since Buckingham's death, King Charles had be- 
come well versed in business, was informed of whatever 
was going on, attended meetings even of committees, 
directed their decisions, and when not present, was 
consulted in all important matters. The government 
was thus really and truly his, not by a comphmentary 
official figment, but by actual interference with its 
management and direction." 

That government was now, to all appearance, at 
ita height of power. The Declaration of the Judges 
seemed to have given Charles for ever the legal 
possession of resources which placed him above 
all necessity of submitting his will to restraint. In 
reality that Beclaration was the signal of his de- 
cline. It flashed in the faces of his subjects the 
tnith which in their enduring loyalty they had 
been slow to learn, the truth that their property, 
their rights and liberties had passed into the keeping 
of a single man. That man was ]iot indeed umnfluenced 
by nobler aims. He wished his people to be happy and 

' I omit here " Laud, on the contren', ruled tlie coimtrr through (uid 
by the King," because it implies that Laud bore sway in Civil afinira to 
B greater exti'nt than he did. There were plainly other influencei at 
work lo wliirh Charles succumbed iw li« did not iu Buckingham'^ time. 
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peaceful, above all to be orderly and virtuous under 
' his sway. But he had neither intellectual insight nor 
force of character to enable him to cany out his ideal 
into practice. Ever, with him, large deagns were 
followed by paltry performances ; irritating interference 
with the habits and opinions of his subjects led to no 
result worthy of the effort. His was a government 
not of fierce tyranny, but of petty anno3Tmce. It was 
becoming every year not more odious, but more con- 
temptible. It insi>ired no one with respect, and very 
few with goodwill. In 1636 the silence of the crowds 
which witnessed the King's entry into Oxford had 
given evidence of the isolation in which he stood. In 
1637 the shouts of anger and derision in Palace Yard 
and in the streets of Edinburgh were the precursors 
of change, the voices which ushered in the coming 
Revolution. 
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PraANCtAL TABLES. 

It is, I fear, altogether impossible to obtain a complete ac- 
count of the revenue due, and the expenditure incurred in 
each year of the reign. The accounte of revenue received and 
of payments actually made can easily be calculated ; but they 
would serve no useful purpose, as a great part of them would 
consist in the former case of anticipated revenue of future 
years, and in the latter case of arrears due in former years. I 
have, however, been able to recover three full accounts of the 
years i6rg, 1623, and 1635 (S. P. Z)om./ame8/.cx. 35,clviii. 
59, Charles I cccziv. 84), which supply what is needed as far 
as the ordinary revenue and expenditure is concerned. Some 
of the heads, as given in the MSS., have been put together 
in Tables, to make comparison easy. 

Table 3 does not profess to give the whole of the extra- 
ordinary expenditure, but simply that ordered by Letters of 
Privy Seal, as found in the Inrolments of Privy Seals, or the 
Auditors' Privy Seals. I believe, however, that except in the 
case of payment of interest and payments to ambassadors, for 
both of which a running order was frequently given, we have 
here nearly the whole expenditure incurred in the year. Some- 
times, but not often, the Privy Seals were for past expenses. 
As the Table has been compiled from manyhundreds of separate 
documents, in some of which it ia not easy to see whether 
the expenditure is to be reckoned as ordinary or extraordinary, 
some margin must he allowed for error. As in the case of 
the former Tables, the many calculations which exist of extra- 
ordinary payments made in the year serve no useful purpose, 
as the expenditure was often incurred many years before. 
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Table 4 is compiled from the Sreviates of the Rec^pt, 
except when they are misging, when recourse has been had to 
the receipt books theraselvea, at the risk of additional error, 
£roiii the multitude of eotiies from which selection had to he 
made. On the whole, though these Tables are not all that 
I could wish them to be, I can present them as the best 
attainable after do ioconsiderable toouble taken over them. 

Table 5 comes from Harl. MSS. 3796, fol. 27. 

Tables 6 and 7 come from Add, M8S. 18,004, ^^^l- 24, 
and Harl. MSS. 3796, fol. 26. 

The former gives the expenditure paid, not, as Table 3, 
the expenditure ordered. 

Table 8 is taken from the Breviatea of the Becelpt, care 
being taken to add in the Assignations by which part of the 
fines were granted to particular persons. 
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r. Ordinary BecetpU of the Exchequer. 








1619 


1623 ! 

£ 1 — i — 


"635 

£— 






— i — 


Great customs ud sUlu . 


156/300 


160,000 


150,000 
00,347 




Wines and currants . 


i8,SoS 


43,450 




New unpoaitioiis 


S7.398 




61,471, 


S3/>9' 




Pretermitted customs . 






23,269' 


itIm? 




Alum .... 


lOflOO 




9,6otf 


11,000 




Sea coals .... 


6,300 




8,330i 


8,300 




Sugar .... 
ToBacco .... 


5,000 
5,000 




8,S 


2,000 
10,000 




Unwrought cloths 


1,000 




1,000] 


1,000 




^ds .... 












3/x» 




3,794! 


2,883 




Seuiiresof uncustomed goods 


Boo 




800; 






Oottons and baizes 






20C^ 






Chief butlerag* . 


500 




250I 


500 




Gold and (ulver lacs . 


200 






Old and new drapery . 


997I 


997i 


997 




New impositioDB on lead 












and wine 






... 1 


9,500 




Exported seal coals : 






... 1 






Starct imported . 






1 


200 






79,993 


284,900 


323,042 
82,834 


90,696 


328,126 


Duchy of Lancaster . 


12,410 




.2,872. 


io,8ss 




Oourt of Wards . 


29,816 




37,075 


53866 




Duchy of Oomwall . 


IZ,OO0 




i2/mo: 


H880 




ItevenueoftheKpe . 


10,244 




9,533; 
•5,3SS 


8;M7 




Ilanaper and AUenations . 


12,327 




12,9 r 3 




HespiteofhomatfB mi reUefs 


851 




839 


'882 




Dover Castle rents 

Tenths and firstfruita of 


93 


'57,744 


170,608 


101 








192,340 


clergy .... 


18,072 




'8,137 


•9,359 




Ttecuaants .... 


6,300 




5,000 


1340S' 




Faculties .... 
Issues of jurora . 

Olerk of Qie market . 


285 
1,000 




366 
1,000 


624 




400 




400 


'336 




fHat 


4,600 




6,753' 


5,984 




Star ChamW fines . 


lr*O0 




1,400 


3,964 




New Year's gifts 








3,284 




Eatallad debts and seizures . 


2,300 




I [800, 


1,830 




Greenwai and other fines . 


3,060 




3,060 


4:585 




Post flnes .... 


2,272 




2,272! 


2,272 




New River 






325, 
2,952 






Wine licenses . . . 


2,768 




2*830 




Tobacco Hoensea . 








'i 




Patents of mfinufacture 


i',683 




,:s88^ 




Composition for pmreyance . 






1 


30,330 




Total 




45,340 


] 46,253 

;S39,903 




97,913 


487,984' 


618,379' 



il Btukd for purjVAoaof 
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of the Estchequer 








1619 


£ 


1623 




163s 


«— 




£ 


fi 


« 


t, 


Privy pune .... 


6,200 




6,200 




5,000 




The Queen .... 










32,594 




The Prince of Wales . 


53-I77 




56,437 








Prince and Duke of York . 










15,833 














19,150 




Cofferer of the Household '. 


S>^4 




S8,',22i 




107,925" 




Treasurer of the Ohamliei . 


2bpoo 




30,000 




32.545 




Wardrobe and rohea . 


24,016 




24,016 




|i;26i 




Grooms of the Bedchamber . 


170 












Gentlemen Pensioners . 


6,000 








6,000 




Master of the ItoTse . 


.;6oo 




1,600 




i^e?! 




Livery and sundries for Hie 














Guard .... 


1,150 




1,250 




1.590 




Worka 


10,000 




10,558 




10,163 




Angel ^!d for thAwg's'^evii 


4,6S9 
738 




%"S 




5483 
1,280 




A.1.QB, bounty, and New 














Year-8 gifts . . . 


2>732 




3.933 




2,284 




Jewel-house 


S,ooo 




5,000 




5,8 10 




Masques, roTeb, and tents . 


_Soo 


193,916 


3.560 


2i',3S6 


1;.48. 


281,736 




Navy 

Oasfles and forta . 


29,268 




39,703 




41,570 




8.790 


8,790 




13,547 




Ordnance and armoury . 


6,400. 


6,400 




fiyJOO 




Gunpowder .... 


6400' 


6,400 








Late garrison at Berwick 


^jiSO 


S3,oo8 


2,065 


53,358 


590 


62,107 






Diets of Judges and officen . 


8,695 




5,297 




7,176 






1,400 




MOO 




I.4«> 




Ambaasadora 


12,000 




15.333 




30,200 




Master of the Posts . . 


3.004 




3,174 




4,225 




Eipenaee of the Exchequer 














and rewards to officers 


2,350 




3,320 




4.123 




Ireland .... 


20,000 




20,000 








Tower and Gatehouse . 


4,40a 


4,400 




2,000 




Fwa 


25,658 

77,507 


34,000 


76,824 


41,638 


80,752 






Perpetuities for coUegea and 












hospitals, &c. . 
Annuities and penMons 


4,729; 
72,826 


} 92.537) 




5,311 
'31,099 




Defaieations 


30,041 




36.798 




[ 53,908 




Char^ of collection . 


'9,487 




19.^78 






Creadon money . 


846 








1,623 




Interest of money 
Total 




'7,929 


.!• _ 


148,60.1 


20.000 


311,941 




M2,36o' 


490,141 


636,536 



■Thl. probably con 




<.inilnT«Mel. 








net tt»j a widower. 1 


iJ Iliol ;n ifiiS llie fiirntc« of tht roKpror hul (wm js.o6qJ. 
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3. ExtTnordinaTy Expenditure direetpiJ 





1625-6 


1626-7 


1627-8 
5,789 


1628-9 




Kitw Jamea-B funeral . . . . 


17,000 


* 


"'V\ 


TbeQuMD 








1 


Soldiers in Low Oountriee . 


asiwJ 


77.798 






Marafeld'a amy 


40,000 


S.347 


50 


1 


Cadiz eipeditioQ 


255,938' 


4,699 


1,109 


'". 1 


Aasiatanoe to Daniiurk 


30,000 


70,7 so 


43.960 


54,3 4 i 


Lord WillonghWs expadition . 
Expedition to RtS . . . . 




163,858 








225.373 


169,301 


8.622 1 








235.589 


36.732 ; 


Dultder-B hone 






30,000 


26,000 


Expedition to the Elbe 

nomiltoii's expedition .... 

ReDuring and building fortificationn . 




96^ 


i;686 




1,076 

r2,sis 


4;&>3 

30402 


300 


■■■263 ' 


Gunpowder and saltpetre 




14,000 








47,'566 


i7S.»5S 


20,235 


2iV26s ! 












Iteupnent of loan .... 
Uedemptian of jewelB .... 


49.69B 


32,300 


7.295 


65.000 1 










Resumption of grants . . . . 


17,510 


8;783 


7,364 


"216 




AireMS of journey to Spun . 






39,836 






Waidrobe arreuB . . . . 


6sis"2i 


8;si>8 


7,664 






Interest 




2,200 


19,410 


8,507 




PuTchMe of lands . . . . 






450 


2,020 




Purchue of the hereditarj jurisdictions 












of Aberdeen and InverneBB 
























Scotland . . . . . 


2,000 










Journej to Scotland . . . . 








... 




Special and secret service . 

fWeifts 

Jewels and ptate 


76.373 
3i.'37 


17,900 
13,720 


56:200 
6.09s 


30,299 
5.2 50 




26,321 


60 


21,752 


204 J3 




Statues and pictures .... 




2,360 




24C^ 




Masques 


300 


M13 


650 






EitraordinBrv ambassadors . 
Reception or foreign ambsssadon and 


6,477 


12,356 


8,180 
















Tisilors 


15,23' 


2,380 


1,664 






Works and buUdings . . . . 


5>78o 


2,620 


78. 


140 




OhapeUt Somerset House . 












Rewards and sundries 


14.754 


4485 
890,790 


11.125 


289,680 




Total ... . 


741.339 





' XnslnriTe ol 119,3191, bjT.B.at Dto. 31, rfi*. 
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Fine* on leaaes .... 

Sale of laods uxl wood* 

Spoil of woode .... 

Sole of proTuioiu fmu the houMhold 

Sale of iron ordo&nca and gunpowder 

Brewery liceneafl 

Sole of amber and dnnamoo 

Sale of tobacco . 



AdmiTaltv profita 

l>nze P>oaa and ahipa . 

PriTjSeal loans . 

Loans from private peisons . 

Forced loan 

Loans on mortoage 

Subaidies .... 

Knighthood flnea 

IteUefs .... 

Building fines 

Licenaen &a the sale of tobacco 

Money from Ireland . 

The Queen's portion . 

Defective titles ... 

Free gifts and money pud for ttko 

Soapmakers 

Issues of the Privy Purse 

Depopulation fln«a 

Sbip.4noney 

Fines for transactions in the Forest of 

Dean 
Oontract with Oomelius YeimuTdi 
Felons' goods 
Payments for 
licensevtindfinwfareatiiigfleHhiii Lent 
Old debts and repaymentf 
Total . . . 



16,360 

4474 



87,S<w 
74^879 



1 16,219 
»36 
79 



49.243 
i34So| 
56-418 



I3ft«9 
2>i73 
4,033 
103,096 
1 10, $04 
17,691 



291,102 485,157 398,831 



5,981 
632 

77,300 
26,843 
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I6J9-30 


1630-1 


1631-2 


1632-3 


1633-4 


1634-5 


1635-6 


163^7 




£ 


fi ~ 






£ 




" « 


£ 




75 


28 


72,004 


8,S"o 


23 


80 


1,039 


46s 




90.755 


35,411 

■6,633 


44.175 


14,114 
2,600 


13,488 

9 


20,547 


11,700 
IS 

26,234 

7 


'3,343 
8,000 




6,557 


78 
















7,000 

2,S2I 


7,350 
4,660 


6,58. 
4,08s 




200 


2,000 




744 




50 


















S4,ooo 


35,000 


10,000 


SCO 




'5,973 


10,000 






',375 


642 








9 








188427 


23,9*7 


2o,S40 


17,012 


18222 


18.277 


18,830 


2,851 




4^3 


74,3" 
2,000 


80,997 
731 


12,007 

50,274 
140 


i;2S4 

7,o2i 
100 


5,612 

100 

5,275 

9,320 

4,692 

3,602 


872 

3,974 

1,750 
5,859 


672 
100 

5,184 




1,000 


5,000 






742 
2,247 


2,000 


2,368 






7.500 


I,JOO 


6,700 

12,000 
',750 


... 


16,000 


2,000 


17,000 
2,850 
23,324' 

6 


14.915 
9,999 

11,000 




".' 






"38 


385 

4 


359 


164 


107 




MS 


so 


"35 


5,366 


4,132 


640 




359,813 


i8s,28o 


359,598 


105,205 


^,823 


95,012 


I3',I34 


68,541 
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5. The King', Debtt, JWj 


30 


.63s. ^ 
. 370,000 






SurpluBngeH of accoonls 






J 00,000 


Jewels ID pawn 






40,000 


Wardrobe . 






48,000 
83,655 


JSeveml persoos . 






160,000 








32,000 


dptains of caatles and garriooD* 






2 3,000 








50,000 


Poets 
Ordnance 






34,000 
17.543 


Robes 






8,500 


Captain Mason for Colonels and 


Captains 8,500 


Arrears for fees, &c 




i 


199,000 




1.173.198' 



6. E.<'traordiiiary Paymentt to Easter, 1635. 



ending Enatei, 1636 


■ 3«4,4S6 


>6»7 


• 4«9.39> 


i6!8 


■ 585,448 


.6., 


. 407,006 


» '630 


. 30'.o«7 


■ 63- 


• »i7i3S6 


» '632 


. 198,196 


» '633 


. 1.4,663 


■634 


• "3,503 


■«3S 


• 66,441 



^2.847.597 

1 In the MS this is wrongly added up 1,163,655/. A debt owed to 
the 1^1 of Holland (foL 34), for which be claimed 17,192^ is not in- 
cluded an being under dispute. 
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7- Extraordinanj Meceiytii to Ajiril 23, 1635. 



CompOHilidns for knigbthood 


173.537 


9 


6 


Loan on mortgage from dtizena 








London . 


60,000 








Loan from particular persons 


311,006 


5 


4 


Loan on Fmj Seab 


40.932 


15 


■0 


Farced loan 


188,209 




"i 


Subsidies granted to tha kt« King 


SS.700 


5 


7i 


Subsidies granted to Charles I. 


556.686 


14 


7 


French goods, prizes and wrecks 


a 17.468 


'7 


7 


Tenths of the Admiralty . 


30,131 


1 


10 


The Queen's portion 


163,803 


S 


*i 


Fines of leases of cnatoms and im 








positions 


105.445 





9 




23,289 


7 




Sales .. . 


54,640 


7 


"i 


Privy purse 


33.400 








Money from Ireland 


11,812 


II 


10 


Tobacco licenses . 


10,220 








Fines for buildings 


8,547 


6 


8 


Sale o£ lands and woods . 


651.474 





7 




e».596.30S 


6 


~i 



1625-6 


327 <6 


1626-7 


248 13 


1627-8 


. 1,501 


1628-9 


290 16 


1629-30 


. .,so8 ,2 


1630-r 


■ 2,32! 



8. Star Chamber Fiitca Faid. 



1631-2 
1632-3 
1633-4 
■ 634-S 
.63S-6 
1636-; 



1,810 10 
1,41s 16 1 
6,795 >■ 
7,351 "6 
5,415 '4 
2,278 



IS 3j 



' 500/. of this is paid bv Philip IIoIub. 

'1,300^ „ It. Chambers. 

■ ifiool. „ John TrolL 

' Soa'. „ IL Sharfield. 

' 2,0061. „ I»rd Serfield in Ireland. 

ii37o'- ,. -^- Ropov. 

1,500/. „ F. Vyvyaii. 

' 3,000/. „ O. Mjnij. 

'3,63oi, „ A. Eoier. 
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Caios ofMinitttn tutpmdtd or deprived hy the Court of High 
Commiision, Febrvari/ i8, 1634-Afffj 19, 1636. 

It has been ho often said that the High Commiseion deprived 
ministers in large numbers, that I have thought it worth 
while to draw up a list of all cases of deprivation or fn»- 
pensiou during the period of two years and three months, 
for which the Act Books have been preserved {State Papers 
Domestic, cclxi., ccczziii.)- It should be remembered that 
these years begin veiy shortly after Laud's accession to the 
archbishopric, and they are therefore exactly the years in 
which the action of the Court would be likely to be most 
vigorous. The names in small capitals are those of persons 
ia respect of whom the sentence was wholly remitted. Those 
in italics are those of persons who subsequently, before May 
[9, 1636, received permission to continue the exercise of their 
ministry anywhere but in the cure held by them at the time 
of their deprivation or suspension. 

I. De^x^edjrom the Ministry. 
1634. Mar. 3. Keginsld Carew, for attempt to commit a rape. 

June 26. Theophilds Bbabourne, for promulgating the 
opinioa that Saturday should 
be observed as the Sabbath. 

3. Dt^rtved of Benefice attd guepetided frmii. the Miiiittry. 

1634. Oct. 9. Aitthon;/ Laplhome, for omitting large parte of 
the service, and reviling his 
poriahioDera and itie tieigh- 
bouring clergy. 
Jmie 4. Richard MuTray, for acdng as wtu^en of a colle- 
giate church without taking 
the prescribed oath, and for 
dilapidating tho property en- 
trusted to his charge. 
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i634- Nov. 3o. Edmund Lyneold,' for refoeal to conform. 
1635. Not. 3. Ste^tn Defotison, for personal abuse of I: 



3. Siupended from {he exerdm of the Ministry. 

1634. Nov. 4. John How, for praying that the Prince ' might not 

be brought up in Popery, 
whereof there is great cauee 
to fear.' 
Not. 6. Franda Abbott, making a dieturbaace in cfaurch, 
and reTlliog his parishioners 
and the neighbouring clergy. 

1635. Feb. 5. Geoi^ Burdett, for preaching agiunnt the ceremo- 

nies, and refusing to bend the 
knee at the name of Jesus, &c. 

Feb. T9. Edward Prowse, for obtaining a presentation on felse 
pretencea. 

Apr. 35. John Workman, for preaching against dancing, 
declaring it to be idohitrous to 
possess a picture of the 8a- 

NoT. 1 2. "WiUiam Frost, for drunkenness. 

Not. 36. Samuel Ward, ibr attacks on the ceremonies and 
discipline of the Church. 

Nov. i6. Chables Cbavncet, for agitating against the re- 
moval of the Commonion 
Table in a poriab not his own. 

' He was at fint depriTed of hia heneflce, but the sentence was 
changed to suspension on hia expresdon of leodtDeBB to confer with his 
Bishop. The result must have appeared in the succeeding volume, which 
has been loet. 
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ABBOT, GEORGE, Anhbidiop of 
Cant«rbiU7, is nslor«d to CbarUf 's 
Civoar, and agi-ees to the Eing'B 

declonitdoD, i. jS ; conseciatcB a 
chapal at Ihilvii^, xSS ; t&kes part 
ID the OQDBOcrBtioD of St. J&mss'B, 
A1iigat«, 390 ; viahea to hinder the 
pnblicatJOD of a npLj to Fiynna'e 
ianw Giia kit hailing*, 393 ; Ibc- 
turoa Beparatjits in the High Com- 
miesion, 300; deotb of, ii. I ; cba- 
meter of his last report. 3 
Abbott,Fnncia, hit behaviour in church, 

Aberdeen, awembly at, i. 335 ; op- 
poiitioD to Pimtamamat, 365 

A^iDiitralor of the Palatinate. See 
Simmem, Dub of 

Admiraltj, not girea avaj aft«r Bnok- 
ingham'i deatii, i. i 

AerauQi, Francia, intercepted letter lA, 



Alablaater, I>r., his 1 
, i. 7S _ 



t Spital 



Alexander, Sir William, hie claim to 
Cnnada, i. 190 

Alingtoo. Sir Giles, fined b; the High 
Comminion for marr;iDg his niece, 
i. 398 ; pardoned, 399 

Alwce, tJiB French io, ii. 56 

Alt«r, the nana of, given to the Gom- 
mnnion Table, i. 39 ; opinion of 
Andrewee npon, 30, note 3 

Ambroee, Dr., reftwai to preach at Ham- 
burg withont a Piajer Book, ii. 19 

Ames. Dr., his Frah »»ii againUhunum 



Amatei^lam, attempt of John Davenport 

to settle himMtf at, ii. 31 
Anderson, Sir Henrj, is gnilt; of a riot. 



the Eneharist, i. 30 ; 

a chapel by, 288 ; lus form for the 

ccoiecratioD of churchee. 2S9, nota I 

AndrevB, Dean of Limerick, becomes 

Eiahop of Fema, ii. 143 
Anne of Anatriit, Qaeen of France, in- 
tTletiBsagniiistRicbelieu,i,334; writes 
loHenriettaMoriaoD behalf of I«dj 
Parbeck, ii. 251 
Aneeslej, Lieatenant, disorderlj con- 
duct of, ii. 397 
Anoesley, Hr., drops a stool on Weni- 

Torth's foot, ii. 298 
Anneele^, Sir Francis, opposes Falk- 
land, li. 116; becomes Lord Mount- 
norria, 134. See Monntnorris, Iiord 
Anxtmther, Sir Bobert, oidered to 
assore the King of Denmurk of eren- 
tual aid, I. 9; is expostulated withb; 
Mm, 138; sent to negotiate viththe 
13, 317; &ils to obtain 
231 ; learns the Spanish 
cerms, 130 ; recalled from Vienna, 
249 ; sent to Oxeastjema, 360 ; nego- 
tiations 0^ at Heilbronn. ii. 50; 
attends a meelji^ at Frankfort, 64 ; 
receivetia rebnfffromOxenst|jerii&,87 
Appello CaiarttH, language of its con- 
cluding paragraph, i. ao; it is called 
in. 38 
Apalej,Sir Allen, Goreraorofthe Tower, 

depended on hj the King, i. 130 
Aristatle, land's reverence for, i. 156 
ArminianiBm, suppression of, demanded 
bj the Commons in 1628, i. ao; at- 
tack of Bouse on, 53 ; resolution of 
the Commons on, 59 ; Eliot's view of, 
60; declaration of the Commona 
against, 99 
Army ID Ireland, tie numbers, ii. 109; 
its want of discipline, 116; contribn- 
lion for its pajtoent t^reed to, 1 13, 
131 ; iu duoipline impmred, 123 
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ArticlM of lUligioQ, the, the King's 
declaration [refiiad to, i. 35 ; T&lidity 
ofclB(iBeiD,que8tio[ied,67;BCCBpt&iice 
of. b; the Irish Convocation, ii. 143 

Aitidea, the Five, proposed b; JameB, 
i. 336 ; CDnaidentioQ of, poetpoaed, 
327; recommended to the clergy, 
334; partially adopl«d, 335-339; 
laid before the Auembly at Perth, 

r; accepted by it, 343 ; conSTmed 
Parliament, 34; ; eofiirced irith 
difflciilty,347; partially suspended, 350 

Arnodel, iiArl of (Tkumas Howard), 
retuTDt to the Privy Council, i. 8 ; 
argnee in fiivonr of the removal of the 
Commaoion Table, ii. 15; named a 
oommiMionei to treat willi Ftauce, 
95 ; is Belectad for an embassy to the 
Emperor, 301 ; shorn his pictaree to 
Faniani, 340 ; receives hu instruc- 
tions, 265; goes unwillinffly, 266; 
&iluTeof bisembuesy, 267; is ordered 
toremiun at Vienna, 26S ; is recalled, 
271 ; declarea for war on his return 
to England, 316 

Assembly, the General, meets at Aber- 
deen and orders the preparation of a 
littusy, i. 325 ; meets at St. Andrews 
and consents to the itdministlatioa uf 
Comnmnion to the sick, 335 ; meets at 
Perth, 340; passes the five artjcles, 343 

Aston, Lord (Walter Aston), appointed 
ambassador at Madrid, ii. l£o 

Att«mBy-C)enerBl..SBeHcath,SirIiobert; 
Noy, Sir William ; and Bankes, Sir 

Augabnrg, liberated bj Onstavus, i. 339 
Austria, the house of, close ftUiance be- 
tween the two branches of, ii. 63 
Ayloua, the Marquis of, takes a leading 
part in the government of the Spanish 
Netherlands, ii. 5$ 

BACON'S Djiinion of Pembroke, i. 165 
Bagg, Sir James, case of, in the 
Star Chamber, ii. 186 
Balfour, Sir WiUitun, sent to the Nether- 
Ballad on the new Ch^irchman, ii. 333 
Balmerino, Lord (John ElphinstonJ, 
shows the supplication of the Opposi- 
tion to his notary, i. 367 ; is triad 
and found guilty of concealing a libel, 
369; is panlon«i,37i 
Baltimore, Lord (Cecil Calvert), finmds 

the colony of Maryland, 387 
— Lord(Georgi'Calvert),ft)undaBcolony 
in Newfoundland, and prqects the 
Mttlemenl of Maryland, ii. 387 



Banbury, Puritanism of, ii. 190; rwiat- 
ance t« ship-money in the hondred 

Bancroft, John, Bishop of Oxford, 
ii. 18 

Bauer, gains a victory at Wittstack, ii. 
371 

Bankes, Sir John, becomes Attorney- 
General, ii. 7; 

Barberini, Cardinal, writes in behalf of 
Lady Purbeck, ii. 351 

Barnard, Bobert, atta^ed by Cromwell, 

Birwalde, Treaty of, i. 318 
Bavaria, Elector of. See Haiimilian 
Baxter, Richard, his reminiacences, ii. 

2Z6 

Beard, Dr., 'Cromwell's schoolmaster, i. 
73 ; his probable influence on CnMn- 
well, 74 ; nis repetition of Alablaster's 
sermon, 76 

Beaumont and Fletcher, female charac- 
ters of, ii. 33 

Beccles, nonconformity at, ii, 309 

Beckington, resistance of the church- 
wardens of, to the removal of the 
Communion Table, ii. 217 

Bedell, William, Bishop of Eilmore, 
complains of the Church courts in 
Ireland, ii. 139 ; his activi^ at Eil- 
more, 130 

Bedford, Earl of (Francis Bussell), re- 
ceives Dudley's paper of advice from 
St.. John, i. 172; prosecution and 
pardon of, 173 

Belhaven, Lord (BohCTt Donglas), story 
of, i. 349, note 1 

Bellasys, Henry, insults Wentworth, i. 
276 ; is compelled to acknowledge his 
fault. 377 

Belle Isle, French fleet at, ii. 99 

Bemerton, Qeorge Herbert at, i. 317 

Benevolence, proposed,]!. 51 ;rtijected,S2 

Bergh, Count Henry de, deeerta t£e 
Spanish service, i. 353 

Berkeley, Robert, Justice of the 
King's Bench, assarts that Ship- 
money may be taken by the rule of 
government, ii. 203 

Bernard, Nathaniel, attacks the cere- 
monies, i. 297 ; sentenced by the Hi^ 
Commission, 398 

Bemhard of Weimar, takes Batisbon, ii. 
57; is jealous of Horn and Oxen- 
B^ema, 63 ; is defeated at Nordlingen, 
84 ; is ti^en into French pay, 87 

Binning, Lord (Thomas Hamilton), is 
one of the King's Commissiouan at 
the Aasembly of Perth, i,340)enBted 
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Earl of HelnM^ 345. 8m Helrose, 

Earl of 

Bifhop, a Catholic, proposed miBgion of^ 
to preaide orer the Qaeen'i prieats, i. 
134 

— William, Biahop of ChaleedoD, ii-aM 

BiahopB, meeting 0^ at Lambeth, 38 ; 
discretiouary poirei atsignai! to, by 
Cbailn, ii. 16 ; their paaition af^t«a 
bj the Metiopolitjcal vintatioii, ii. 307 

■ Black Saturday' at Edinboigh, i. 346 

Bloiham, oppomtion to Bfaip-money in 
the bandrsd of, ii. 190 

Blvtlie, Tiolation of nsHtrality by the 
bntch at, ii. 104 

Bodleian Library, I^nd'a present of 
maauBcripte to, ii. 252; the Eiog'g 
visit to, 257 

Borough, Sir John, wntee a treatise on 
the Sovereigntu of the ittu, ii. 69 

BoBvell, Sic WillifLm, agent at the 
Hagne, his instractiooi to frustrate 
anj understanding betweeQ the I>atch 
and the Spanish Netherlands, i, 256 ; 
ordered to Bee tji the introduction of 
the Prayer Book at Delft, ii. 20 ; in- 
nsts on the reading of the Prayer 
Book in tbe English regiments in the 
Netherlands 21 ; coiiTeyB a mes- 
sage to Elizabeth, 86 ; sends orer an 
article of the Treaty between the 
French and the Dutim, 95 ; tries to 
come to an understAnding with the 
Dutch fishermen about the aoeeptance 
of tbe Ki^B liceoscn, 334 
Bourchiar, Siabeth, maniea Oliver 

Cromwell, i. 73 
Bowing, in church, lAud's view on, i. 
387 1 Foritan dislike of, 292 ; Frynne's 
attack on, 29^ 
Bowyer, Ludovick, sentence on, in the 

Star Chamber, ii. 4 
Bradford, William, wdeomee the Ilas- 

sacbusetta settlers, i, 191 
BramhaU, John, Bisliop of Deny, bis 
part in amending the Irish canons, ii. 
143 ; his remarks on tbe nonoonlbrm- 
iats in his diocese, 145 
Brancepelb, amngements of the church 

at, i. 317 
Brandling, Robert, locks an eceleaiaab- 

Breitenfeld, battle of, i. ^29 

Brent, Sir Natbaaiel, conducts Laud's 
metropolitical visitation, ii. 207; ex- 
tracts from his reports, 3o3 

Brett, Arthur, chosen as the Quean's 
agent at Rome, ii, 242 ; receives his 
instructions, 343 ; diet, 349 



Wales, ii. 43 
Bridgnum, John, Bishop of Chester, 

examines persons Gondsoined for 

wifchcrafl, li. 30 
Brigstock, noaconformityof the minister 

Brome, Richard, takee part in wiitiog 
the Lancathire Witchrs, ii. 32 

Brooke, Dr. Samuel, Uaster of Trioity, 
Cambridge, fails to obtaic permission 
to publish a book on predestination, 
i.164 

— Lord (Robert Grsvillo), takes part in 
the foundation of Connecticut, and 
proposes to estahliah an aristocracy 
in Massachusetts, ii. 280 

— Sir Basil, is charged with malprac- 
tice* in the Forest of Dean, ii. 73; is 
fined, 75 

Brussels, meeting of the States General 
at, i. 125 ; declaration of war by the 
French at, ii. 9S 

BnckiQghnm, Duchess of, pleads for 
Portland, ii. 66 ; marries Lord Don- 
luce, and pleads for I«dy Pnrbeek, 

— Duke of (George Villiera), disposal 
of bis offices after his death, t. I ; 
proposed monnment to, 8 

Bungay, report of the metropolitiol 

visitation of, ii. 209 
Burntisland, Charles nearly drowned at, 

'.364 
Bnrton, Henry, criticisBB.<jlp«f to Caaaretn 

and Cosin's Book of Bpvotioos, i. 35 
Byrne, Phelim, case of, ii. 1 16 



CAIiAIS, privateers from, iL 104 
Calderwood, David, banishment irf, 
i. 333 

Calthrop argues on behalf of Valentine, 
i. 145 

Cambridge, the University of, resist- 
ance to land's claim to visit, ii. 253 

Canons, the English, adapted with 
ameodmenta in Ireland, ii. 143 

Canterbury, Archbishop of. Bee Abbot, 
Oeotge ; and Land. William 

Capuchins, proposed establishment of, 
io the Queen's household, i. 134 

Cardinal Infant, tbe, enters Germany, 
ii. 63 ; takes part in the victOTT of 
Niirellingen, S4 ; arrivesm the Nether- 
lands, 85 ; defbudl tbe Netherlands, 
101 ; invades France, 268; moneyfbr 
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hia aim; conTejed to Dunkirk bj 
WiDdsbank'B order, 269; promueito 
acknowledge tHe validity of the Eng- 
lish Ashing liceneee, 333 
Cardiiul't hat offered to Land, ii. 3 
CareT. Thomai, his linea on tfae death 

of OrutAvna, i. 353 
Csrlisle, Earl of (Jamre Hay), his mia- 
a Toria, i. 6 ; advix^tM a Spa- 



1 alliai 



i. 7 ; returns b 



land, 9; large eipeiiditDre of, 133; 
IsLter of Wentworth to. 281 ; named 
a commisaioner Co treat with Francs, 
ii. 95 ; decIaFea his readiness to accept 
moat of the teaching of the Chnrch of 
Bom*. 341 

CamaiTon, Loid (Bobsit Doranr), ori- 
tidiies Strode'a play, ii. 356 

Cartirright, ■William, his Jfojffl/ Save 
performed at Oxford, ii. 358 

Csry, Lorenio, imposed apon ths Irish 
army by the King, ii. 125 

Gary, Lneins, dismissed from the Irish 

Casale, r&ieing of the siege of, i. 136 

Ciuiara, Habington's, ii. 48 

Castelrandary, battle of, i. 257 

CasCleton, Visconnt (Nicholaa Saander- 
son), his bailiff strips lead from the 
church at Saiby, ii. 210 

Catechising to enpersede preaebiag in 
the afternoon, i. 163 

Catherine Cree, See St. Catharins 
Cree 

Catholics, Che English, dread of their 
foereose, ii. 230, 332; payments U> 
the Ewhegner of, 233 ; dissensions 
between the Jesuits and the Mcolai 
der^ of, 234 

Catholics, the Irish, position of, ii. 108 ; 
mnanres of relief for, 1 1 1 ; Falkland's 
difficulties with, 115 ; threats of en- 
forcing the fines of, 120; conduct of 
their party in Parliament. 139; Went- 
worth B intention respecting, 141 

Care, Mr., Buspended by Brent for non- 
conformity, li. 209 

Celibacy, opinion of MasfingeT 00, ii. 
67 ; Paniani's report of English opi- 
nion on clerical, 240 

Cerentoniee of the Church, diflbrences 
about the, i. aS 

ChalredoD, Bishop of. Set Bishop, 
'William ; and Smith, William 

Chambers. Sichard, committed tor con- 
tempt of the Council, i. 16 ; bailed by 
the King's Beach, but proceeded 
against in the Star Chamber, 17; 
petitions ths Hou«e of Commons, 54; 



CHI 
hit MntflDce in tha Star Chamber, 
109 ; refuses to sign a form of snb- 
missioa to it, and queatioDB its juris- 

dietion in the Court of Excheqaei. 
110; soFTiee rendered to the (Oontly 
by, III; fails to obtain a hearing in 
the Ezeheqaer, 205 ; attempts to get 
a decision fiom the Court of King's 
Bench on the legality of ship-moDsy, 

Channel, the EogUsh, Undsey's fleet in, 
ii. loo; nmonr of aaeaflght in, 99 

Chaplains, employment of. in prirate 
&milieB, discouraged by Laud, i. 163; 
ii-7 

Charles I., King of England, his dis- 
posal of Buckingham's offices, i. I ; 
assomes the direction of afihirs, 3 ; 
hia foreign policy, a; considers the 
poaribility of helping Denmark and 
mn]dng peace with France, 5 ; his 
relationi with tha Queen, 6; inriteB 
the Abbot of ScagLia to En^ad, j ; 



kingham, 8 ; promisee erentnal 
aid to Denmark, 9 ; reenlts of hia 
diplomacy, 10 ; ground taken by him 
in the dispute on Tonnage and 
Poundage, 13 ; his clerical appoint- 
ments, 21; issues a dsclaratiou on 
religion, 35 ; hia lesolutioa about 
ToDonge and Poundage, 44 ; his iso- 
lation, 45 ; assures the CMnmons that 
be wisbee to hare Tonnage and 
Pomidage by their grant, jo ; aaauras 
the Commone that religion is safe in 
his hands, 60 i reuses to prosecute 
Coain, 66 j orders the priests aaised 
at Clerkenwell to be released on bail, 
78 ; intarrenes in fcroor of the Cus- 
tom House officers, 85 ; attempts to 
avert a rupture with the Commons, 
89 : sends fbr the mace of the Honsa 
of Commone, 97; preparrs to force 
the doors, 99 ; dissolTes Parliament, 
100 1 justiiles his act, loi ; his 
changed position, loz; his auger 
against Miot, 104; his proclamation 
against fkUe rumours of another Psf- 
liament, 105 ; is dissatisfied with the 
opinion of the judges on the impri- 
soned memberfl. 114; ie displeased 
with the delay of the judgee in giving 
their opinion on tbe demurrers of the 
prisoners, 117; reftues ta [ffodnce the 

S'souers in Court, 120; nature of hin 
ilings with the judges, 122; con- 
tinuae to expect to rt^n tha Pala- 
tinate by diplomacy, 123; otfira to 
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help tim Kii^ of DeonuTk, 125 ; 
in^es peace with Fmnce, 136; Mcda 
VaiM M Holland, 137 1 hears of the 
Treaty of Labeck and of Rohan's 
rebellion, laS; duappioTra of the 
Trench attadc upon the Hn^oeootE, 
1391 sends Roe to the Baltic, 130; 
heeitatcfl between the French and the 
Spanish allianiie, 131 ; resolves to 
open DF^tiaUons with Spain, 1321 
hiB TsUtioDS with the Qneen, 113; 
objects to a Catholic Bisbop in nee 
binuebold, 134; continnes his nego- 
tiation with Spain, 135 ; senda Vane 
back to ths Hogae to offer to mediate 
with Spain, 136; snapende Chief 
Buon Walter, 141 ; his foaling to- 
wards Eliot, 150; his instmctions to 
the Bishops, 163 ; protests his die- 
^proval of Dndleya paper of advice, 
173; weakness of his foreign polii^, 
207; vishei) to mediate between Spain 
and the Dntdi, 20S ; is dissati^ed 
with the progieBS of the negotiations 
at Hadnd, 209 ; allows Hunilton to 
levy TolunteecB tor Qostavas, 214; 
receives the news of the Treaty of 
Madrid, 315 ; diMatisfled that Sptun 
does not at anoe restore the Pslatinate, 
316 ; tells Goloma he may possibly 
assist Qostavas, 217 ; refosee to take 
np the canaeof Maryde]t[edicis,326; 
opens negotiations with QitstaTns; 
339 i his ^tem compared with that 
of Ferdioand II,, 330; plans an alli- 
ance with the Emperor and Spain, 
331; fffosea to reinfbrce Hamilton, 
233 ; D^otiates further with Gnsta- 
vns, 336; receives the demands of 
GnstAvnt, 338 ; sends connte^propo- 
sitions. 339 ; draws nearer to ^ftuice, 
340; receives St. Chanmont coldly, 
341 ; bronght on the stage by Mas- 
singer, 344 ; bis ofi^ rejected by 
Gnstavns, 348; imposes silence on 
the gnzettee, 349; proposes that 
Frederick shedl take the place of Qns- 
tavns, 350; boost of material pro- 
sperity at the Conrtof^ 251 ; invites 






352 



his 



{'ealonn- of a conqnest of the Sranish 
letherlandi by the French or Dntch, 
254; makes ofen to Spain and the 
Flemish nobility, 355; inatmcts Bos- 
well to prevent an arrangement 
between the Dutch and the Spanish 
Netherlands, 256 ; asks Spain to sur- 
render Dunkirk, and makes advances 
to France, 3j8i is ineliued to join 



again, 360; bbdiIh to est Uienstjema 
to ^ve up the fortresses in the Pola- 
tiimte to Us nephew, 360 ; receives 
Bichelien's terms by Jerome Weston, 
261 : confloes Holland for cballengiog 
Weston, 263 ; releases him, 364 ; pro- 
motes the repair of St. Paul's, 391 ; 
inteivenes in the dilputee at Oxf^d, 
294; presents Sibbes to a vicarage, 
310; presents George Herbert to 
Bemerton, 317 ^ issues an act of revo- 
cation in Scotland, 34S ; arranges for 
the conimiitation ti tithes, 350; is 
crowned in Scotland, 353 ; presses the 
carrying of the Govemmeut Bills 
through theScottishpBrliBment,362; 
holds a consultation on the proposed 
new Prayer Book for Scotland, 363 ; 
orders the Scottish clergy to wear 
snrplieee, 363; pardons Bolmerino, 
371 ; a™[ntfl Spottiawoode Chanoel- 
lor of Scotland, 373 1 names Lettd 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ii. ■ ; de- 
clares that no layman must hold the 
clergy in dependency, 9; orders ths 
suppression of abuses at SL Paul's, 
II ; pronounces sentence in ths case 
of the Ckimmnnion Table at St. Gre- 
gory's, (5 ; reftiBea to interfere with 
the Settlements in Massachusetts, 23 ; 
interferes in the question of the 
Somersetshire wakes, 35 ; orders tlia 
republication of the Deciamlvm of 
BpotU, 27 ; saves the lives irf tlw 
I^CBshire witches, 32 ; references to 
in Butriomiutix, 36; suggests to 
Shirley the plot of T%e Oanetter, 38 ; 
sends Henry Jermyn from Court, 47 ; 
neglects theLeagneof Heilbronn, 50; 

Crmits Nethereole to levy a benevo- 
ice, 5 1 ; withdraws his permission, 
53 ; mnkes proposals to the revolu- 
tionists in the Spanish NetherlondH, 
53; is betrayed by Gerbier, 54; is 
courted by France and Spain, 57 ; his 
overtures to Spain, 5S ; imprisons 
Nethereole. 59; makes presnng offers 
to Spain, 60 ; receives young Ozen- 
fitjjema coolly, 64 : conceals t^e whole 
truth aboat Ship-money from the 
Council, 67 ; pats forward a claim to 
the sovereign^ of the seas, 69 ; orders 
Coke's papers to be seiied, 70; dis- 
misses Chief Justice Heath, 73 ; ap- 
ivoves of Holland's proeeedinfrs in the 
Forest of Dean, 76 ; legal c 
of hisabsolntis ' 

posed partition 
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So ; ii dietnuted by Oli t&rex, IS t ; giTea 
■dTico to hiB iiit«r, 86; preaUB an 
alliance with Spain, S7 ; is aatitfied 

with the reception of the first Sbip- 
money writ, 90 ; Tiflitfl PortL&nd on 
his dwth-bed, 91 ; keeps the direction 
of ibreign affairs in his oifd liaiid«> 
and urges SpeJa to conclude a treaty 
with him, 93: is annojedat the cloae 
allianea between Fruiee and the 
Netherlands, 94 ; repels the proposals 
of Fiance, 95 ; orders oat the mnstera, 
96 ; giyee instmctioni to Linds^, 
97; is disappointed by Spain, 98; 
nrgsa Lindsay la do something. 100 ; 
jnsista on having his flng Boluted, 
■01 ; is vithont sUies, 102 ; exas- 
perates the Dutch, 103 ; criticism on 
nifl foreign policy, 105 ; oOere the 
Graces to Irefand, no; sends Went- 
Tortb to Ireland, 117; assni«sWenl- 
worth of his support, ilo; his rela- 
tions with Wentworth. 125 ; refUses 
an Earldom to Wentworth, 140; 
orders the dissolution of the Irish 
Parliament, 143 ; thinks of aakiag 
the Emperor for ths Palatinate, 179; 
pardons Southampton for encroach- 
meuts in the Mew Forest. 181 ; his 
conduct about the enlargement of 
Bichmond Park. 184; thinks of giving 
the Treasury to Cottington, 185 ; 
raftuas to punish Begg, 1S8 ; a^ 
the opinion of the judges on Ship- 
money, 1921 makes often to Spain 
and the Emperor, 195 ; proposes an 
exchange of Lormina for the Pala- 
tinate, 196 ; insists on the title of 
Electoral Highnasa being giren to bis 
nephew, 198; turns against the French 
for revising to gire it, 199; enforces 
the payment of Ship-maney, 201 ; 
refuses to allow the exemption of t^e 
children of foreigners from attendance 
at Church, 223; appoints Windebank 
to receive Panzani, 236; wishes for 
an underBtanding with tbe Pope, 137 ; 
objects to the reception of a Catholic 
Biebop in England, 238; permits the 
Queen U> receive an agent itom liome, 
240; is warned by Land agunst 
making advances to Borne, X42 ; gives 
instnictions to Brett, 243 ; visits the 
Queen's chapel, 244 ; decides on ap- 
pMnting JusoD Tieasnrer, 345 ; makes 



the appoiotment, 246; support! Land 
in bringing lAdy PUrbeek to punish- 
ment, 350 ; his government as defined 
by Coke, 253 ; proposes to vint 
Oxford, 354; arrives at Oxford, 256; 
order* the isjne of Seldea'a Mare 
CTounmi, 260 ; insists npon his right 
to payment for Cshing-lieenseH from 
the Dutch, 264 ; gives inftructions t« 
Arundel for hi s embassy taVieniia,26j; 
opens fresh negotiBtians with Franeo, 
26S ; sends Windebank into cooflne- 
0001,269; failjBto satisfy the French 
of his sincerity, 270 ; recalls Arundel, 
271 ; continues to hope that his diplo- 
macy will be success^, 272 ; illnstra- 
tionof his constitutional principles in 
the Charter of Maryland, 28S; external 
legality of his Oovemment, 293 ; an- 
thorises Wentworth to proceed ugaiost 
Hountnorris, 29S ; takes money from 
Loflns for the Irish Vice Treasurer' 
sbip, 306 ; expresses his approval of 
Wentworth's conduct, 310; again re- 
ftiB as Wentworth an Earldom, 312; 
reeeiTas Danby's letter of remon- 
strance,3lS; resists thedsmandofihe 
courtiers for war and a Parliament, 
316; prepares to assist his nephew 
indirectly, 3(7; receives fresh oter- 
tures from France, 31S; again con- 
sults (he judges on the legality of 
Ship-money. 320; aeoepts the Treaty 
proposed by France. 325 ; asks Went- 
worth hia opinion of the Treaty with 
Fiance, 326; finds that the Treaty ia 
referred by Fiance to the considora- 
tjon of its allies, 333; turns again 
to Spain and att^^pts to induce the 
Dutch to accept hie fishing-licenses, 
334; and to obtain ftvm theSpaniards 
as acknowledgment of their validity, 
335; orders Northumberland to induce 
the Dntch to take the licenseSi 336 
Charles Lewis, Elector Palatine, the 
fortresses in the Palatinate demanded 
in hie name, i. 260 ; acknowledgment 
of hia rights by the League of Heil- 
bronn, ii. 50; proposed expedition to 
the Palatinate ot, 58; position as- 
signed by the Treaty of Prague to, 
103 ; demand to be made to the 
Emperor on behalf of, 1 79 ; vitf ta 
England, 197 ; receivea the title of 
Electoral Highness from Necolalde. 
198; visits Oxford, 256; pension 
allowed to, 272 ; fleet to bo put oat 
for, 31S ; plan tor aendii^ him nndar 
the French flag, 31J 
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CHA 
Charles, Prince, birth of, i. 173 
Cbaniac^ Boron, offere French help to 
tbe Dutch, i. 359; rsfnees the title of 
Blectorat Highneu to Charles Lewis, 
ii. 198 
Charter of Hnntingdon. See Hnnting- 

Chatfannenf, Marquia of, French am- 
bawador in England, recommeiidi 
Charles to eall a Parliament, i. 131; 
attsmpts talrain over the Qneen, 133 ; 
teturne to nance, 236; detection of 
his iotrignei, 137; is imprisoned, 
*63 

Cfaaimcej, Ch&tlea, redata the removal 
of ths Commnnion Table at Ware, ii. 
ai7 

ChaTortli, Lord (George Chaworth}, 
brings a message to the Qneen from her 
mother, i. Zz6 ; is imprisoned, 2Z7 

Chester, Bishop of. 8fi Bridgman 

Chetham, Humphrtiy, coUpcts Ship- 
money in lAncaahire, ii. 190 

Cherrease, Dachess of, intercession of 
Henrietta Maria for, ii. 197 

Chichester, Bishop of. iSar Sfoatagiie, 
Kchan) 

Christian IT., King of Denmark, asks 
Charles for help, i. 5 ; eventnal aid 
promised to, 9 ; aids the citizens of 
Btralsund, 133; is an friendly terms 
with Sweden, 124; help ofiered b; 
Charlee to, 135 ; signs the Treaty of 
Liibeck, 138 

Chnrch of England, the, doctrinal con- 
troversies in, i. 30; its public acts, 
J9 ; the King's headship of, 65 ; its 
authority in controrersie* of bith 
questioned. 6j; opinion of a Com- 
mittee of the Commons on the sources 
of its jurisdiction, 87; itoyal autho- 
rity OTsr, 158; toleration in, 195 ; 
Land's rieir of the King's relation 
to, ii. 9 ; effect of Laud's control of, 
331 

Cbnrch of Ireland, Uie, condition of, ii. 
13S; WeDtvorth'i management of, 
133. 14a 

Churcb property, spoliation of, ii. 210 

Churchman, the new, ballad on, ii. 133 

Church-membership, the foundation al 
pulitical rights in Massachusetts, i. 
193 

Churehvants. masters held in, ii. 31 1 

Clanrii^rd. Eari of ( Rie bard De Buigh ), 



Clare, Earl of (^ho HoUei}, receirei 



Dudley's ^per of advieo, i. 173; 

prosecution and pardon of, 173 
Clergy, social pontion of tlie, i. 316; 

maintenance of the Scottish, 331, 

351 ; relations with the gentry of the 

English, ii. 333 
ClerkenweU College, the, treatment of 

the prieate seized at, i. 77 
Cloth, manufacture of in Ireland, dis 

conraged by Wentworth, ii. 137 
Coke, Clement, dedores Weston to be 

an enemy to the Commonwailth, i.97 

— air Edward, death of, and seimre of 
his papers, ii, 70 

— Sir John, brings in a bill on Tonnsge 
and Poundage, i. 51 ; appears on be- 
half of tbe Ooremment, 83; brii^a 
message £com the Kiitt in defence of 
the Custom EosM o&ers, 86 ; jna> 
tiaaa Chariss's elum to the sove- 
reignty of the seas, it. 67 ; appointed 
Commissioner of the Treasniy, 92; 

_-__- ^_ tjgatwitli 

I Oiford, 



Vjsn'i 



directa Arundel t 



Coloma, Don Carlos de, currespoods 
with Weston, i. 129 ; arrives as 
ambassador in England, 209; takes 
leave of Charles, 216 ; (Maries's con- 
versation with, 317; brought on the 
stage by Massinger, 344 

Commissioners for the relief of debtors, 
i.200; fortberelief of thapoor, 201 ; 
for depopnlatioa, ii. 1 73 1 for pardon 
ing encroachments in Dean and 
Essex Forests, 1S3 ; to treat with 
Fnnce, 194 ; for the Colonies, 
27s 

Committee on Religion, ordered to re- 
port, i, 53 ; report of, 53 ; inquires into 
Montague's pardon, 69 ; resolutions 
on reLigiou prepared by a sub-com- 
mittep, 87 

Commons. House of, its supnniaey at 
stake in [he question of Tonnageand 
Ponndege, i. 14 ; demands the suppres- 
sion of Arminianism,30i proceeiuugs 
of, at the opening of a second sesBion, 
46; question of pririlege raihied in, 
48 ; applauds the King's speech on 
'lonnage and Pondage, 51 ; ite reso- 
lution on religion, 59; qHostiona the 
legality of Montagne's Gonseeratioo, 
62; questions the pardon to Si bcborpe 
and others, 66 ; qaestjons the validity 
of part of the 30th Article, 67 ; en- 
tertains charges against Neile, 68- 
77 ; objects to the release of the 
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con 



[aiesU sailed at Clerkenirall, 78 ; 
tarns BguD to ToDnBge and Ponndige, 
78 ; commits a sheriff af London lo 
the Tower, 79 ; s«nda a mnsaAe an 
Tonnage and Poimdage to the Conrt 
of £ieh«quai, and c^ts the CuBtina 
HoiLse officers to the bar. 8z; resalTFe 
that Rolle is to hare pririlege tor hiB 
goods, S5 ; resolntiuns on religion 
prepared bja ■nb-eommittee of, S71 
adjoiunment of^ prODoonced b; the 
^eoker, 89 1 adopts Eliot'i resolu- 
tions and adjourns itnelf, 99 ; Laud's 
comments on its proceedings, 154 
CoDunons, imprisoned members of the 
House of.theircooimittalii.icio ; qnea- 
tioDs put to, 103 ; case against, sub- 
mitted b^ Heath to the judges, 1 13 ; 
liz of their number apply for a Auiau 
cerpiH, iij ; information in the Star 
Chamber against, 116; demurrer of, 
117; thBirapplicationforhwlargned 
in the Eing^ Bench, llS; tbey are 
not produced in oonrt, izi ; are left 
in prison through the Long Vacation, 
132; bail offered to them on con- 
dition that they bind themsalrefl to 
good behaTiour, 137; relhMd by 
them, 138; three of them appear be- 
fore the Eing'e Bench, 144 



hood 

ConunQBion Table, the, portion of, 
settled by Elimbeth, i. 2g; pnctica! 
arrangement of, 30 ; remoTal of, at 
Gr»ntluim, 31 ; dedidoii of WiUiami 
on its place, 32 ; its position at 
Fawley, 65 ; mored io Wincherter 
Cathedral, 77 ; removal of, at I*m- 
beth, iL la; direction of WilliamH 
about, at Leicester, 13 ; case of the 
lemoTol of, at St Gtegorj'B, 14 ; the 
King's decision about, 1 5 ; remoTed 
at Dublin, 133 ; general ocder lor the 
removal of, 114 ; statement of Iwtud 
on its position, 214, note I ; cases of 
its removal, 216, Z17 

Con, Qeorge, cbosen as the Pope's agent 
with the Queen, ii, 242; is presoutat 
tho King's visit to Oxford, 258 

Confession, sacramental, !^nzaai's 
report of English opinion on, ii. 
240 

Connaup;ht. promise of the King to 
abstain from planting, ii. Ill, 113, 
note I ; Wentworth's plan for the 
settlement of, 135; proposed plaalA- 
tion of, 147,; Wentworth's Tisit to 
152 



a the. 



Conseciatioa of chiirchee, c 

the, i. 288 ; ounion (^ Hooker 01 
Aid. not« 1 

Contarini. Alvise, Venetian ambastb- 
dor, mediates between 'BIngUnit and 
Fiance, i. 5 ; gains over the Qneen, 
6 ; the saccess of th« negotiation as- 
cribed to him, 127 

Contributions for the support of an 
Irish army, granted, ii. 113; pro- 

Conversians by the Jesuits, ii. 235 
Convocation, its powers according to 
the King's dedaration, i. 36 ; its 
aothority questioned by the Com- 
mons, 67 
— the Irish.Wentworth's dealings with. 



h pB>perty. See Don- 



I. 142 
Convoy of S| 

kirk 

Conway, tJie Brst Yiscoont (Edward Con- 
way), resigns the Secretaryship, and 
becomes President of the Council, i. 
9 1 dea^ of, 236 

— the iKood Viscount (Edward Con- 
wayl, Wentworth's iatl*r to, on his 
conduct to Monntnotria, ii. 302 

Cook, AJan, bis conduct as chanoeUor 
of Kilmore, ii. 129 

Corbet, Bichard, Bishop of Norwich, 
his remarks on pews, ii. 17 

Corbie, capture of, by the Cardinal In- 
fiint, ii. 369; recapture of by the 
French, 271 

Cork, Earl of (Bichard Bojie), ap- 
pointed Lot^ Justice, ii. 117 ; blame 
of wishing to exact the fiecnsaucy 
fines thrown on, izt ; stni^sd of 
church property, 132 ; tomb erected 
by him pulled down, 133 

— Lady, her tiMnb remorea, ii. 133 
Coronation of Charles in Scotlud, i. 
„3S3.3SS ,. . .. 
Corporations, new monopolismg, 11. 313 
Correr, Anzolo, Venetian ambassador, 

his remarks on the axaction of ship- 
money, ii. 90 

Coryton, WlUiam, strikes a member of 
the HoQse of Commons, i. gx ; urges 
the reading of Eliot's resolutions, 96 ; 
is arrested, lOO; is released after a 
short imprisonment, 103 

Cosin, John, assists Hontague in print- 
ing ApptUoCaaarem, i. 22 ; (mblishas 
a Booi of DtvotKai, 13 ; his dislike 
of Puritanism, 24 ; receivee a pardon. 
39 ; bis proceedings at Durham, 63 ; 
his conversation about the ro^ 
supremacy, G J i his pardon questJoned 
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by the CommoDB, 66 ; is charged with 
reading Tie Frrparalirmi for lie 
Matt, 76 ; hia ■ennon on p«fice, 
196; &naiig;enient of hia choidi, 
3'7 

Cottington, Lord (Francis Cottington), 
negotintu vith the Abbot of Sraglia, 
i. Z31 ; congTatulat«B Vane od bis 
DBgotiatIrm with Qastaviu, 249 ; ap- 
pointed to treat with Necolalde, li. 
5S ; carriM a mwaage from Portland 
to Land, 91 ; named a Commiisaioiier 
of the Treatmrj, gx; oppoeea Laud, 
■63; hie chanicteT, 163; becomes 
Hiuteiof tba Waidi, 165; defends 
the Soap Company, 1 70 ; in faTonr 
with the Qneen, 18^; his dispute 
with lAud nboat Bichmood Park, 
184; his etioQg hopes of the Treasury, 
1S5: lakes B^'b part in the Star 
Chamber, 1S7 ; his chance of the 
IrensureTship diminishes, 1S9 ; takes 
offhia hat when the Pope's name is 
iDentioned, 340 ; laughs at Panzani's 
fear that Pacliameiit will be Bun- 
moned, 241 ; eipectation tliat he will 
be appointed Treasurer, 344 ; finds 
that ne is not to be TMsnirer, and 
mjBtifles Smeterre, 245 ; his charecteF 
of Land, 355 ; said to have been 
bribed by Onate, 369 ; is offered a 
bribe by Loftus, 306 ; offers to the 
Xing tbe bribe sent him br Loitus, 
30? 

CoUlngton, Sir Francis, becomes a 
Privy CoaDcilloT, i. 8 ; is appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Anha^sadDr to Spain, 131 ; takes the 
part of tjpain against Charles, 135 ; 
opens negotiations at Madrid, 309 ; 
loopoees a secret league against the 
Ihitefa, 311 ; signs the secret treaty, 
3l6; created a Peer, 317. SeeCat- 
tiogton, Lord 

CoUoD, John, inflaenee of Sibbes upon, 
i. 309 ; emigrates to Hassaebiuetts, 
a. 3/ 

— Sir Bobert, I>udl«r'8 paper of adyicB 
found in his library,). 173 j prose- 
cution and pardon <tf, 173 ; death of, 
«74 

Cooncil. Set Privy Council, 

— of the North, the, Wentworth'a 
speech in, i. 39 ; disrespect ehown to 
Wentworth in, 376 ; its want of Par- 
liamentaij authoritj, 379; ilHJaris- 
diction attacked. 283; defendai by 
Wentworth against prohibitions, 383 ; 

■ to, 38s 



Council, of War, nts as a court-martJal 

on Moanlnorris, ii, 299 
Court of Wards, erected in Ireland, ii. 

Corenbx Lord (Thomas CoTentn), 
Lord Keeper, remonstrates with die 
judges about bailing Chambers, i. 17; 
argues against the dissolution of 
Parliament, lOO; votes far a lenient 
sentence on Sherfleld, 304 ; attacks 
Portland, ii. 65 ; his speech to the 
jadBe8,I73; explains theKing'sclMm 
to the BOTereignty of the seas, 174; 
annonncee that Ship^mooey must he 
paid by the inland counties, 175 

Cnne, Sir Robert, charges Cosin with 
reading The Pr^arationjor lie Matt, 
i. 76 

Crasbaw, Richard, hie verses prefixed 
to Shelfbrd's Five Ditcourtft, ii. 

236 

Craveo, Lord (William Craven), assists 
Kethersole in railing money it^ the 
Palatinate, ii. 53 ; offras money to- 
wards the Beet to be fitted out for 
Charles Lewis, ^18 

Crew, Chief Justice, effect of hie dis- 

Croke, SirOeoi;^, Justice of the King's 

Bench, his opinion oa the legality of 
Ship-money, ii. 193 
Cromwell, 01iver,hiB &mily history,!. 71 ; 
his youth and marriage, 72 ; becomes 
member for Hantingdou, 73 ; his con- 
version, 74 ; his first speech in 2ttt- 
liameot, 75 ; ol^jects to the results of 
the new charter for HDntingdan,303i 
removes to St. Ives, 203 

— Robert, settles at Huntingdon, i. 73 

— Sic Hemy, the Qolden Enight, i. 71, 
72 

— Sir Oliver, sells Hinchinbrook, i. 73 

— Sir Richard, distinguishes himself at 
the court of Henry VIII., i. 71 

Crosby, Sir Piers, expelled from the 



Cmcifli, objected to bjBemnrd, i. 297; 
Ferrar'a reason for not using, 314 ; 
employment of a, at lAmbeth, ii. 

Curie, Walter, Kshop of Winches- 
ter, ii. 18 

Custom House, officers of the, supported 
by the Council, i. 16 ; called to the 
bar of the House of Commons. 83 ; 
supported by the King, 85 

Customs, increase of, ii. 178 
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DAI 



T\AINBS, Mr., dou oot -weai a tox- 

Danby, E»rl of {Henry DanTera), nuned 
as Lord Deputy of IreUnd, ii. tl6; 
wrilea to the King to remonBtnto on 
the levy of ehip-monej, 314 



tioation, i. 164; forbidi Uis nmoTal 
of a painted window, 303; recsire* 
Sherfleld's submiasion, 304 
!Daveapon, Chriatopbir, pullUbes Dna, 
Satura, Gratia, it. 237 

— John, attempU <« establish hinuelf 
as miaiitor at Amaterdam, and goea 
to New England, ii. 33 

DaTaj, Sir Fnmcia, eomplaioa of faTOni 
shown to tha Clarkenwell Jesuit*, i. 
77 

Day of DapsB, the, i. 224 

Dean, the Forast of, Holland's Jnstice- 
aeat in, ii. 73 ; commissioa for grant- 
ing pardons for aDcroBchmentB in, 183 

Dsclaration of Sporta, the,pabtiahedby 
the King, ii. 27; ocdered to be road in 
ehnrchea, 28; refdsal to read, 212 

— on Religion, tha King's, i. 35 ; Ehot'a 
criticiam on, 55 ; the (^iTinista 
mainly affectol by, 61 

— on the dissolution of Parliameat, 
published b; the King, i, loi 

DefectiTB titles, Wentworth's plan of 
compounding for in Ireland, li. 13S; 
act passed to confirm those for which 
compoaitions have been paid, I40 

Delft, chuich of the Merdiant Adveu- 
tueniBt,u. 20i the Player Book in- 
troduced at, 21 

Denbigh, I^dy, applies to Coain fbr a 
book of devotions, i. 23; refruiu 
from inciting the king against laij 
Purbech, ii. 250 

DennisoD, Dr., his personal abase of his 
paiishioaen, ii. 211 

Dapopnlationa, Commission on, ii. 1721 
fines for, 313' 

DeM, Saitira, Gratia, pahlicatiou of, ii. 
337 

DeTOtions, Cosin'a Book of, i. 23 ; criti- 
cism^ on it by Burton and Prynne, 25 

D'Ewes, Sir Simonds, his enthosiaiim at 
the victoriea of QustsTua, i. 231 ; his 
antiquarian seal, 268 ; hia view of the 
diasolution of Parliameat, 269; his 
remarks on the Battle of Nordliugan, 
ii. 85 ; hia opinioo "' ' 



Digges, Sir Dudley, supports ^m 
a«aiaBt EHio^ i, 84; t&kes no part in 
the proceedings of tha last day [tf 
the Session, 90 

Difovtiya/ WiielxTaJi, Reginald Seot'% 
ii. 29 

Divine !Right of Episcopacy, defendod 
b^Neile, i. 1S5 

Dinne Right of Kings, litUe said about 
the, il 293 

Donauworth, OnstaTus at, i. 339 



France in Germany, i. 5 ; becomes 
Secretary of Slate, 9 ; his opinion of 
the sentance on Eliot, 149 ; death of, 
236 

Doraet, Earl of, (Edward Sackvillo), 
directs the reprieve of the priests 
seized at Clerkenwell, i. 78 

Douglas, Sir Kobert, chosen as th» 
Queen's sgent at Rome, but diea 
soddenly, ii. 242 

Dover, a Dutch ship chnsed into the 
roads 0^ ii. 98; Engliah vessels pil- 
laged in the Straits of, 103 

Drummond, William, of Hawthomdeo, 
his letter to the King oa behalf of 
Balmeiiuo, i. 369 

Dublin, Irish notables assembled at, ii. 
112 ; msss openly celebrated at, tI5 ; 
seiEure of monastic buildings at, 1 1 7 ; 
imprisonment of the Sheriff of, ftil bis 
conduct at an election, 137 

Dudley, Sir Robert, his paper of adrica 
shown to the King by Wentwortb, i. 
170 

Dolwicb, eonseenbon of a chapel at, i. 
288 

Dunfermline, - Earl of (Alexander 
Seton), his jealoi^y of the Bishc^ 
■•345 

Dunkirk, Bofibnug ofBniliah ctHnmeiCB 
from the privalaersoCi. 13 ; convoy 
of Spanian money to, 2 1 7 ; impor- 
tance of the position of, ii. 57 ; pro- 
posed attack bythe French and Dutch 
on, 78 ; proposed engagement with 
Spain to defend, 80; activity of the 
privateers of, 95 ; expected siege of, 
96 ; a Dutch ship chased into Dover 
roads by the privateers of, 98; 
Charles declarea his intention to vin- 
dicate liis subjects'rightto tnde witb, 
103 ; attack on theDatch fishing boala 
W the privateers of, 104 ; interMt of 
&iffland inkeefNogitoDt of the hands 
of the FreiKh, to; ; money convoyed 
to, 199; vessela ooovoyed to, nii 
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DUN 

expected attack bj tlie French on, 

263 ; monej convoyed to, bj Winde- 

bank's onler, 169 
IhiQDe, John, miscondact of, ii. Z74 
Durham, Bishop of. SreNeile, Richard; 

HowBOD, John ; and Morton, Thomas 
— the Cathedral of, ceremonies in, i. 63; 

Smnct's nennoD in, 64 
Durie, John, his plan for a reconcUiatioQ 

of FrotestaDt cbnrcbes, ii. 19 
l>atch merdiaDta in LondoD docline to 

pav Tonnage and Poundage, i, 107 
Dutch Kepublic. See SUtes Qenrial 



EDICT of Beetitntion, the, inue of, bj 
the Emperor, L 124; supported by 
the Elector ot Bamria, and opposed 
bj the HecUir of Sniony, 319; its 
suspension counselled 1^ OliTaiee, 
230 ; refusal of the Emperor to 
modify, 229 ; abandoned by the Em- 

Emnborgfa. feeling in, about the carriDgs 
in the ch(^ at Holjiwid, i. 338; 
vieiE of James to, 329 ; ' Black Satur- 
day' at, 346 ; rntry of Charles into, 
353 ; coFcmonies at the King's coro- 
nation at, 3S8 ', the surplice used at 
St. Giles's chnrch at, 361 

KgertOD, Lfldy Alice, tnkes the part of 
the iad^ in Cotniu, ii. 43 

Ehrenbreitslein, garrisoned by the 
French, i. 240; ii. 59 

Sector Pnlatine. Stt Frederick and 
Charles Lewis 

Eleetiess Palatine. 8ee Elizaljetb 

Eliot, Sir Jofan, his speeches on Cham- 
bers's petition and on relif^on, i. 54 ; 
attacks the King's declaration, 55 ; 
proposes toattack the Arminians, 60 ; 
ceDBares Heath for stifling a charge 
against Coein, 68 ; attacks Neile, 69 ; 
proposes to question the farmers of the 
customs, 80; advises the House to 
treat the Custom House ofBcers as 
delinquents, S3 ; insieta on placing 
the queetion of privilege in the fore- 
ground, 84, 86 ; resolves to appeal to 
the countiT, S9 ; speaks to the ques- 
tion of adjonninient, 90 ; piDposes a 
declaration, 91 ; bids the Speaker 
obey the order of the Honse, 92 ; 
threatens the SpealieF with the con- 
uequeucee of r^ual, 93; proposes to 
impeach Weston, 94; eiplaine his 

Cropoeed resolutions, 95 ; bums 
is TSBolutions, 97 ; is impri- 
soned, 100; refuses to ausrer ai^ 



qneetiouE, IC4; is visited in Aa 
■Towflr, 105 ; does not join the other 
prisoners in applying for a habeta 
corpus, 1 15 ; information in the King's 
Bench, brought against, 139; bia 
bebavioor in the Marshalseo, 143 ; 
appears at the bar of the King's 
Bcoich, 144; his sentence, 149; 
feeling ot Charles towards, 150; is 
imprisoned in the Tower, 151 ; re- 
joices at the victories of Gnstavus, 
231 ; receives a mesasge Irom persons 
at court, 231 ; preparee a speech, 
233 ; his stricter imprisonment, 235 ; 
writes The Monaniv of Man, 269; 
hia last letter, 272 ; his last days in 
prison, 273; his death, 274 
Elizabeth, Queen of Engltuid, her ai>> 
rangement about the position of the 
Communion Table, L 391 cauees of 
her success misanderstoiiil in the 
seventeeuth ccntnt^, ii. 122 

— ElectTessPalBtine, and titolar Queen 
of Bohemia, her correspondence vrith 
Roe, i. 125 ; is invited to England, 
252 ; asks Charles for aid for her son, 
ii. 59 ; obtains Nethersole'sreleuse, 60; 
diatrusts Charles's assurances, 80; 

Eroteeta against Chamaci's refusal of 
er son's title, 198 

EndicoU. John, tears the flag out 
of the cross at Salem, ii. 378 

Episcopacy, Divine right o^ defended 
by Keile, i. 185 

Essei, cloth weavHrs of, thrown out of 
work, i. 107 ; Forest Court in, ii. 76, 
172 ; commiBsion for giving pardons 
for BQCruachmentB on the forest in, 
1S3 ; reaistancetaShip-money in 191 
3>6 

— Earl of (Robert Devereni), is 
present at the King's visit to Oxford, 
li. 358 

Enre, Lord (William Enre), de- 
flea the Court of Chancery, i. 379 ; 
his house besieged, 280 

Exchequer, the Conrt of, decides that a 
replevin cannot be saed in thecase of 
goods seized for the King, i, 18; 
meeeage of the House of Commons to) 
82 ; actions brought by Chambeia in, 
110; question of the jnriediction of 
Che Star Chamber before, 142 ; ques- 
tion of Tonnage and Poundage before 
'43 



FAZENHAM, report of the nwtio- 
political visitation of. ii. 309 
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FBlkland, Vucoont (Henrj Cu;), Lord 
DepuCf of IraUud, ii. 1091 iunoa 
wntfi for the electioD of a Farliament, 
bnt il obliged to couDtormand tham, 
114'. his difficaltiM irith the Catho- 
lics, 115; i«caJl ot, 116; ds^ of. 



Ftunine, measnres taken to avert, i. 198 
FarmerB of the Ciutoms, propMiCioo hj 

ElioC to call them to acconct, i. 80 
Favley, position of the Commoaian 

Table at, i. 65 
Femals acton, attacked by Prjzuie. ii. 

— ehuact«n on the stage repreeented 
bj boya. ii. 34 

FeoSees for impropriatimu, case of, in 
the Exchequer Chamber, i. 301; ; ridi- 
culed in Stiode'g Floating IdaiuL, il 
as« 

Ferdinand, Kng of Hnogaiy, takeepart 
in the TieUcy of No^ngen, ii. 84: 
choBSi] king of the Somans, 317 

— the In&nt. See Cardinal Infant, the 

— il., Smperor, insnes the £din. of 
Keetitution, i. 124; dismisses Wal- 
lenatBin, 313 ; refuses to withdraw 
the Ediat, 221 ; orders Tilly to attack 
the Elector of Saxony, 239 ; fbrms a 
cbse alliance with Spain, ii. 63 ; 
agrees to the peace of Prague, loz ; 
his ufler to Ta^Ioc, 200; nijecta 
Amndel'a proposition for the restitu- 
don of the PaJatiwte, 267 

Feria, the Duke of, commands a Spantsb 
fbrce in Alsace, ii. 56, 58 

Ferrar, Nicholas, his early life, i. 31 1 ', 
settles at Little Gidding, 31Z ; chaiBO- 
ter of his life there, 313; arrangement 
of his church, 317; his language 
abont the sanctity of churches, 321 

Fielding, Captain, is sent to distribute 
Licenses amongst the Datch fishing 
vessels, ii. 336 

— Lord, challenges Ooring, i. 263 
Finch, Sir John, Speaker of the Hoose 

of Commons, directs the ai^oumment 
of the House, i. 90 ; is held dowo in 
ills chair, 91 ; refuses \a allow Eliot's 
f«solntiona to be read, 92 ; is threat- 
ened 1^ Selden with deposition from 
the Speakership, 97 ; is npbnided b; 
HaymAD, 981 becomes Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, after taking 
part in the proceedings in the Forest 
of Dean, ii. 73; and in Waltham 
Forest, 76 ; asks the opinion of the 
Jodges on thelegality of 3Mp-mon^, 
193 



FKA 

Fishing Company. See Herring fisharj 
Five Vitdmrm, Shslford's publication 

of, ii. 225 
Flag, the English, a saints claimed tot, 

by Charles, ii. 98 ; granted bj tha 

Dutch, 99 ; compromise proposed by 

Kcbelieu about, 100 
Flax, cultivation of; introduced into 

Ireland by Wentworth, ii. 126 
Fleet, the English Ship-money. 9ee 

Lindsey ,Earl of; and KorthumberUnd, 

Earl of 
Flemish ports. See Dunkirk 
Floating Itlattd, The, acted at Oxfoid, 

u.2se 

Flood, Bud to be Cotton's natural son, - 



17* 

Foljambe, Sir Francis, o 
■'. 173 






Fonteoay-Uareail, Marquis of, out of 
favour with the Qaeen, i. 226; seiaes 
Chateauneuf s correspondence, 327 ; 
attempt made to reconcile the Quean 
to him, 241 

Forbes, John, preaches at Dellt, ii. zo; 
resigns his office, 21 

— Patriii, his early iifb, i. 335 ; hia 
letter on episcopacy, 336 ; becomes 
Bishop of Aberdeen, 338 ; preachea 
at t^e Assembly of Pertii, 340 ; urges 
obedience to t^e Articles of Perth, 
34» 

— William, appointed Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, i. 364; death of, 365 

Ford, quotation jkim, ii. 45 

Foreigners, children of, compelled to 
attend diurch, ii. 323 

Forest Court in Dean Forest, ii. 73 ; in 
Waltham Forest, 76, 172; in tha 
New Forest, 182 

Foulis, Sir David, his connection iritb 
Dttdley's paper of advice, i, 171; 
opposes Wentworth, 278 ; urges Lay- 
ton to refuse obedience, 279; cffera 
to use his influence in the King's 
behalf, 3S0: is sentenced in the Star 
382 

; Qostavus's 
ftoe'i opinion 
u> on alliance with, 243 ; increased 
influence of, after the dt-ath of Cos* 
tavns, 252; ii. 50; seixes Lorraine 
and attacks Aisnce, 56; its treaty 
of assistance with the Nethoclanda, 
78 ; takes Bemhard into pay, and 
otppies the Falatiuite, 87; 00m- 
misaionen named to treat with, 94 \ 
ill-will of Charles towards, 95 ; is ex- 
pected to send a fleet into the ehan- 
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nd, 96 ; d»chreB -mr agsingt Spun, 
98 i &ilB ID its attAck on the SpaaiBh 
Hetlinrluid^ loi ; iti fleet expected 
lo attack Dunkirk, but sails for the 
MediterrsDean, 263: Spanish mTsaion 
i^ 368, 371 ; fresh OTBTtures from, 
319; acceptance bj ObarieB of the 
treatf proposed by, 325 ; treaty re- 
ferred to it* allies by, 333 

Fianceoco della Bota naiU Eagland, i. 
»3a 

Trsnkfbtt, meeting of the League of 
Hmlbronnat, ii. 64 

Fredarick, ElectoT Palatine and titular 
Eiiig of Bohemia, propos&l to lemova 
the ban from, i. aiD; accompanies 
U-ustaTus. 250; proposed by Caorles 
OS the political and military sncceeeor 
of Oostavus, 350 ; death of, 251 

Frederick Henty, Prince of Orange, ro- 
ceiTes Vane's advice to come to an 
agreement with Spain, i. 127 ; he- 
sieges Haitogenhosch, 131; rejects 
Cbatlw's offer of mediation, 3oS ; lays 
liege to Maeetricht, 253 ; takes Maeti- 
tricht, and offers au ^liance to the 
SpHDiah Netherlauds on condition 
that they iritl declare themselree in- 
dependent, 255 ; oppoees peace with 
Spain, 256 ; takes Bbiuberg. ii. 54 

French players in London, ii. 35 

Fuentea, the Harquie of, leiiues to spare 
the Dutch fishennen at the Canunal 
Infant's oilier, ii. 335 

Fondamental Um, the, uae of the phrase 



Qamattr, Vit, plot 
Shiti^by Charles, ii. 38 

Garter, Buckingham's, not girea away 
by Charles, i. 1 

QasUm, Duks of Odeana, intiignee 
againxt mchelien, i. 224 ; takes refuge 
in Lorraine, 325 ; enters Lorraine 
from LiucelnblirK, 340; inTades 
Pnnee, 357 

Ontettea forbidden to print foreign news, 
i-349 

Oenetal Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Stt Aaaembly, the General 

Qsrbier, Balthaior, gives information of 
the proc«ediiigB A Hary de Hedicis, 
i. 335 ; receires a requaet for English 
help to the ooblea of the Spanish 
Netherlands, 354; reeeivee instruc- 
tions from Charles ai lo hie negotia- 



tions with the Revolationiste in the 
Netherlaadi, ii. 53 ; betrays hia 
master's secrets, 54 ; is emptc^ed to 
obtain from the Spanish Government 
at Brassels an acknowledgment of the 
TalidityoftheE— '■-'-"-■-'--"- - - 
335 



I by Pembroke and Dorchester, 
I. 5 ; decreasing influence of Spun in, 
10; decline of English sympathy 
with the Protestants of, 11 ; Wallen- 
stein's soocesses in, 123 ; edict of 
restitutdon in, 134; abaDdonment by 
Christian TV. of the affiuis of, 138; 
landing of Qustavns Adol[Aus in, 
313; diplomat^ of lUchelien in, 318; 
maintenance of the edict of restitu- 
tion in, 331 ; Tictories of Onstavns 
in, 329 ; suggested French protecto- 
rate in, 337; increased influence of 
the French in, 253 ; condition of, after 
the death of QuataTus, i' 



the battle of Nordlizigen, 84; signa- 
ture of the Treat;? of Prague in, io2 ; 
Taylor's description of the wretched 
condition of, 199 ; Arundel's mianon 
to, 30 1 

Gibbons, alleged malpractices of, ii, 73; 
fine imposed on, 75 

Gloucester, Workman's preaching at. 



Goodwill, John, inflnence of Sibbes on, 

i. 309 
Qo^es, Sir Fetdinando, appointed 

Governor of Mesascbvsetts hy the 

Crown, ii. 376 
Goring, George, challenged by Lord 

Fielding, i. 363 ; qnarrew with 

Nethereole, ii. 53; reads Boman 

Catholic book^ 244 
Qormauston, Lord (Nicholas Preston), 

objects to the meeting of a Parlia- 

Cou^ William, his sermons at Black- 
friare, i. 307 ; hit inSnenca, 308 ; hie 
language about the SMietity of 
churches, 33a 
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OoTemment, ideas of the dzteonUi cen- 
tnry on the power of, ii. 113 ; Bcconnt 
of, hy Sir J. Coka, 253 

Oower, Sir Thomas, resists the juris- 
dictioD of the Council of the North, 
i. 283 ; atlcmptcd eirretrt of, 2B3 ; 
impriionment of, lS4 

Oraces for IrelaQd, the ^«po«ed, ii. 
110; issue of, 113; Wentvorth's 
resolntion Sibout, 135; are poitiallj 
ooafirmed bj Parliament, 141 

Omndison, Viscount (Oliver SL John), 
bis goTcmmeDt of Ireland, ii. 107 

Grantham, dispute about the Communion 
Table at, i. 31 

Oral, capture of. by the Dutch, i. 1 1 

QDBtavui AdolphUB. hii plan for n 
£urap«an «ar, i. 5 ; aiJa the citizeoi 
of Stnliund. 133 ; is on fiiendlj 
terms with Denmark, 124; receivra 
permiwdwi M levj troops in England 
and Scol^nd, 130; lands Ln Germany, 
313 ; establisIieB himself in Fome- 
Mnia, Z17 ; his l^eaty with the 
French, 3iS; defeats Till; at Brei- 
tenfeld, Z39 ; receives Vane at 
Wiiizburg. 330 ; his demands re- 
ceired by CbfLrlaa, 235 ; progrma of 
Vane's negotiation. 336 ; his fear of 
French aggrandisement, 237 ; nc- 
quiunts Vane with his final terms, 
238 ; defeats Tilly on the Lech, 239 : 
Boe'Bopiaionof,24i; rejecls Chsrles'B 
offers, 348 

Guthrie, Jidin, Bishop of Uoray.preoche* 
at Edinburgh in a surphce, i. 361 

I of 



H-" 



Habington, William, his Coitara, ii. 
48 

Haig, William, dmwB up a supplication, 
i. 367 ; BBcapes to Holland, 360 

Hamburg, proceeding! in (he EngUeh 
Church at. ii. 19 

Hamilton, Marquis of (James Hamilton), 
receives permiBsion to leyy rolnnteers 
for Gufltavus, i. 314 ; intention of his 
expedition expluned by Charles to 
Colonui, 217; progress of his levies, 
221; charges brought against, 333; 
his reception by the King. 223 ; sails 
for the Baltic, 334 ; dissolution of his 
army, 333 ; his levies alluded to by 
Hoseinger, 245 ; is chosen as the 
King's Counsellor on Scottish affiurs, 
373 ; speaks depreciatingly of Neco- 
IsJde, ii. 199 



HBH 

Hamilton, WiUiun, appointed the 

Queen's Agent at Rome, ti. 249 
Hampden, John,correeponds with Eliot, 

i. 144 ; muBtenj the trained bands in 

a churchyard, ii. 21 1 
Hsnuet, Samuel, Archbishop of York, 

reprimands Kahop Darenant, i. 164; 

death of, ii. 18 ; his Popish Impat- 

Harveet, deficienirr of, in 1630, L 198 
Hay, Sir George, Cbancellor of Scotland, 
sent for to London, i. 350; ci«at«d 
Earl of Sinnoul, 373. Set Kinnonl, 

Head of tbe Chorcfa, the King's title o^ 
explained bv Cosin, i. 65 

fleatn, Sir Bobert, applies to the Court 
of Eicheqaor in Hollo's cose, i. 18 ; 
hie letter to Montofrue. 33 ; hit atten- 
tion called to a conversation about 
tbe headship of tha Choreb. 66 ; ez- 

C'ns by what authority he had 
wn pardons for Sibthorpe and 
others, 66 ; is accused by Eliot of 
stifling a chaiKe against Cosin, 68; 
acknowledges tbat a breech of pri- 
vilege has been conmitted, 79 ; sub- 
mits to the judges quMtion» rdating 
to the imprisoned members, 113; 
brings an information in the Star 
Chamber against the imprisoned 



that the imprisoned members wero 
not bealable, 1 19 ; urges the King 
not to produce Uiem in Court, 121 ; 
givai his opinion on the temu on 
which bail is to be offsred to the 
prisoners. 137 ; brings an infbnnation 
against Eliot, Holies, and Valentino, 
139 ; argnes against them. 144 ; 
replies, 145 ; becomes Chief Jnstice 
of the Common Fleas, 266 ; votes for 
a lenient sentence on She^eld, 304; 
dismissal of, ii. 72 

Heidelberg, siege of, raised by the 
French, ii. 87 

Heilbronn, tbe League of, formed, ii. 
;o ; meeting of, at Frankfort, 64 ; 
its troops defteCed atNordlingen, 84 

Hein, Peter, captures the Plate Fleet, 

Henrietta Maria. Queen of England, 
her relations with her husband^ i. 6 ; 
gives birth to a child who dies after 
two hours, 137 ; does not care to DM 
her Influence witii Charles for pcji- 
ticol objects, 133 ; receives Colam& 
coolly, log ; shows her displeaaore 
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wiUi Fontanay-Marenil, 226 ; 
Charles to owiat Mary de Uedicie, 
337 : attempt made to reconcile 
Fonteoaj to her, 241 ; her letter in- 
t«icepted b7 WeatOQ, 363 ; pleads for 
Holland, 363 ; alleged attack od, in 
Hiitriomaelii, ii. 36: receivea the 
Iddb of Court maaqnen, 37; cha- 
racter of her Court, 46 ; advocates a 
French alliance, 97 ; takes Cottingtun 
into fBTOQr, 183 ; urgeii Saneterre to 
persist in bis negotiatioo, 195 ; sng- 
gasta the exchange of Lorraine for 
the Palatinate, 197 ; supports tbe 
Catholics, 235 ; plan for an exchange 
of agents between the Pope and her, 
238, 240; takes the Prioee to mass, 
241 ; ia urged to take the part of 
Lady Pnrbecki 251 ; orders the repe- 
tition of the Soyal Slavt, 258 
Henry VHI., Wicdebank's abuse of, ii. 



241 



West- 



Herbert, Oeoi^,' hia life 

minster and Cambridge, 1. 314; re- 
iolreson taking orden,3i6; Ualife 
at Bemerton, 317 ; character of his 
portly, 318 ; comparison of, with 
Milton, 319 

Herbert of Cberbnry, Lord (Edvard 
Herbert), his coaTersation with Pan- 



HerltaUe jurisdictions in Scotland, i. 
330, 35a 

Hemng flBhet;, the, the English Cont- 
pany formed for carrying on, ii. 5S ; 
interruption of by the Pnokirk prira- 
teers, 95 ; Dutch boats for, atl&cked by 
Dunkirk priTateers, 104 ; Dutch Tea- 
sels employed in, forced to pay for 
licenses, 263 ; Boswell tries tocome to 
an nndentanding with tke owners of 
Dntefa Tevals smployed in, 334; 
nnderiuuid negotiatioa with the Sp«- 
Diaida to acknowledge the King's 
licenses for, 335 

Hertogeabosch bMoegad by the Dutch, 
i. 131 

Hewat, Thomas, dnwi Qp a Prayer 
Book far Scotland, i. 333 ; his liturgy 
rejected, 353 

Hnylyn, Peter, attacks the feoSees for 
impropriations, i. 306 ; ezsmioes 
Hatriomettix, ii. 35 

Heyman, Sir Peter, attacks Finch, i. 98 ; 
is arrested, 100 ; is set at liberty after 
a short imprisonment^ 103 

Heywood, Tbomas, takes part in writ- 
\tig Tke Laimuim VHtekm, ii. 33 

VOL. U. B 



High Commisaion, Court of, suppresiea 
books treating on predestination, i. 
161; Bernards case in, 297 ; matri* 
monial causes in, 299 ; Antinomlsns 
&nd Sepumtists sentenced by, 299; 
sentence on Vicars in, 301 ; sentence 
on lAdy Eleanor Daviea in, ii. 5; 
fines imposed by, employed in the re- 
pair of St. Paul's, ici ; others search 
to be mtide for Separatists, 23 ; ex- 
amination of Channcey in, 3l6 ; pro- 
ceedings against 'Ward in, 220; gen- 
tlemen summoned before, 224; Lady 
Purbecta ease in, 250 

Einehinbrook giren to Sir Richard 
Cromwell, i, 71 ; sold by Sr Oliver, 
73 

Hobart, Sir Miles, locks the door of the 
Houaa of Commons, i. 93; lets ont 
the Seiijeact-al-artcs, 98 ; is arrested, 
100; applies for a habeiu e«rpia, 1 15; 
is removed to the Tower, 1 20 

Holland. S»e States Oeneml 

— Earl of (Henry Rich), ■beoones 
Uast«r of the Horse, i. I ; suggests 
to Chateauneof to nek Charlea to call 
a Farliameut, 131 ; large expenditnre 
of, 133 ; receives a paper of advice 
from Hoe, 241 ; his weakness as a 
party leader, 243 ; his letter int«r- 
ceptad by Weston, 262 ; challangea 
Weston and ia put in confiuBtnent, 
263 ; is liberated, 264 ; holds a Jus- 
tice-seat in Dean Forest, ii. 73 ; 
and Waltham Forest, 76 ; named (t 
Commissioner to treat with France, 
95 ; concluaion of hia Juatice-seat in 
Waltham Forest, 172; holds a Court 
in the yew Forest, 1S2 ; asks Seoe- 
terre to favotir the plan of the ex- 
change of Lorraine for the Palatinate, 
197 ; reaiats laud's daim to visit &e 
University of Cambridge, 252 

HoUei, Deasil, holds the Speaker in his 
chair, i. 91 ; reproves Eliot for burning 
his resolutions, 97; repeats the reso- 
lutions, 98 ; puts them to the quea- 
tion, 99 ; ie arrested, 100 ; applies for 
a habca* corpug, 115 ; informBtioa in 
the King's Bench brought against, 
1 39 i appeara at the bar of tbe King's 
Bench, 144; fine imposed on, 149 

Holyrood, tjie organ in the chapel at, 
327; carvings for the cbapel at. 



329 



Hooker, opinion of, 01 
of ehnrdies, i. 288 



the 01 
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poliCT of Spoio, 63 ; it wdarcd to d«- 
muia a dii«et answar from tb* Spo- 
nUh Qorenimant, 93 

Horse, Hastsr of. Sm Holland, Eaii of 

HoiliiK, 3«rj«aDt^ explaina irlut arc 
pablio acU of the Church, i. 59 

Howard, air Robert, liTaa in adnltMJ 
with Ladj Purbeck, and asaista hor 
to escape from mson, ii, 250 

HowBon. John, Bishop of Dnrluun, 
is dissatisfled iritli Cosin, L 161 

Hoguenota. ths, Cbarlea's eonaection 
with, i. K ; are paaiad orsr in the 
Treat J of Suaa, 116; attack of Lewis 
upon those who still twnist him, laSj 
■nbmissioD of, 131 

HangKcy, the King of. 8u Ferdinsjid 

HnstingdoD, Cromwell meniber for, i. 
73 ; Dew Charter gntited to, ica ; 
(>omwell remoTM trota, 103 

Hontlv, Earl of (Cheorge Gordon), Bells 
his Iieritabl« jnriadictiotia, i. 330 

Hctohineon, Un. Anne, forms a reli- 
gions party in HaMachnaetts, ii. 283 ; 
ia supported b; Vane, 3S4 ; Winthrop 
takeu part agaiost, 285 

HuItoD, Rifhfud, Justice of tlis Coffl- 
inon Pleas, his o^nion on the legality 
of Ship-moBej, li. 191 

Hyde, Edward, taket paK in the Iddb 
of Court Masque, 11. 37 ; couTones 
with Land on bis conduct at ths 
Treanuy Commission, 161 ; nmoo- 
stiates with bim on his want of eonr- 
twy, »SS 

Hyde, Sii Nicholas, Chief Jnitiee of 
tha King's Bench, leprievss the priests 
•eiasd at OlerkenweU. i. 78 ; his cba- 
tacter, 113; agrees to offbi bail to 
the imprisoned members on their 
binding themselves to good behaviour, 
137; threatens the prisooen^ 138; 
death oi, 36; 

^ma iif&a«wy,3p«n»«r's, quoted, U.4S 

IMFC^ITIONS, resistance to the nay- 
meat of, i. 15 ; enforced against 

Vaasall, 205 
Imprisoned memberl. Sre Conunons, 

imprisoned memberH of the House of 
Impropriations, feoffeea for, case of, in 

tbe Eichoqner Chamber, i. 305, 306 
— Irish, granted to the clergy, li. 134 
Inofl of Court Masque, ii. 37 
loBtrnctions to the Bishops, the King's, 

i. 163 
Ipswich, emigration to New England 

trom, ii. 23 ; metxopolitioalTisitation 

of, 209; preachisg of Ward at, 219 



107 ; Mligious difficulty in, loS ; 
F^kland Lord Deputy of, 109 ; army 
in, 1 10 ; the Qraces pa yed for, mi 
assamUy of notables in. iii; eontii- 
bntioii promised in return fbi the 
Graces in, lijiParliameBtstunmoned 
ud countermanded in. 114, 117; 
Wentworth appointed Lord D<|mtr 
of, 117; defeats of the Parliamaat of, 
118; Wentworth's first procaedinga 
in, 121 ; tettoiatioo of discipliiiB in 
the army of| 123; repreaiioa i^ piracy 
in, 125 ; encouragsmant of trada in, 
1 26 ; maintenauee of monopolies ot 
cloth and salt in, 127; state of Uia 
Church in, 128; preparatiaoa foi a 



Farliai 



134; 



the Pariiament of, 137; eooTocation 
of, 142 ; acceptaaee of the English 
articlea by tha eouTucation of, 143 ; 
Presbytsrians in, 145 ; proposed plan- 
tatioaa in, 146 ; state of the Eng- 
Liah aettlen in, 15a; atteaipt to fonn 
further eettlements in, 152; feeling 
of the natirea o( 156 
Isabella, the Infants, gives enoooiage- 
ment to Maiy de Mediae, i. 228; 
summons the States Oeaeml at Bms- 
sals, 354 ; death of, ii. 55 

JAMES I., ecelrsiafltieal arFangetaeott 
of, in Scotland, i. 325 ; propoaea five 
articles to the Scottish Church, 33G ; 
prepares to visit Scotland, 327; writes 
aboat the carvings in the chap^ at 
Holytood, 338 ; enfnreas Icnseliiig at 
the chapel, 329 ; aaks the mddes to 
sarrmdar their heritable juriadictionB, 
330 ; aaki for an Act of Parliament 
giving him power to regulate tha ex- 
ternal government of the Choreb, 
331 : banishee Calderwood, 332 ; hia 
speech at St. Andrews, 333 ; reHolve* 
to force the fire Articles on the Church, 
338; bis letter to the Assemlily of 
Perth, 342 ; urges tbe enforcementof 
the Articles, 346 ; declares that ha 
will ask for no farther changes, 347 f 
hie book on Demonoloay, iJ.aS 

James, Prince, birth of^ 1. 363 

James, Bichaid, Cotton's librarian, L 
172 

Jars, Cheraher de, his correspondeoea 
seised, L 237 ; his imprisomnent, 363 ; 
wish of Henrietta Maria to libatate, 
ii. 197 

Jermyo, Hsniy, put in coDfinemmu far 
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eanjing » disUtnge to WMlon, i. 
363 ; BedncM EtBanoi Villien, ii. 47 

JmdIU, their diaMngi<HU Tiththeseciilar 
clerg7, ii. 234 ; raoTeniotM made by 
them, 33j 

JoMhimi, Datch ambauador, UiTeabmed 
b7Fort]u]d,ii. S5 

John Oeorge, ELectot of Soionj, holds 
alouf tn^ Qust&Tns Adolphiu, i. Z19 ; 
bilim of hia nttempt to obtaia from 
the Emperor Che rerocation of the 
£dict of lUfltitDtion, 221 ; Joina Gus- 
t&TDS, 329 ; tokea no put in ths 
league of Heilbrann, ii. 50 ; agrees to 
the Xrea^ of Piagus, 103 

Johnson, Ibtg&ret, aeknowledgee her- 
•eif to b« a witch, ii. 30 

Jonea, laigo, laperinCeiidB the repain of 
SL Paol's, ii 10 

JoDM, WilliMD, Joetice t^ tim King's 
Bench, deliTsn jodgmaut on Miot, 
Holies and Yalentiae, i. 148 

jMepb, Fsthar, renooatrates witli Ln- 
cetiteF, ii. 369 

JndgM, the, deeiiioD on Tosiuge and 
Ponndaga 1^ t« them b; the King, 
i. 13 ; tbsil TieT of Chamben'a im- 
priaonmant, 17 ; their TelAtioos irith 
tha House of Oommons, II2; t^eir 
answer to Heath's qneetions about ths 
impriuned mamben, 1 13 ; their posi- 
tion aa the King's Counsslloni, 114; 
thuF whole auiober consulted, 115; 
nfennee of the dsmumr of the im- 
priaonedmembars tOgli; ; their latter 
to the King, 119; peiBonal uprighC- 
nem of. ii. 71 ; their opinion on the 
le^lity of Ship-mone;, 193, 323 

Joatice-aeaU Ste Forest Coart 

Jnxon, William, mccaeds Land aa 
Biabop of London, ii. 18 ; is selected 
lor the Treastu]!, Z45 ; ia appointed 
TraBsnier, 246 i holds aloof from 
Panaani. 248 ; attenipU to lecoadle 
Land and Windebank, 354 ; hia lore 
of hunting, 257 



KEKPEB, LomL Ste CoTMiti;, 
Loid 
Kilmore, Ksht^ of. Ste Bedell, Wil- 

King's Bench, Comtof, bails Chsmbera, 
i. 17 ; hears arguments on the demand 
of the imprisoaed memben for bail, 
llS; conuntH itself with the Kinx's 






146 

Kionoul, Earl of (Geoige Hay), Chan- 

callor of Soctland, reuses to allow 

Spottiswoode to take precedence of 

him, i. 371, dies, 373 

Kirk, Captain, seixes Port Boyal and 

Btorms Quebec, i. 190 
Kirton, Edward, hie speech on religion, 
i. S3; ol^JBCta to the Star Chamber 
proceedings against persons refusing 
to pay Tonnage and Poandage, 79 
Kneeling at Communion enforced at 

HoljTood, i, 329 
Knighthood, finea for not aasuming, 
levied, i. 204; compositions in lieu 
ot; eiBctad by WentwoKh, 379; ds- 
fimca by Wentworth of his conduct 
relating to, sSo 
Krempe, relief needed for, i. S; Barren- 
der 0^ i. g. 134 



LADY MORA, the, ii. 161 ; her vut- 
ing-maid, 171 
Lapthoms, Anthony, his beharionr in 

Lambeth, aixangements in Land's cha- 

lAncashiie, mppoaed oases of witch- 
craft in, ii. 39 

LaxauMrt WiUiit, Tin, written by 
Brome and Heywood, ii. 32 

Land, William, Bishop of London, sub- 
aequentlv Archbisbop of Canterbury, 
attacked by tha Commons in 1628. i. 
30 ; his dislike of controTeny, 34 ; 
recommends the King to issue a de- 
claration on religion, 35; his com- 
ments on the proceedings of the 
Cammane, 154 ; his notions on tole- 
ration, 155; his loTe of aztemal 
forms, 155; his opinion on nnifor- 
iB'tJ, '57 '1 his reeprct for the Hoyal 
authority, 158; bmitations on hia 
authority during Abbot's life, 159 ; 
receives reports from Ifnrham, 160 ; 
his disappiOTal of the lecturers, ifis ; 
refuses permisaion to Br. Brooke to 
publish a book on predesti nation, 
164; becomes Chancellor of Oifonl, 
165; baptises Prince Charles, 176; 
hia speech at Leig^ton's sentence, 
■84 ; nis friendship with Wentworth 
•aid to have begun at Leighton's 
trial, 186; his authority c 
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rioe CiM, 2S8 ; his lepain at Ox< 
ford utd at St. Fanl'i, 391 ; re- 
preaw* Abbot'* attempt to pniveat 
thn publication of ao annrer to 
Pifone'* Lamt Gila, 394 ; enforc«t 
conformity, 395 ; hii paK in the 
High Commiiaon, 39S ; giTaa an ac- 
count of the capture of a aeparatiat 
congr^HtJoD, 299; uka for a harah 
Banteace on Sherfield, 304; ianti- 
gatea the proaecntion of the feoffbea 
for impnipritttioiui, 306; ohjocts to 
the Prater Book drawn up Ly the 
Scottish Biahops, 354 ; wiahea to loe 
the English Prayer Book introduced 
into Scotland, 355; vitdta Scotland, 
357 ; fltory of bis behavioni at the 
Coronation, 358; becomes Arch- 
bishop of Canterbnry, ii. i ; receives 
an onsr of a Cardinol'B hat, 3 ; is 
libeUed b? Ladowick Bow^or, 4 ; 
and by lidy Eleanor Danes, j ; 
harshness of his sentences, 6 ; re- 
stricts lecturers and chaplaing, 7 ; 
objects to the clergy becoming de- 
pendent on the laity, 9 ; his Tiew of 
the Royal authority, 9; adrocates 
the n^ii of 9t. Panl's, 10 ; orders 
hia chapel at Lambeth, 13 ; tapports 
ths change of the position of the 
Cammnnion Table at St. Gregory'e, 
15 1 tnms bis attention to the Giig- 
liah GODgregatiotu on the Continent, 
18 ; and to the chaplains in the Ens- 
lish regimsnta in the Setberlaoik, 
31 ; and to the emigration to Nev 
England, 33 ; interferes in tbe qoe»- 
tiOQ of tile Somersetshire wakes, 35 ; 
ttoAt fault with Richardson, 36 ; his 
remarks on stage plays at i^rnne's 
sentence, 39 ; refuses to keep nynne 
trwa pen and ink, 41 ; is without 
female admirers, 48; attacks Port- 
land, 65 ; produces a letter from 
Weutworth against Portland, 66 ; 
offers to visit Portland on his death- 
bed, 91 ; Itemed a member of the 
CommiHion of the Treasury, and of 
the ComniitCee for foreign n^irs. 
92 ; is kept in the dark by Charles, 
93 ; is named a Commisuoner to 
treat with France, 95 ; assnres Hyde 
of hih intention to spare no pains at 
the Treasniy Commisnon, 161 ; op- 
pPB«s Cottiugton, 162 ; takes the 
part of the iDdependent soapmskers, 
169; his quarrel with Windebaiik, 
171; his iaess on finance, 172; his 
dispnte with Cottington about Bich- 



mond Park, 184 ; compluos to 
WentwoTth of Oottangtoos favour, 
185 ; takes Pell's part in the 8t«r 
Chamber, 187 ; argaea against Bagg, 
iSS; his love of e^uali^, 205; be- 
gins the Metropolitical Visitation, 
ao6 ; quBBtion how far he was jnati- 



ordar for removing the Communion 
taUes,2l4; statement b^ him of the 
□anal position of; in parish dmichaa, 
314, iiote; requires conformity from 
the foreign eouEregatioal, 232 : 
BnfbrcBS the attendance at chnrdi of 
thscbildran of foreigners, 322; geaenl 
irritation eanied bj hie proceedii^a, 
223 ; deals equal justice to rich and 
poor, 224; summoDB gentleman 
and personi of infloense before the 
High Commission, 233 ; weakness of 
his pnrition, 231 ; warns the King 
against making adranois to Rome^ 
242; eelecta Juxon as hie candidato 
for tlie Treasury, 245 ; his aatis&c- 
tioD at Juzod's oppointmeDt, 246; 
holds aloof from PaDzani, 348; at- 
tempts to ponisb Lady Porbeek, 
250 ; vindicates bis right to visit the 
Univrrsities, 353 ; attempt of Jdxod 
to reconcile him and Wiodebank, 
254 ; hia want of courts^, 255 ; re- 
ceives the King at Oxfonl 156 ; his 
opinion of Leicester's diplomacy, 
373 ; rejects toleration, through feitr, 
274: resolves to attaci Pnritantism 
in >'ew Ei^Und, 375 ; warns Weut- 
worth not to give ofleuce to persona 
of influence, 395 ; is satisfied with tbe 
sctieme for sending Charles Lewis 
to sea onder the Frwich flag, 336 

lAwes, Henry, suggests the preparation 
of the Comia to Milton, ii. 43 

Lawyers, their support of Charlea'a 
Qovemment, i. 366 

Layton, Sir Thomas, summoned before 
Wectwortb, i, 379 ; asks Weutworth's 
assistance, 2S0 

LeaK:ue, the Catholic, supports the Em- 
psror in the issue of the Edict of 

Lecb the, the Victory of Qustavua on, i. 
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jMcetber, Earl of, (Eobert STdnej), 
uegDtistes with Uie IVeaeh Qovem- 
ment. ii. 268; diflcatties of his ncgo- 
tutioD, 269, 371 ; Land's opioion <^, 
272 ; ordered to oonelndo the treaty 
with FrftDce, 33 C 

L«ightan, Alpiandsr, hia early hist/iry, 
i. 1 76 ; writaa Sion'i Flea agaiast Pre- 
laei/, 17S ; Star Chamber proceedings 
BgunK, 181 ; aeattoM on, iSx; eie- 
CDtioD of seDtenee on, 185 ; pnBSDCs 
of, at Ootige'i eennon at Blackfrian, 
307 

Lripiig. b«ttl« of, *M Braitenfeld, 

Leitrim, Eettlement 0^ ii. 107 

Lennox, Duke of (Jitnea Stuart), tokea 
Portland's part, ii. 65 ; brings the 
Dnoheuof Buekinghun to plcM -with 
th«King,6S ■ 

Lent. obuFTanoe of, i. 198 

Leirif XIII., King of Franco, accom- 
panies Richelieu into Italy, and makes 
peace irilh ChorliM, i. 126 ; nttacks 
Bohan and the Hn^enota, laS ; sup- 
ports RichelienaftailiFt the QuM-n on 
tlie Day of Dupes, 224; is disap- 
pointed that the Oennan Priucee on 
the left bank of the Bhine do not 
accept him as a protector, 337 ; his 
terms offeced to Charles, x6i ; lakes 
Bemhard into his pay, ii. 87 ; lefiisas 
the title of Electonl Highness to 
Charles Lewis, 19S ; mokes fresh 
OTBTtona to Chailee, 268 ; takes the 
field Bgwnst the Spaniards, 371 

Leyden, the Professors of, remarks a£ on 
the English FifLyei Book, ij. 31 

liber^ of Printing. See Printing, 
liber^of 

Licenses Ibr Ashing, demanded by North- 
umberlBod from the Dutch herring- 
boats, ii. 263 ; attempt to obtain the 
reeognitjon of their Alidity from the 
Cardinal Infant, 335 ; attempt to 
induce the I>iitch to take them, 336 

IdDoolu, Bishop of. jSw Williams, John 

Lincoln, Eax\ of (Tbeophilna Clinton), 
Tiaits Eliot in the Tower, i. 105 

Idncoln's Inn, Preachers at, i 26 

IJndsay, David, Bishop of Brechin, 
takes part in a ditcnssioD on the in- 
trodoction of the Scottish Prayer 
Book, i. 363 ; beeomei Bishop of 
Edinhnr^, 366 

Undsell, Angnstine, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, ii. 1 8 

LiodMy, Earl of (Bobert Bertie), hii 
initnietionB, ii. 97 ; takes oommand 
of the first shlp-mooey fieet, gS ; sails 



down Channel. 99 ; finds no enemy, 
100 ; returns to the Dovns, 103 ; dis- 
patches thiBB vessels to the Korth 



362 

Little Oidding, pnrchaaed by Ferror, i. 
311; community formed at, 3IZ ; 
character of the life at, 313 ; arrange- 
ment of the church at, 317 

Littleton, Edward, takes part in a de- 
bate on privilege, i. 48; does nott^e 
pnrt with Eliot on the last day of the 
session, 90 ; ai^oes in the King's 
Beoch on behalf of the imprisoned 
members, 118; bscoioes Recorder of 
London, 366; becomes Solicitor- 
Qensral, ii. 77 

Idtuigy, the Scottish, preparation of, 
directed by the Aatnnbly at Abwv 
deen, i. 325 

Lofton, of Ely, Lord. Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, opposes Falkland, ii. 116; is 
nnmed Lord Justice, I17; supports 
WentwoTth, 124 

Loftns, Sir Adsm, sends money to Eng- 
land to procure the Vice-Treasurer- 
ship of Ireland, ii. 306 

London, Bishop of. iSh Uontugne, 
Oeom ; Idud, William ; and Juon, 
WillMm 

— City of, petition against Ship- 
moQey, ii. 88 ; fbrfeiture of the Loll- 



op ii. 150 

Long, Waltor, is srrested,!. loo;applies 
for a habeas corpus, 1 15 ; is remored 

to the Tower, t30; agrees to give 
security for good beharionr, but after- 
wards returns to custody, 138 
Longford, Settlement of, ii. 107 
Lords JnsliceB of Ireland, ii. 117 
Lends of the Articles, mode of selecting 

the, i. 360 
Lorraine, Duke of, Carlisle's mission to, 
i. 6 ; attAck of Richelieu on, 237 ; is 
forced to suirender his fbitressea, 
240; goes into exile, ii. 56; attempt 
of Charles to procure the restitution 

London, Earl of (John Campbell], op- 
poses the King in Parliament, 1. 363 

Loath, baodalent appropriation of the 
property of the sdtool at, ii, 310 



LouToin, siega of, ii 
Ludlow Castle, represent! 
ton's Omtu at, ii. I43 



1 of HU- 
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Lubeck, Treat; of, i. Iz8 
I.utzeD, Battia of, i. 250 
Luxemburg', Onston in, t. 340 
Lyon, report of the Metropolitienl t 
tAtion of, ii. 20S 



MACHUTELLI, maxiina of, <»rried 
out by WentirorUi, ii. 119 
Mndrid, Treatj of, i. 114 
Maeatricht, besieged bj the Priuce of 

Orange, i. 253 ; sarreuder of, 255 
Magdeburg, storming of, i. ZI9 
itmd o/HoHOUr, MasBinger'a. i. 245, ii. 
44 



Manchester, Earl of (Henry Mnatagne), 
arifnee about Tonnage and Poundage 
-with the Merchant AdrentnrerB, i. 
107 ; arbitnlea between Cromwell 
and Bamanl, 1031 his arf^ment for 
the payment of Ship-money, ii. S9; 
appointed commiEaioner of Uie Trea- 

Mannheim, occnpied liy the French, ii. 
87 

Manwaring, Boger, his language aboat 
Farliamenta. i. 30; recnTes a living, 

21 ; is pardoned, 39 ; hia pardon 

questioned by the Commona, 66 
Mare Claufwn, Seldeu's book on, ii. z6a 
MariUacB, the two, deaths of, i. 240 
Uarlborou^, Earl of, (Jamee Ley), re- 

aipTiB the presidentship of the Conn- 

cil, i. 9 
Harshnll. Dr., alleged ill-treatment of 

by Naile, i. 76 
^[arshalaea, Eliot imprisoned 



. the, 



ir Henry, conTincea the Com- 
mouB of the legality of Montague's 
episcopacy, 68 ; shows fnyour lo the 
complainants in Hm ease of the Com- 
mnaloQ Table at St. Qrtgory's, it. I4 

Martin, Dr., his couTereatioD with Pan- 
zant, ii. 342 

Maiy de Medicis, Qaeen Dowager of 
France, intrigaee against Richelieu, 
i. 234; takes reftige in the Nethetv 
lands, 225 ; wishes Charles to take 
her part, 326 ; Henrietta Maria de- 
sires to obtain leare for her to go 
beck to France, ii. 197 

— the Prineeati, birtb of, i. 263 

Maryland, foundstion <^ the colony of, 

ii. 287; charter of, 288; toleration 
in, 291 



HaaoD, R., argues on behalf of Eliot, i. 



. 190; 



Msrssachnseltf, eettJemanta in, i. 
toleration not allowed ii 
throp's landing in, 19Z ; chnrch 
membership the foundation of politi- 
cal rights in. 193 ; seyeritj of rule in, 
194; the King refuses to interfere 
with the settlement in, ii. 22 ; resist- 
ance to the Colonial CommissioneiB, 
z75 ; Gorges chosen by the Crown as 
(Jovemor of, 276 ; nSHumption of in- 
dependent anthorit; by, 277 ; banish- 
ment of Rt^r Williolns from, 278; 
Warwick's interest in, 279: n^ection 
of the proposed arietocratic institu- 
tions in, zSi ; Vane elected Goramor 
of, 3S3; religions disputes in, 2S4 

— Bay, charter of the Company of, 
granted, i. 190 ; transferred to Atoe- 
rica, 19T ; declared null and vdi, iL 

Masque presented by the Inns of Court, 

■i-37 
Massingor. Philip, hie political plays, i. 

243; bis Bflitef<itt/ou Liti, 244; his 

Maid qf Hantmr, 345 ; his morality. 

ii. 33 ; his ideal of parity, 44; his 

opiuKin on celibacy, 47 
Master of the Horse. See Hi^nd, 

Earl of 
Material prosperity, admiration i£, bj 

Weston and Carew, ). 251 

iConrtol 



Patrimonial causes in 



Coi 



. 29S 



TtofHi^ 



Maximilian, Elector of BaTsria, his 
secret treaty with France, i. ziS; 
dnwa eloear to the Emperor after die 
Battle of Breitenfeld, 237 ; his lan- 
guage about the Lower Palatinate, ii. 
zoo ; speaks contemptnously of Atnn- 
del's offers. 267 ; gives a vote at tha 
election of the king oftheBomans, 317 

Maxwell, James, brings the Bisht^'a 
Praver Book &om Scotland, i. 354; 
explains to Land that the Scotch will 
olgect to the English Prayer Boc^ 
355 ; becomes Bishop of Boea. and is 
consulted on the form to be given to 
the Prayer Book, 363 

May, Sir Humphrey, aignes for tlie 
Government in Bolle's case, j. 8a ; 
argues against Eliot's proposal to call 
the Custom House ofDoers to acconnt, 
84; attempts to mediate between the 
King and the Commons, 86 

Mayo, proposed plantation of, ii. 14.7 ; 
ai^owledgment of the King's titlo 

u>. 154 
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H«ade, JoMph, i^pioTW of Land's finn- 

Sltmunfiir Mtamtre qnoUd, ii. 44 
Udnwe, Earl of (ThomaH Hunilton). 

hii nport Ml the difficult; of enfarcing 

the ^idea of Peith, i. 347 
Hcntx, QurtdTni Adolphiu at, i, 337 
Merchant AdveotureiH, required to paj 

Tonoage aod Poundage, i. 106 
Vetnipolitical nritatJoD, the, ii. 206 
HiltoD, Juhn, hia Uoes At a lolmut 

tnitno, i, 320 ; writea U Pemeroto, 

321 ; writea Cotnm, ii. 43; hii ideal 

of purity, 44 
Monaghan, choichea taken poaaeaaion of 

by the Catholic* h), ii. 1 15 
Moamm, Sir William, Tiee-Adminl of 



Honta^ae, Riebard. language of the eon- 
eluding puagniji of Amrlle Onarvm, 
i. 30; made Bianop of ChiehMtet, zi ; 
leceire* a nunoDBtnuce fiom Hnth, 
33 ; writes to ALbot, on which hii 
Appetio Caiarrm ia called in, 3S; is 
pardoned. 39 ; Icgalitj of hig conae- 
cnitioa qneationed, 62 ; his pardon 
qveationed b? the CommoDa, 66; le- 
gality of his consecratioD aeknov' 



his pardon, 69 ; confers irich Pamani, 
ii. 343 ; fkvonrs the nnion with Bomc^ 
143; bis further meeting with Pan- 
nni postponed, 345; has afresh inter- 
riew with Panzani.and declares for a 
union with Bo^ne, 248 

— Sidney, buys Hinebinbroidt ftom Sir 
Olirer CroniireU, i. 73 

— Walter, writes 7*< SiepiwJj Pat- 
toral, ii. 36 ; announces hia eoDTenion 
to the Church of Home, 241 

HoDtmoreat^, Dake of, hia rebellion 

and eiecntion, i. 357 
Moon, Dr., warned by Neile not to 

pnaeh against Popeiy, 69 ; hia eri- 

dence, 77 
Hera, the Lndy, ii. 161 ; het wadting- 

Horgan. Sir Charles, ordered to Qlock- 
stadt, i. 5 ; directed to do nothingtill 
the spring, 9 

HorkHi, Anhbisbop, his painted glaaa 
at Iwnbeth, ii. 13 

— Thomas, become* Bishqt of Durham, 



L. iS 

HonntiKitri*, Iicnd (Fra; 



Is AnuMlay), 



MET 
gitea a lukewarm support to Went- 
worth, ii. 124 ; WentwoTth'a dislike 
of him, 396 ; talks of resigning hia 
office, Z97 : hia langoage at the Chan- 
cellor's dinner, 298 ; is brought be- 
ftire a Council of War, 299 ; is sen- 
tenced to death, 300; reflections od 
hia trial, 301 ; Wentworth'a defence 
of his conduct towarda him, 303 
Munich entered by Gnstavua, i. 239 
Music, Herbert and Milton on, i. 319 
Muater, orders relating to the, ii. 96 
Uynn. George, flned tor malpractices in 
Dean Forest, ii. 75 



■VTAUNTON, ar Itobert, death of, ii. 

Necolalde, Jnajl de, hia comment on 
Chariea's fonisn policj, ii. 51; ne- 
gotiates with Charles for a Ijpani^ 
alliance, 58 ; consulta with a secret 
eomnittee on a treaty, 60, 64 ; sends 
inteicepted deepatchee to Chartee, 78 ; 
his want of confidence in Charlea, Si, 
84 ; wearies Charlea with hia objec- 
tioDB, 93 ; reporta Charles's ill-will 
tcwarda [Vance, 95 ; ordered to nrge 
Charlea lo sign the Partition Treaty, 
97 ; givea the title of Eiectoml Higb- 
nee^ to Charlea Lewis, 198 

Iffaotium Pmterontm, written by Eliot 
in prison, i. 233 

Neile, Bichard, Biahop of Durham and 
BubsequeDtly of Wiocheeter, and 
Arebbiahop of York, attacked lij the 
ContnotiB ID 1628, i. 20; pationiaea 
Coain, 22 1 directs Heath to draw cei^ 
tain pardons, 66 ; said to have caused 
the insertion of certain words in Hon- 
tngne'a pardon, 68 ; is sent for by the 
Oommona on Tariouachargea, 69 ; hia 
part in the pardona again qoaationed, 
6S, 71 ; Cromwell's charge against, 
75 : fresh aceuaatioQs against, 76, 77 ; 
defends theDirine right of episcopacy, 
1S3 ; wiahes for a harsh aentence on 
SherSeld, 304 ; becomes Archbiahop 
of York, ii. iS 

Netherhmds, the Spanish, discontent in, 
i. 253 ; applieaUon to Cbarlee by the 
nobles of, 254 ; En^ish protection 
offered to, 255 ; DBgotiation with the 
Dutch by the States-General of, 355 ; 
refusal of, to dedaraUicmiieltesinde- 
pendent^56; deputi as o^ at the Hagne , 
3<[9i piopased lerolntion in, ii. 53; 
fulnre of the revoluboniats in, 54 ; 
end of tha negotiation* of, with the 
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HoKhera Statas-Oeneral, 55 ; condi- 
tion of, 56 ; tieaty betveeo Fnuice 
Knd the Northam StateB-General for 
tho pHitition of, 94; fciluro of the 
l''rsnth Attack on, 101 

HrtharUnds, UDitodProTinceBoftha, re- 
fuas tocome to tfrme witli Spain,]. 117; 
propoeed lacret leagne between Eng- 
ond Spain against, 21 1 ; Hign^tnre ^ 
CottingUin of the league againit, zl6 ; 
lioe'a opinion In favour of an alliance 
with, 343 ; negotiation of, with tlie 
Statea-Qeneralof theSpaniah Nether- 
landa, 255, 359 ; F.ngliEh nonconfonn- 
iata take refuge in, ii. 20 ; continuance 
of negotiationBiD,53; andofthenego- 
tintione in, 55 ; tiPaty of. with France 
for ascistance, 7S ; trcatj of, witti 
France fortbe partition of the Spaniab 
NotberlaDiia, 94 ; ftdlnre of iheir at- 
tack on the Spanish Netherlanda, loi ; 
their Teasels follow the Dunkirk pri- 
rateere into English iratera, 104: 
irritation caosed id, bj NaKbomber- 
land'a denoud of payment from the 
herring-boats, 364 ; pTogresa of tole- 
ration m, 377 

Nethereole, Sir Francis, reports of pio- 
ceedinga in !Rirliament hy, i. 47, 51 ; 
proposes a benevolence, ii. 51 ; dis- 
grace and impnsonment of, 59 

Nentrality, violatioa of, b; die Dart- 
kirkers, ii. 98 ; by the Dutch, 104 

New bnildings, prodamation againit, i. 
197 

New England, fresh settlementa in, i. 
190; emigration of Davenport to, ii.z2; 
interference of the Privy Council with 
emigmtion to, 13 ; chances of tolera- 
tion in, 275 ; Burrender of authoritj 
by ihe Connoil of, 276 

New Forest, the, foreat court in, ii. 
182 

Newfoundland, cbart«r of the colony of, 
ii.aSS 

Newington Wooda, congregation of 
Sepefstiets taken in, i. 299 

News forbidden to be printed, i. 349 

Nicholas, Edward, ia appointed to supar- 
intend tha collection of ahip-moaey, 

ii. 190 

NoncooforiDity, THrioas aapecta of, 11. 

211 
Norris, Sir Francis, bis difficulty in 

colloctine ship-money aa aheriff of 

Oxfordshire, ii. zoi 
Nordlingen, the battle of, ii. 84; eft^t 

in Jlnglnod of the newa of the battle 



North and Sooth of England, diffineoce 
between, i. 275, 389 

Nortiomberland, Earl of (Algernon 
Percy), placed in command of ths 
Bocond ship-maney fleet, ii. 261 ; sails 
up and down the Channel, 263 ; eiactH 

Eymeut from the Dnffh fiabing- 
ats, 164; takes the command of 
the third ship-money Beet, and at- 
tampta to dietribute licenses amongst 
the Batch fishing Teesela, 336 

Norton, Sir Daniel, accuses Bishop 
Neile, i. 69 

Norwich, report of the metropolitic&l 
TJaitatioD of, ii. 3o8 

Norwich, Bisbop of. Stt Corbet 

Notables, the Insh, ii. iiz 

Noy, William, objects to Eliot's proposal 
to call the farmerB of the Coslonis to 
account, i. So; and to Selden'a pro- 

Esl to interfere with the Court of 
cliequer, Sz; becomes Attomoy- 
Oeneral, 266; his argument againat 
Sherfield, 304; prosecutes the fooffeoa 
for impropriations, 306 ; takes part 
in the Inns of Court Uaaqae, ii. 37 ; 
proposes that Piynne be kept &om 
pen and ink, 41 ; Ship-money ang- 
gerted by, 66 ; death of, 69 
Niiremberg, Gnstavns enters, i. 239 ; 
attack' of Wallenstein on OustaTna 
at, 248 



222; ie sentanced to perpetnal imprt- 
aonmont, 213 

Olivarea, Count of, and Dnke of San 
LncBT, his overtares about the Pnla- 
tJnHte, i. 9; refuses to engiifi;e himself 
till Cotlington arrives in Spain, 135 ; 
negotiatea with Cottingtoo, 21 1 ; signs 
a trmtyfor the partition of the Dutch 
Netherlands, 216; advisee the Em- 
peror to suspend the Edict of Kesti- 
tution, 330 ; ia diapleoaed at tile 
arrival of Mary de'Medicis in the 
Netherlands, 22G ; wishea to avoid a 
conflict with France, Z28; distroits 
Charlea, ii. 8t ; consents to Ilie treaty 
for advancii^ money for the EngUsh 
fleet. 97 

Onate y Villamediana, Connt of, arrive* 
in England aa Spanish ambassador, 
ii, 269; hlamaa Arnndal, 317 ;smnaea 
Charles with n^otiatiaDs about the 
Fnlatinate, 334 

Oiai^a, FrincBof. AvFredarick Henrj* 
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OntoriMU, their diaminal trma the 

Qnsen'e household propond, i. 134 
(Meuu, Dnlu of. See Qaston 
Onnond, propoeed plantation of, ii. I46 
OandJf-, metropulilieal -:-••-•'-- ~* " 



Ozenstjema, Axel, Chaneellor of Sve- 
im, Anstmtber'B miHioa to, i. z6o ; 
agoB the League of Heilbroiui, ii- 
50; received vitb jwlonaj bj the 
genemli, 63 ; tTeata Charleii'B offers 
irith disdaia, S7 

— John, his mietion to England, ii. 






Mto, 



from, ii. 40; Coke's 
the presentation of new 
1(2 ; tho King's vis'' '" 



356; deconttiooa of the chapels at, 
258 : mat of anthnsiasm in the 
King's teceptiiin, 259 
Oxfordshire, opposition to Ship-niDiie^ 



PAOE. Mr, nnswers Pr^nne's Lamt 
GiUt, ii« hallinga. i. 293 

Painted winduwB, ^herfleld's objection 
to, i. 302 ; Laud's repair of, at I^m- 
beth.ii. 12 

Palatinate, The, Charles's anxiety to 
regain, i. 3, 4; idea of a Spanish 
alliance for the recovery of, 6 : ofi^rs 
of OUvares aboat, 9 ; diunpantstate- 
menta of Coloma and Bubens about. 
139 i De^tiatiooa between England 
and Spain about, 210 ; omiaiion in 
tho treaty of Madrid of decided etipu- 
latiuns about, 2l6; conditional pro- 
mise of the lestitutioQ of. 2zB ; the 
AbhotofScaglia's negotiation on, 33 1 ; 
converflfition uf Gastavus vith Vane 
about, 238 ; Jerome Weston's mission 
ooncerning. 247, 258, 260 ; the Swedes 
asked to surrender the foitreBses of, 
260 ; negotiations with the League of 
Hstlbronn about, ii. 50; benerolence 
proposed for the relief of, 51; pio- 
poeed eqwdition of Charles Lewis to, 
5S; French occupation of, 87; Charles 
demands from the French uBuranees 
about, 95 ; provisions of the Treaty 
of Pngne for the disposal of, 103; 
Gharlea thinks of asking the Emperor 
for the restitution of, 179; Ricbelieu's 
oflbr about, 195 ; Chaiiea's propoaal 



PEU 

^ Lorraine for, 196; pro- 
tbe Emparor nnd MaiimiliaD 
about, 200; Arundel's mission to ne- 
gotiate at Vienna for tbe restitution 
of, 265 ; rejection of Arundel's pro- 
posals about, 167 ; Leicester's nego- 
tiation with Franco about, z68 ; fresh 
overtures from Fiance nbout, 369; 
delays of France in settling a treaty 
''"'i 333 ' Charles turns to Spain f6r 
help about. 334 

Palmer, Mr., fined in the Star Chamber, 
ii. 286 

Paniaiii, (Jregorio, arrives in England 
on a mission l^m Itome. ii. 336 ; his 
convenatioQS with Windebank, 237 ; 
discusses the terms of uoion between 
the Churches of England and Kome, 
239 ; reports that CalhoUc doctrines 
are spreading in England. 24a ; his 
conversation with Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, 241 ; confers with Biehop 
Montague, 242 ; his iknher mealing 
with Montagus postponed, 245 ; fresh 
eonversatioD with Montngne on the 
union of the Churches, 24S ; keeps 
bock a letter from Cardinal Barberini, 
251; eifloyi the ridicule thrown 00 
the Puritans in Stroile's play, 258 

Pardons grantod toSibtborpeand others, 
i.39i questioned in the House of Com- 
mons, 66; Neile's connection with, 
66, 68, 71 

Parliament, the English, prorogntioD of, 
i. 16; openJDgof a session of, i. 4^ ; 
dissolution 0^ 100; rumours of the 
meeting of, 232, ii., 241 ; demand for, 
by the Opposition Lords, 316 

— the Irish, summoned and coun- 
termanded, ii, 114; promised again, 
117; defects of, itS; Went- 
wor^'s prepsrationB to manage, 134; 
meeting of 137 ; parties in, 139 ; 
proceedings oF, 140; opposition in, 
141 ; dissolution of, 142 

— the Scottish, i. 329. 345, 359 
Farliamentary privilege. Set privilege 

of Parliament 

Parsons, Sir William, evidence alleged 
to have been forged by, ii. 1 16 

Felham, Sir Williani, believes that a 
storm has been raised by the Lanca- 
shire witches, ii. 30 

Fell, Sir Anthony, cose of, in the Star 
Chamber, ii. 1 86 

Pembroke and Montgomery, Eari of 

Siilip Herbert), nominated ftir tlu 
BDCaUorship of Oxford, I. 165; 
asks tha King to prsMDt Qemge 
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Herbert to Bemarton, ^i; ; leinire 
of & herring boU belongiDg to, ii. 95 ; 
preemta a petition on behalf of tbr 
ibreigiD ebnrchei, 313 ; ii preaent at 
the perbrmance of T/14 Royai Slave, 
358 ; defends the Earl of Cork, 295 
Fembroke, Earl of {William Herbert), 
looks forward to eo-opention with 
France in Germacj, i. 5 ; death of, 

Pennington, John, allows Ambroaa to 
prwdi at Hamborg, ii. 19 

Pbto;, Henrj. his influonce vith the 
Qneen, ii. Z63 

Perth, Aaaemblj at, i. 340 
— the flva uiiclas of, Tot«d in the 
Anembly, i. 343 ; conflrmed by Par- 
liament, 34Si diffic ■■ " - ■ 
346 ; partial snspen 

Feterb<aoagh, Biahop of. 8te LindMll, 
Angnstine 

Paten, Hogh, praaebei at Rotterdam, 

Petition of Bigbt, the, the Jndgee bail 
Chambers in accordanM vith, i. 17 ; 
its node of enrolment questioned, 
46; ita violation complained of by 
Selden, 47 ; Chorlea dedaree hii in- 
tantioB (^ observing, loi ; azplana- 
tion of bj the Government, 116 i 
apoken ■lightingly of bj Heath, 
iiS; the spirit of it not obserrsd by 
Charlee, 133 ; its principle needed to 
be fortified by further enactments, 
153; held to bs in fbrce daring the 
rest of the rai^, ii. 394 

Pawl, Bishop Ctnrbet'a remaikt on, 
ii. 17 

HelipB, Sir Robert, moves for a com- 
mittee on Tonnage and Ponndnge, i.48 ; 
is lent to aak Hesth by what autho- 
rity he bad dmirn cerloin paidons, 
66; brings ebatgei against I^ile, 76; 
doea not take part with Eliot on the 
last day of the session, go ; eompl&ina 
of the intsrference of the Judges 
wilh the wakea, ii. 35 

Philip, Father, the Queen's coofesaor, 
i. 134 

Fhilippahnrg, reported capture of, ii. 
S9 

Herea, Bishop of Bath and Wells, ii. 
18 ; his report on the Somenetehire 
wakaa, 36; ezcommniiicates the 
churehwardene of Beckington, 117 

I^tacy in Ireland rapreased by Went- 
woith, ii. 135 

Kague, the measures taken to restrict 
the nvagee of in 1630, i. 197 



Plantation of Ormond and Oonnaa^t 

proposed, ii. 146 
Plate fleet, the, eaptnre of by the Dutdi, 

Pleaaance, Mr., his eoDVetwtion with 
Curin on the Royal supremacy, i. 65 

Hnmleigh, Sir Richard, appointed l^ 
Wentworth to auppreea piracy in 
Ireland, ii. 126 

Poor, commiaaion Awtberelief oftbe, i. 

Popiih Impotturei. Harsnet'a, ii. 29 

Port«r. Endymion, his mission to 
Madrid, i. 6, 9 

Portland, Earl of (Richard Weston), is 
shewn letters seised from Da Jars, i, 
3G4 ; Bnppotta the removal of tlls 
Communion table at St. Gregoiy'a, ii. 
15 ; persoadefl CSiaries not to permit 
the levy of a benerolenee for the 
Palatinate, ii. 53; appointed to treat 
with Necolalde, 5S ; opposition in 
the Privy CooDcil to, 65 ; suspected 
of conniving at malprscticea in tfao 
forest of l>ean, 73; diamiBaee hia 
aecretary, 76 ; emidojed in nego- 
tiating the secret treaty with Spain, 
79 ; is encoaragpd by the Battle of 
Nordlingen, S5 ; hia irrwular receipts, 
90; his iUness, 91; dies, acknow- 
ledging himself to be a Catholic, 93 

Portland Bonds, French fleet in, ii. 99 

Port Royal, French eettlement at, i. 190 

Portumna, Wentworth'a treatment of 
the jury at, ii 154 

Posliagford, proceedings of Fiands 
Abbott in the cbnrch of, ii. 3ia 

Pougny, the Horqnia of, arrives M am- 
baawdor &om France, ii. 79 

Pouke, Irish nickname of, ii. 129 

Foulett, Lord (John Poulett), 
(Jons against the wakes, ii. 3^ 

Foyoing's law, benefit of, daime 
the English Council ii. 114 

Prague, peace of, ii. I03 

P^er Book fbr Scotland, prepared bj 
Hewat, i. 353, diacnsaion on thn in- 
trodactioQ of anotber, 354. 363 
— — the English, read in the 
Netherlands, ii. zl 

Predestination, Calvinistic doctrine of, 
ita moral ude, i. 21 ; its pnblic dis- 
eussion forbidden by the King, 37 ; 
Dpini(»i of Rouse on, J2 ; Savenant'a 
sermon on, 164 

Presbyterianinn uiroeated by Lei^- 
ton,i.i79; popular in Ulster, ii. 24< 

Fresteign, tithes of, taken tot a ehineh 
in London, i. 306 



psti- 
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PriM, Oaptain, Wentworth's tetter to, on 
the mbjeot of the conit-mBrtiBl OQ 
UoDStmorria. ii. 303 

Price, Dr., eztraordiuBTf stoij told of, 

i-77 . . , 

PFinting, liberty of. Seldeo b opiman of. 
i. 70 ; refused b; the Star Chamber 
Biid the High Commiuion. 161 

Prinia, e^jture o^ i. 128 

Prml««e of PailiameDt allr^ to be 
attaded in RuUe'a case, i. 46 ; grovth 
of, 49 ; Tote of the CommODB on, 85 ; 

SneMion of, avoided by Heath, 113; 
emnrreT of the imprieoned tnembrae 
on, tektnd to the Judges, 117; 
[deaded bj Miat, HoUea, and Valen- 
tine, 145 ; declared by the Judges to 
be no bar to tlieir juri«dictioa, 14G 

IMv y CouDinl, the, anppoiiB the custom- 
hoose ofBeen and commita Gbiimbers, 
i. 16; compUinB of tba Jadges for 
bailing Chambers, 17; attempts to 
teetiict the plague, 197 ; and to pre- 
vent a famine, 198 ; t^sires a league 
with GnstsTiis, 238; ordem the de- 
molition of honsee abutting on St. 
Faul'ij, 292 ; oppositioD to Portland 
in, ii. 65 ; is kept in the dork as to 
the King's intention of allying him- 
ielf witi Spain, 67 ; sopporte (he 
Soap Compdiy, 168 : said to be venal, 
205 ; restricts emigration to Kew 
England, 275 

Privj Conncil, the Irish, ii. 124; ei- 
pubion of Croeby from, 141 

Pnvy Council, the Scottish, ill-fltted to 
gorera,i.37i ; Biahcqie admitted iaba, 
373 

Procla&iBUon, for leaving London, i. 

^5 

Prohibitions issued against the Council 
of the North, i. 2S3 ; threatened 
against the Higb Commission, 39S 

Prrnns, Williani, his ewly life, i. aj ; 
his first books, 27 ; his attack upon 
Coein'a Devotiont, 28 ; his Lamt Gila, 
ha hidiingi, 3<I3 ; his HiatrioBiattix, 
ii. 34 ; his attack on female Bctori, 
35 ; qnsatioD wbetber be attacked 
the Queen discussed, 36; is sent to 
the Tower, 37; his trial in the ator 
Chamber, 39; his sentence, 40; fresh 
pioceedingB against him, 41 1 his 
action on the dnuna. 43 ; is ridiculed 
in Strode's Floating Ulaad, 256 

Pablic acta of the Chuich, their nature 
diacnued in the House of Commans, 
"59 

Parbeck, I^dy, etcapea to PmBe &am 



251; 

asa 



distress at Pona, 



Purbeok, Viscount {John Villiere), in- 
ssnityof. ii. 349 

Pym, John, bis coostitutional tibws, i. 
53 : oppoaea the narrowing of the 
debate on Tonnage and Poundage to 
a qnestion of privilege, S3 ; does not 
take part with Eliot at the end of the 
Session, 90 

rVUEBEC taken b; Captain Sirk, i. 

Uueen, the. Bee Heioietta Maria 
Quiroga gives infbrmatJOQ to Anrtia- 



EABCLIFFE, Sir George, LecontM ■ 
member of the Irish Privy Coun- 
cil, ii. 124 
Boine, Hr., leaves money for the support 

of a lecturer, ii. S 
Bamsay, David, is challetiged by Lord 

Batcliff, Phihp, severe seoteace on, i. 
"94 

Ratisbon, proposed diet at, i. 210. 212 ; 
dismiranl of WaliBoatsiD in the dUt 
at, 113; surrenders to Bemhaid of 
Weimar, ii. 57 ; recaptured by the 
Imporioiists, 84 

Beay, Lord (^Donald Uackay). accueet 
HamiitoD, 1. aaz ; ehallengea Bam- 

RecUBoncy flnea, ii. 233 

Hecusants. Bee CathoU^s 

Religion, Committee of the Commoiu 
on. £« Committee on Religion 

Replevin, saed ont by the ownen of 
goods seized for Tcmnage and Pound- 
age, i. )5 ; declsfsd illegal b; the 
Court of Ezeheqner, 18 

Revenue and expenditure of the Crown, 
Mate ef the, in 1639, i. 1061 in 
1634,". 90; in 1635. 177 

Rhinbeig, taken by the Prince of 
Orange, ii. 54 

Rich, Sir Nathaniel, ennmentes the 
public acts of the Church, i. 59 ; 
doubts whether members have privi- 
lege for goods against the Sing, 83 

Richardson, TbiUDM, Chief Jiutiee of die 
Common Pleu, mromotad through his 
connection with Baakiiighuu, i. Iia; 
becomes Chief Jttstioe «f tha King's 
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Bench, 366 ; votes (or a lenieiit sen- 
Unce on Sherfield, 304 ; orders the 
Buppreuion of Uie Somersetshire 
Tftkee, ii. 25; is latod bj Laud, 36; 
his pait in Frjnne'e sentence, 39, 41. 

Siclielieo, CDjdiQa1,Ms Ijearing towards 
Charles, i. 5 ; posnes tlie Alpn and 
inflicts Si check upon Spain, 126 ; 
tnrns against Sohaa, 12S ; hia ener- 
getic dipJomacj in Ital; and Oerman;, 
213; his treaties with Sveden and 
BaTaria, 21S ; luaLea overtures to 
Weetou, 224 ; is supported l>j Lewis 
Sgainet the Qneou and Gaston, 224 ; 
attacks Lorraine and hopes to eit^od 
a French protoctoralc to the Eiine, 
237 ; overpowers the French aristo- 
cracy and reduces the Duke of Lol^ 
raiue to sulimiBsion, 240 ; sends St. 
Cbautnoot to England, 241 : receives 
overtures trom the Spanish Nether- 
lands, 2J3 ; overpowers Oaston and 
the Duke of HontmorenCT, 257 ; de- 
termines to all; bimseli with the 
Dntch, 2SS; sends his terms of 
alliance to Charles hj Jerome Wes- 
ton, 261; sends to Portland the letters 
he had seized from De Jars, 264 1 
makes terms with the Leagne of 
HeilbroDD, ii. Jo ; expels the Duke of 
Lorraine. 56 ; averts a conflict with 
England on the question of saluting 
Charles's Aug, 99 ; proposes a com- 
promise, loo; persists in going on 
with the negotiation with Charles, 
'95 > gives no replj to Charles's pro- 
posal for an exchange of Lorraine 
for (he Palatinate. 196 ; spins out 
the negotiation with Leicester, 270; 
resists the Spanish invasioa, 271; 
offers to accept an auziliarj treatj 
from Charles, 319 

Richmond Pick, dispute between Leud 
and Ccttington about, ii. 1S4 

Soliinson accuses various persoDt of 
witchcraft, ii. 31 ; acknowledges that 
his evidence was false, 32 

Bochelle, Charles refuses to make peace 
with France as long as it holds out, 
i. 5 ; its fall, 6 

Rochfbrd, Lord (John Carey), visits 
Eliot in the Tower, i, 105 

Boe, Sir Thomas, advocates an alliance 
with the Qpiman Ftotestants, i. 
I3S ; is sent on a mission to ths 
Baltic 130; is neglected bj Charles, 
136 ; takes part ID arranging a trace 
between Swedeu and Folaod, 213; 
riAuM to retnm to Germany without 



mon^, 214; donbta Ihe snfHcicnc? 
of Huniltoo's levies, 218 ; r^inces^ 
the victories of Gostavas, 239 ; his 
paper of advice on fbreigo poliiy, 
241 ; hie ditappointment at 'Wiode- 
bank's becoming Secretary of State, 
243 ; adviseB an alliance with Gof- 
tavus, 249; his languaee aboct tJia 
Ship-money, ii. 69, 87 : his belief that 
Laud will take np a new line of 
foreign policy, 93 

liohan, the Dukeof,asniredof CharWs 
support, i. 7 i his rebellion, 128 

Bolle, John, case of his goods seized K>r 
non-payment of Tonnsige^nd Pound- 
age decided in (he Ez^equer, i. iS ; 
question of privi!^ raised with re- 
spect to, 48; technicality of his cose, 
49 ; question concerning his goods pnt 
to the Custom House OfBeen, 82 ; is 
dei^lared by the Commons ts be en- 
titled to privilege, 85 

Boper, Sir Anthony, fined fbr depopnla- 
tions,u. 17a 

Boecommon. proposed plantation of, iL 
147 ; acknowledgment of the Eii^s 



for aid. 8 

Rothes, Earl of {loba Leslie), op- 
poses the King in Parliament, t. 362 ; 
tries lo present a supplication to biro, 
367 

Rotterdam, Hugh Peters preaches at, ii. 



Bouse, Francis, his e 



n religion, 
1 have the 



Boibnrgh, Lady, chossn t 
care of Prinae Charles, i. 175; re- 
moved &om the charge, 176 

Eoval Stavt, Tie, performed at Oxford, 
ii. 258 

Boyal «nprema^ in the Church, the, 
Land's respect for, i. 158; Laud's in- 



Peace and War paintai in Bngland, 

Bumborongh, the Curate of, charged 

with nonconfbrmity, ii, 209 
Bapnt, Prince, airivea in England, ii. 

20t ; visiU Oxford, 257 
Baremonde taken by the Prince of 

Orange, i. 353 

QABBA.TH, Pnritaa idM of the, ii. 13. 
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SaorifiM ID the Eoebarut, opinion of 
Andrarea am the. i. 30, note 3 

St. Alboiu and CUncick&rd, Earl of. 
Set ClBDricksrd, Earl of 

St. AiiArewe, JaniM'a epeech to the 
cleigy at, i. 333 ; asiemblj h«ld at, 
33S 

St. Cathnnas Cree, proceedingtl at the 
eoDiecnticnt of, i. 28S ; Dr. UeoniaoD's 
bshaTionr at, ii. 3II 

St. ChaumoDt, M&rqnis o( hii miaaion 
to England, i. 241 

St. Sdmnod'a at Salisbutj, paints win- 
dow of, broken bjr Sherfield, i. 303 

BL Gregory'B, remoTftl of the Commn- 
nioD Table at, ii. 14; the King's de- 
cision OD the complaint of the pariili- 
iooer.of.lS 

8L John, Lord (Oliver St. Joho), viuta 
I^lot in the Tower, ii, 105 

— Oiirer ihowi a popj ot Dudley's 
paper to the Earl of Bedford, i. 1 72 ; 
prMecntion and pardon of, 173 

— Sir Oliver, ereatad Viscoont (Jrandi- 
i. 107 



St. Uaigaret'i, Lothharj, rmnoTa) of 
the CommonioD Table at, ii. 216 

SL Paul's, repairs of. i. 291 ; demolition 
□f bouaea abntting on, 293 ; Inigo 
Jonea saperioUndB the WM'ks at, li. 
10 ; miauBe of the nave aod aisles of, 
Mmedied by the King, 1 1 

Salem, cettlemeot at, i. 190; the cross 
torn out ot the flag at, ii. Z79 

Saliabnry, Catbedtal of, visitatJoD of 

— EmI of (William Cecil), taltoa part 
with the Enrl of Cork, ii. 295 

Salt, GoTomment monupoly of, in Ire- 
land, ii. 137 

Santa Clan, Franciscns a. Bee Daven- 
poit, Christopher 

Savage, Joho, his mutilatioQ in the Star 
Chamber, i, 47 

Savoy, Doke of (Charlea EnunamiBl), 
misiion of Carliale to, J. 6 

Saiby, the lead stiipped from the church 

Saxony, Elector of. Set John George 
Saya aod Sale, Lord (William Fiennes), 
takes part in the (^po^'ion to Ship- 
monev, ii. 190, 203 ; takes part in the 
fbundation of Connecticut, and pio- 
posea to eatablish an aristocratic con- 
■tdtution in Massachusetts, 380 
Seag^ Um Abbot o( iorited to Esg- 



land, L 7 ; eomes to revive the oego 
tiation for the Palatinate, 231 

Scarborough, fight between a Dntcb 
vessel and a Duukirker at, iL 104 

Sehenck's sconce, takeo by the Spaniards, 

Schools, fraudulent appropriation of 
the property of, ii. 210 

Scot, uegTuald, bis Ducootiy of WitvK' 
criift, ii. 29 

Scotland, Hamiltou'a Ipvies In, i. 231 ; 
eatablishment of episcopacy in. 324 ; 
preparation of a new liturey for, 335; 
feeling in, alxiut Jamee'e Are article*, 
J36 ; visit of Jam™ to, 339 ; heritable 
jurisdictions in, 330 ; maintenance of 
the cleigy in, 331 ; preparation of a 
Prayer Book for, 333 ; the King's 
five articles urged in, 333 ; objections 
to the articles io. 334 ; asMmbly at 
St,AndrawBin,335;a8semblyatFenh 
ID, 340 ; the five articles adopted in, 
343 ; enforced in, 344 ; conSriued by 
Parliament in, 345 ; attack upon the 
ecclesiastical property of laymen in, 
347; commutation of tithes in, 350; 
heritable jurisdictions in, 353 ; visit 
of Charles to, 353 ; revival of the 
question of a Liturgy for, 334 ; posi- 
tion of the Bishops of, 356 ; cere- 

in, 35S ; Parliamentary opposition in, 
359 > postpoaemsnt of the introduc- 
tion of a Ptayer Book in, 363 ; tup- 
plication by the Lords of the opposi- 
tion in, 367 

Scndamore, Viscount (John Scudamore), 
attempts to eerve a writ on Lady 
Furbeck, ii. 350 

Secret treat; with Spain agunst the 
Dutch, i. 311, 2i6;it. jS. 79 

Secretary of State. Stt Conway, Lord ; 
Dorchester, Viscount ; Coke, Sir John ; 
Windebank, Sir Franda 

Secular clergy, their dissensions with the 
Jesuits, ii. 234 

Selden. John, attages that the Petition 
of Right has been broken, i. 47 ; 
limits the number of the public a«ts 
of the Church, 59 ; his opinion on 
liberty of printiog, 70 ; attacks the 
priests found at CleAeuwell, 77 ; pro- 
posal a message to the Court of Sx- 
cheqoer, 81 ; aides with Eliot against 
Pym. 83, 90; snggesiE that if the 
Speaker refuses to pat the queMJtffl, 
he ahonid be deposed, 97 ; his in- 
priaonment and aniweta, 103 ; ap- 
plies for a iabeai earpiu, 115; his 
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damomr in tfaeStu Chuaber, 117; 
fnmMbm Iha heads of littletoa's 
ugoment in the Kingi Beneb, 118; 
takes part in tha Itina of Court Mosqne, 
u. 37 ; wnto Man CUauum, 360 

SsDeteiTF, dieMarqaiBof, comeH to Eog- 
land as Frencti ambaaMdor, ii.94; 
desp&in of hia negotiation, 195 j re- 
fuwa Co LraDsmit ta France tiis pxo-, 
jeot of An eichunge of Lomin* for 
the Palatinate, 196 -, attempts of 
Cottington to rajnif^, 145 

SeperatiBtH, congref^tion of, taken, i. 
399; cangTegBtionBaf,in Che Netbel- 
landa, ii. io \ lean!) for, 33 

8<?moiiT. Sir Frande, supports Pjm 
asainit Eliot, i. 84 

Sbelfoid, BoWt, his Fivt Duamrnt 
pnbliidMcl, ii. 335 ; his remarks on 
pntohin^ 331 

SbnlCT^s Pattond, The, written bj 
Walt«r Montague, ii. 37 

ShnAeld, Eenr;, reporta on Montc^ne's 
pardon, i. 6^1 ; conaiden a paint«d 
windo* at 8iiliHbarj inperstitions, 
303 1 breaks it, 303 ; it senteoccd in 
the Star Chamber, 304 

Shilton, Sir lUchard,, iMigni the 
solicit^ff-genaralahip, ii. 77 

Sbip-monej snggeated bj K07, ii. 66; 
snbmitted to CoTecUj and Miuidieeler, 
67 ; jnatifled before the Council on 
the grjond of the neceseitjr of protect- 
ing English trade, 68; referred to a 
coiamittee, 69 ; Jisue of the flntvrit 
of, 81 ; question hov ftx it was a 
t«K discnoaeH, 87 ; London petition 
against, 88 ; Manchester's argument 
fac the payment of, 89; CoventrT'e 
dscUiation that it is to be levied in 
the inland connties, 175 1 question of 
the right to its levy passed over in 
•ilenoe, 176; isiue of Uie second writ 
of, iSo ; feeling at Court and in the 
nationabout, 181; colleation of, under 
the second writ, 1S9; opposition to, 
in Oxfordshire, 19a ; reautance to, in 
Esttex, 191 : opinion of (he Judges in 
&TOur of the legtUityuf. 193 ; Berke- 
ley's deciaion on, 303; I^E wee's opinion 
on the effect of, 304 ; the third writ of, 
313 ; riaiug opposition to, 314 ; resist- 
ance in Esaez to, 319 ; question of its 
legality again referred to the judges, 
310; the jadgee' decIazBtion on, 333; 
Its collection, 334 

Shirley, James, hi* TH»mph of Puos, 
OamtMttr, and r(<^ Fair (Me, ii. 



SPA 
Sibbaa, Bichard, one of tlw feoflhea tat 

impropriatioiis, i. 307; his ministry 

at Cam brides, 308 
Sibthorpe, Bobrat, his language against 

Earliamenla, i. 30; it parOined, 39 ; 

his pardon questioned in theHoaseof 

Commons, 66 
Simmem, the Duke of, acknowledged M 

Administrator of the Falatinata, iL 

51 J proposea that Cbailes Lawja 

should be sent Co the ^latinate, jS; 

admits French gatritont into the 

Palatinate, 87 
Sion College, Frynne's books left to, ii. 

4» 
8ian't PUa agaitut Prtlaa/, character 

of the book, i. 178 
Sligo, proposeil plantation of, ii. 147 ; 

acknowledgntent of the King's title to, 

'M 
Smut, Pet«r, his sermon at Durham, i. 

64 ; his prebend MqUMUred, 65 ; 

appeals to the Jndges of Astiie, lK>i 

is sentenced to degtadiition, 161 
Smith, William, Bishop of Cbalcodoo, 

his banishment, ii. 334 
Soap, company for tiie manufactnre of, 

formation of, ii. 165 ; resistance to, 

167 ; opposition t«, 169 
Somerset, Earl of (Bobert Carr), hit 

connection with iJudlej'a paper of 

Somersetshire, wakse in, ii. 140 

Soranio, Oioranni, hit remark on the 
resistiuice to the payment of Tonnage 
and Poundage, i. 131 

Southampton, Earl of (Thomas WrioChes- 
ley), called in qoeBtion for lands ia 
the New Forest, ii. 183 

SoTereignty of the sens, CharW claim 
to, justified by Sir J. Coke, ii. 68 ; 
Sir John Borough's treatise on, 6g ; 
explained by Portland, 85 ; CoTsBtry's 
explanation of, 174; defended ia 
Selden'a Mart ClnMiun, 360 

Spain, growing weakness of, 1, 10 ; loaaoa 
of, in the Ni^therlaiids, II, loS; nego- 
tiation for peace with, 309 ; plan for 
an alliance against the Dutch with, 
311; signature of Che Treaty of 
Madrid with, 315; secret treaty 
against the Dutoh with. 316; Boes 
opinion of an alliance with, 242; an- 
popularity of, in the Spanish Nether- 
lands, 353 ; Baked to surrender part 
of Flanders to Charles, 355 ; proposed 
alliance of, with Bnghuid, ii. 60; 
close alliance ccf, with the Emperor, 
63 ; sooet treaty with Eogland no- 
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gotikted om b«lwlf of, So ; reapi a« 
fraiu of the buttle of NbrdliogeD, 85 ; 
nigfd by Chariee to eoDclude tha 
tnatj, 93 ; treat; of, with t^ngUml, 
for Mtting out a fleet, 97; «mr de- 
(Jond bj fr&aca "g^-^-, and ootue- 
qneiit ioftbilitr of, to And moaej for a 
contribntioii to the Englith fleet, gS ; 
i&TMion of France bv, 26S, 371 

^iBDish Netbetlaads, Cue. Set Nether- 
lontis, the Spanish 

Speaker of the Hcoae of Comnioni, dif- 
flcnlty of ilia poaition, i. 94 

Spencer, Hitry, aeconnt of her brial for 
vitcbcisft, ii. 31 

Spans, Sir James, nrgea Charles to jojo 
Gnatama, i. 135 

l^enMr, hia Ifymn 0/ BtoKij/ qaotod, ii. 
44 

Spoltiawoode, John, Archbishop of St. 
Andren, reloclBotl; consents to anp- 
pi^ the Eing'a articles, i. 327 ; 
urges the clergy to iiabniit, 339 ; 
preaches at the Assembly of Perth, 
340 ; obtains a vote in faroar of Che 
Articles, 342 ; sends the aapplieation 
of the hrliuneDtsry Opposition to the 
KitiK. 361 ; becomes Cbaaeellor of 
Scotland, 373 

Staflbrd. AnChooy, his FtmaU Glory, 
ii. sag 

Stage, the, immtn^ity of, ii. 33; 
nynne'a attack on, 34 

BtKinford, behaTumr of Viean a^ i. 
301 ; tnetropolitica! TiattAtioD of, ii. 

Btar Chamber, the proeeedinga com- 
menced id, againsC Chambers, i. 17; 
its senceDce on. aavage attwked by 
SeldeQ, 47 ; proceedinn agaitiBt those 
who resist payment of Tonnage and 
PoDDdagB, 79; its oonstitntion, loS; 
its sentence on Chambem, 109; in- 
fomMtion against the impriaoned 
members brought into, 116: its jwis- 
diction qasetioned in the Excheqner, 
[43; its decree againat, onlicensed 
printing, 161 : proceedings in. agunst 
the circolatioD of Dudley's paper of 
advice, 173; easeof LeighCoDin, 1811 
its conetitution, 183 ; Palmer flaed 
in. 3S6 ; Sharfleld senCeuced in, 304 ; 
Bovyer sentenced in, ii. 4 ; proceeding* 
against Prynne in, 37, 39, 41 ; pro- 
ceedings aj^nat oppreMive geDtleinen 
in, 173 ; case of Pell and Bug in, 186 

SUtM-Qeneral of the Spaai^Nelltei- 
lands. Set Netherlandi, the Spaniah 
— of tha United Pigiiiicea of the 
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KetherUnds. As Ned 

Provinces of 
Staeple Alton, painted windows in the 

cfanrch at, i. 303 
Stoke Newington, ceaisCanee to 3bip' 

money at, ii. 302 
StraUond, failore of WaUenstsin to 



take, i. 
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Strode. William, supports the reading of 
Eliot's resolntions, i. 92 ; nrgea the 
Speaker to put them to the question, 
93; is arrated, 100; applies for a 
habtai ooTput, 115; demands imme- 
diate bail from Uie jadges, 118; is 
removed to the Tover, 1 30 
— — Public Orator at Oxford, hia 
Floating ^and, ii. 25G 

StmChelB, William, wriCea a latter on 
innorationain the Church of Scotland, 
i-3S7 

Subsidiea, grant of sis by tha Iriah 
Parliament, ii. 140 

Supplication of the Scottish Farlialnen- 
tary Opposition, i. 367 

Supreme Head of Che Church, the King's 
title of, questioned, i. 65 



Swnffham, report of the meUopolitical 

visitation of^ ii. 20B 
Swearen, ponialunent of, in Mamchn- 

aetta, i. 194 
Swedes routed at Nordlingen, ii. 84 
Sydserf, Thomas, ia eonsaUad 00 the 

introdnction of a Prayer Book into 

Scotland, i. 3G3 ; becomea Bishop of 

Brechin, 366 

TAYLOR, John. apptHntod 
Vienna to discover the i 
of tha EmperoF, ii. 180; arrivea at 
Vienna, 199: is satisfled wilh the 

Emperor's propoaala, 300 
ThorODgb, polii? oi^ ii. iGo, 305 
Tilt;, (:onnt of; storma Magdeburg, i. 
319 '. '9 ordered to attack Uie Gleotor 
of Saxony, ii. 229; is defeated at 
Breiteofeld, 330 ; death of, 339 
TJrlemont, sack of, by the French, ii. 

'TUpUy lAs*! a vhorr, quoted, ii. 45 
Tithes owned bythe Scottish nobility, i. 

347 ; commntHtioD of. 350 
Tobacco, seized by the Dunkitfans as a 

Toleration, land's view of, i. 155 ; not 
adopted in New England, 191 ; diflt- 
cnltiea in the way of, 194 1 progreu 
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of, OD the CoDtuiant, ii. 373 ; condi- 
tionB of, in Kiiglmd, 374; chaccea of, 
ID XsT Engl&tid, 275 ; discuiBion be- 
hrwD YoDB and WiDthrop od, 385; 
secured in Muyland, 291 

Tomisge and Poundage, iU levyvichout 
consent of Fuclioment dccland iUegal 
bj tbe Commona, i. 12 ; importwiM 
of the qaeation at iasue, 14 ; reaiat- 
ance to the payment of, tj ; decuion 
of tbe KJDg to leare the qneetjon to 
^rliament, 191 fre*b naiatance to 
the dmand for paTment, 44 ; bill on, 
brought in i)j Sir J. Cote, 51; fresh 
diacuaaioc on, 7S ; declaratioQ of the 
Commona againat the payers of, 99 ; 
Charles'a view of bia right to, 103 ; 
payment of, enforced after the diuo- 
lution, 106; restitution of part of the 
gooda aeized for non-payment of, 1 10 ; 
continDsd reaistance to, 136 ; case of, 
in the Exchequer, 143 ; final enfom- 
ment of its payment, 205 

TiBBSUTBr, Lewd. See Weiton. Lord; 
Portland, Earl of; Juxon, Bisbop 

B of tbe profit of the office, 
146, note 3 

Treaty of Susa, i. 136 ; of Liibect 128 ; 
of Madrid, 315 ; for the partition of 
tbe Dutch Netherlanda, 216 ; of Bar- 
Valde, 2 1 S ; between France and 
Bavaria, 218; between France and 
tbe Netherlands for aBsiBtance, ii. 78 ; 
between France and the KetherUnds 
for a partition of the Spanish Ketiter- 
laods, 94; between England and 
Spain for aetting oitt A fleet, 97; of 
mgue, 102 

Tietire, behariourof Aotbony Lapthome 
at, ii. lit 

TreTsa, Ellectar of, puts himself under 
French protactioa, i. 340 

TreTor, Thomas, Baronof the Gxcbeqner, 
Btgnea with Yelrerton, at the Durham 
Aaaizea, i. 160 

THumyA 0/ Peace, the, by Shirlay, 
mosque of, ii. 38 

Tunhridge, Lord (Ulick Bourke), 
romonatratea agaisat Wentworth a 



TTDENHEIM. See Philippaburg 
U Ulster, Presbyterianiam in, ii. 

145; BtAte of tbe settlers in. 150 
Union between the Churches of Rome 
Ltnd England, diwuasioa on a plan for 



WAL 

the, ii. 338 ; Montagoa'a o^nioa of, 

Unirersitica, the, acknowledgment of 
Laud's right to riait, ii. 353 

Uaher, Jamas, Archbishop of Armagji, 
recommends Sibbes for the ProTost- 
sbipof Trinity, Dublin, i. 309; prot«Bta 
against toleration in Ireland, 113; 
hia part in procuiing the adoption of 
the English Articles by the Irish 
ConTocation, 143 

VALENTINE. Benjamin, holds the 
Speaker in his chair, i. 91 ; ia 
arrested, 100; applies fbr a habeat 
coTpui, ll<| ; informalioniutbeKing^s 
Bench brought sgniuBt, 139; appears 
at the bar ^ the King's Bench, 144; 
fins imposed on, 149 

Vane. Henry, emigiates to HaasadiD- 
seits, ii. 2S1 ; is elected Qoremor, 
283 ; declares for complete toleration, 
2S5 ; retuma to England, 387 

— Sir Hentj.ComptroUar of the Honse- 
holil, hiamisaiontotheHague, i. 127; 
his second mission, 136, 208; sent 
back to offer mediation between Spain 
and the Netherlands, 212 ; is sent to 
negotiate with OuEtavue, 339; lua 
first interview with him, 230 ; listens 
to his demands, 23 E; presents 
Charles's offers to OnataTua, 348; 
returns to England, 249 

Vasaall, Samuel, forced to pay impoai- 
tiona on cnnantG, i. 205 

Venloo, taken by the Prince of Orange, 

i.3S3 

Vere of Tilbury, Lord (Horace Vere), 
the Pmyer Book read in hia regiment 
in the Netherlands, ii. 21 

Vicars, John, sentence of. in the High 
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Tienna. Taylor's arrival at, ii. 300; 

Arundel's arrival at, 366 
Villi ers, Eleanor, seduced by Henry 

Jermyn, ii. 47 



with Charles ii 
Germany, i. 240 ; death of, 243 
Wakes, tbe Somersetshire, ii, 24 
Wallenstein fails to take StraLsund, i. 
123; dismisaat of, 213; ia recalled to 
the command, and hems Oustavus in 
at Niiremberg, 248 ; meets Guatavus 
at LiitEen, 350 ; intriguea vith ths 
French and Swedes, ii. 57 ; 1 
tion of| 62 
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Waller, Mr., accuMe Coaio, i. 76. 

Walter, John, Chief Baron, hia higb 
reputation, L ill; ii uksd to reaigiii 
hi B place, 140; is BDipended, 141 

Waltham fareat, Holland's jmtice-sMt 
in, ii. 76. 1 72 ; Comminion foe par- 
doning encToachmentA in, 183 

Waade^rd, Sir Chiietopher, Master of 



Ward, Samuel, preaching of, at Ipswich, 
ii, 319; pruceedingB Bg&inst, in the 
High CommisBion, 310 

Ware, mnoral of this Comnmnion table 
at,ii. a 16 

Warwick, Earl of (EobMl; Eich^, op- 
poeea Finch at the jmtice-ssat 1" 
WdlthaiD forest, ii. 76 ; reoigiis th 
Preaidantship of the Conneil of New 
England, 179; lesigns his grani 
CoDDRcticnt, 160; protests against 
Sbip-mone;, 316 

WedderbuTD, James, ia coninlted on 
the introdaction of a Scottiah Prayer 
Book, i. 363 

Weimar, Bsrohairf of. Sm Bamhard, 

Wentworth, Lady, death of, i. 377 

Wrntworth, Sir Fet», enforces, as 
Shariff of OifanlBhire, the lev; of 
Sbip-monej, ii. 190, 301 
— Viseomit, his apeech at York, 
i. 39 ; compared to Coriolanas, 
41, Bote I ; his political and eccle- 
siaatical views, 41 ; looks for the co- 
operation of tha people, 43 ; e^t of 
the dissolution of Pariiament (~ 
166; his constitntjonal views, 16 
brings Dudley'a paper of advice 
the King, 171 ; becomes a Privy 
Councillor, 171 ; his friendship with 
Laud said to have begun at Leigh- 
ton's trial, 186; bis inflneoce in the 
Privy Council, 196; his Northern 
education, 275 ; is insulted bj I 
losys, 376 ; death of his wife, 3. . , 
is appointed Lord Depots of Ireland, 
378 ; sends for the Sheriff of York- 
shire, 379; his speech on the knight- 
hood fines, 33o ; his letter on Foolia's 
offer to the King, 281 ; influences the 
iStar Chamber against Foulis, 283 ; 
defends the jurisdiction of ths Coun- 
cil of the North, 3S3 ; leaves York- 
shirt for Ireland, 284; married lifs 
of, ii. 46 ; a letter from him pro- 
duced by I^nd against PortlftDd, 66 ; 
his qnalificatiani for the office of 
Ijird Deputy, 117; explains bis in- 
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Dublin and obtains 
the prolongation of the contribution, 
III ; bia confldsnce in the power of 
govammant, 133; restores the dis- 
cipline of the army, 123; hi* rela- 
tions with the £ing, 134; remon- 
Etrates against Lorenio Gary's ap- 
pointment, 125 ; leprssBo piracy and 
encourages trade, 136 ; examines into 
the fitate of the Church, 128 ; (brcea 
the Earl of Cork to sarrender Church 
property, 132; effects changes at 
Christ Church, 13]; prepares for a 
Parliament, 134; bis reaolutioa about 
the Qracea, 135 ; opena Parliament, 
137; B^^ ■» TUD for an earldom, 
140 ; his management of the partiei, 
141; diasolves Parliament, 143; 
threatens Convocation. 143 ; hie 
management of the Church, 144 ; 
proposes to introduce fresh English 
colonista, 146 ; visits Connangbt, 
153; obtains a verdict for the King's 
title to Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo, 
153 ; finds resistance at GaJway uid 
threatens the jtuy, IJ4; character of 
his Irish policy, 155; bia policy of 
Thorough, 160; the King inclined to 
make him Lord Treaaurer, 163 ; is 
not oonsulted OD English affikira, 
394 ; hia unpopularity at the English 
Court, 295 ; JB careless of the offence 
which he gives. 296; determines to 
get rid of Hountnorris, 397 ; autho- 
rises dvil proceedings against him, 
398 ; brings him before a Council of 
War, 399; demands senUnce of 
death on blm, 300 ; his defence of hia 
conduct, 301 ; defends himself before 
the Enghsh Oonndl, 307; receives 
the King's approval, 310; insafS- 
riency of his defence, 311; asks 
again in vain for an earldom, 313; 
gives an opinion against the propoeed 
treaty with France, 316 ; declar«san 
army to be neceasary to the King, 
328 ; character of bis policy, 329 ; 
compared with Bichelien, 331 ; mia- 
chiat of his principles, 332 
Weael, taken by the Dutch, i. 2oS 
Westmcath, setUemeot of, ii. 107 
Weston, Jerome, defends bis fatherfrom 
Eliot's attack, L 96; his mission to 
Franee and Italy, i. 147, 258, 360. 
i5^ Weston, Lord 
— Lord (Jerome Weston), brings 
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Bichelim'* torniE to Chulsa, t. 261 ; 
opens a packst oonUiniiig a iBtter 
trora the Qneen, 3G1 ; U challsnged 
bj Holland, 263 

Weaton, Lady, • neiumiC, i. 3 

— Lord (Bichaid Weaton), Lord Trea- 
auraz, hia cfaancUr, L 3 ; hu devotion 
to material inUnata, 4 ; dinppointa 
tha Daniili ombaaMrdoi of aid, 8 ; 
his diffleultj aboQt Tonnage and 
BonodBge, iz ; annonncea that the 
qneatioa of Tonnage and Ponndaga 
u to be eetUed in FaiUament, 18, 
19 ; faia leligion niipeeted, 45 ; 
thnatansd by Eliot with impeack- 
ment, 93; reoomtnende a diuolntion 
of Pailiament, loo; Mi difflcnlty in 
latet of the Cruwn, 
[■ with Coloma, 139 ; 
lO make peace with 

_, , ._,. , unpopularity, 13a ; 

hiB flnancial difflcultiea, 303; over- 
tnrea of Ricbelian to, 324 ; negotiatea 
with the Abbot of Scaiglia, 331 ; 
Uaaainger'a attack an, 244 ; writes to 
hia eon abont the I^latinate, 247 ; 
hia admiralioD of material procpm:iIy, 
2511 aasnres Richeliea of hia wish 
fra a French alliance, 259 ; apeake 
against Spain, 360 ; ia created Earl 
of Portland. 8a Portland, Earl of 

'Wexford, Mttlement of, iL J07. 

Wheatley, Aiderman, oppoars the M' 
moval of Commmuoa Table atOian- 
tham,!. 31 

Wheelwright, IIr„ takes part with Un. 
Anne HnldiiikMn, iL 284 

Whit«locke, Bnlstcode, takeaput in the 
Inna of Conrt Sbaqna, ii. 37 
— Sir Jamei, rafiuea Smait'B ap- 
plication to rail the Dathain jprn- 
bendariea to acconnt at the Aasizea, 
i 65 ; hia jadgtnent on ptinJege of 
Parliament, 146 

Widdowea, Gilea, hia bod on bowing 
in Chnich criticiaed bj Prynne, 1. 
393 . , , 

William*, John, Biahop of lineoln, hia 
dedaioc on the diapnte about the 
CommuDioD Table at Oiantham, i. 
32 ; eharactar of hia eccleeiaatjcol 
poli<7i 33 ; his opimon that Tonnage 
and Poundage will be pud, 108; 
fiaits LitUe Qidding, 313 ; his leUor 
to the Mayor of Leicester on the 
position of the Communion Table, 
li. 13 
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Wilmot, Lord (Chariea Wilmot), called 
to aceocDt by Wentworth, ii. 295 

Wimbome, fraudulent appropriation of 
the |iropieKy of tha Qnnunar School 

Winchester, Bishop of. Ste Andrewea, 
I«neelot; Neile, Kichard; (ndCarl*, 
Walter 

Windebank, Sir Francia, made Secre- 
tary of State, i. 343 ; appointed to 
treat with NecoUlde, ii. 581 writes 
to Hopton on the eondition of the 
negotiattan with Spain, 60 ; searchea 
for Coke'apaperi, 70; named ■ Com- 
missioner of the Treasury, 73; 
presses the Spaniards to eoQcluda s 
treaty with England, 94 ; named a 
■ mec to treat with Fraooo, 
quarrel with T^ud, 171 ; 
behalf of Bo^ in the Star 
187 : receives Fanaani, 
237; expresses a wisb for a union 
between the Churcheg of Bnglaad 
and Home, 338 ; discusses the tarma 
of union, 339; fear* that it cftODOt 
be speedily effected, 340 ; compluna 
that tha members of the Honae of 
Commone inherit! dr Church pro- 
perty were the King^a enemies, Z41, 
hsBitsites aboDt changing hia religion, 
343 i attempt of Joiou to recoudle 
him and lAud, 254 ; sent into confine- 
ment for a few days, 369 ; proposes it 
Date another treatyforthe Palato- 
nate, 334 ; orders Boswell to oome 
to an understanding with the Dutch 
fishermen, 334 

Winthroj^ John, hia early life, i. 187 [ 
determines to go to New England, 
1S9 ; sails tor America, 192 ; takes 
part against Mrs. Anne HutoliinBon, 
TaSS 
Witek of MrtuMtoit, Tht, lU trakt- 
msot of the beUef in witchoatt, ii. 
19 

Wltchcrafl, belief in, ii. 38 ; supposed 

coses of, in Lancashire, 29 
Wittstock, Swedish Ticttny at, ii. 

271 
Witty Jair Otu, I^, Shirley's play of 

Women of England, the Protestantism 

of, ii. 48 
Workman, John, hia sermons at 

Qloucester, ii. 212 
Wiiraburg, ioterriew between GuBfavus 

and Vsne at, i. 23a 
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TAR 

TABHOUTH, report of tha maUo- 
politicol Tiiitatjon al, ii. 209 . 
7elTeTbni . Henij. JiutiM ofthe Common 
Pl«tt>, hU conduct upon being ap- 
pealed to by PetOT Smut, i. itio; 



TOR 



reoonimenda Sibbei for the praucber- 

ship of Grsj'e Inn, 309 
YoFk, Wmt<rorth'» speech nt, i. 39 
— Arcbbishop of. iSeeHannet, &Lmuel, 

imd Neile, Richard 
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ANCIENT HISTORICAL EPOCHS. 



Now in course of publication, uniform with Epochs o£ Modebh Histobt, 
each Tolutne oomplete in itself, 

EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY: 

A Sarits of Booki Narrating the Hlitory of Gnoce and Rome and of their 
Helations to other Countries at Succetiiva Epochs. 

Edited bj the Iter. QEOROE W. COX, M.A. kta Scholar of Trin, CoIL Ozfoid; 
and joiDtl7 bj CHASLE3 SANEEY, H.A. late Scholar of Queen's Coll. Oxford. 

' The epecial purpose for whicli these 

managj* are intetided, tbe^ ynU, ire 
■honld think, admirably aerre. Their 
clearness aa narratireB viU make them 
acceptable to the eehoolboy as well at to 
the teacher; and thoir critical acumen 
will commend them to the nae of the 
more adTanced Btudent who is not only 
getting up, bat t^ug to underBland and 



hftTe to ezftmine all the materinla, tbat 

it strikes us as decidedly sensible. Foe 
the beginner, at ail events, the most in- 
stmctire, as it is Che easiest and moat 
natuial, way of studying history ia to 
study it by periods ; and with regard to 
earlier Qreek and liomaa history at sJl 
ereuts, there is no serious obstacle iu tlie 
way of bis being enabled Co do so, aince 
here period and what baa coEoe to bo 
quasi - technically called subject fre- 
quently coiocide, and form what may 
fairiy be called an Epoch of Ancient 
History.' Sxtubsai Ritiew. 



appreciate, hia Hebohotits and ThucT' 
nisu. Ab for the general plan of the 
secies of which they form part, we most 
confess, without wiahing to draw com- 
pariBons for which we should be sociy to 

Tlie OREEES and tlie FESSIMS. 1 

fiobolu ot Trtalt; OoUige, Oiitaid; Jolst-Bd 
Fop.'BTD. price J*. Id. 

Tim SAfiLY ROILO SKPIB& From the Afisaasliiatloii of Julius Caair 

to tfae AwBdiutlcrn of ScmlUui. Br the But. W. Wolti Cipb, U.A. Render ot Aucteok 
Hlltor/ In the Usirenttj of Oifonl. With 1 Coloond tUpi. fcp. Sto. prloe Si. Sd. 

ROME to its CAPTURE bv the OAITLS. By WUhelm Bme,'<AQtIiOT of 

' £QitoT7 of Bonu.' With ■ Cdoiiml Hup. Top. Bro. jnloa ii. M. 

Tie ATHSaiIA5 EMPIRE from the FUOHT of SERIES to the FALL 

ot ATHBNS. Bt the Iter. Q. W. OOK, K.A.. Ute Bobolu of TrinllT CaUege, Oxfoid ; Jolnt- 
Xdltor of the Beilts. WlthSUaps. Fap.BTo.pil«I(.<d. 

The ROMAI TRIUMTIRATES. By the Teiy Rer. CharleB MerlTSle, BJX 

DsBofSljl Author ol 'HlitoiTOl the Bomuu nailer the Kmpli*.' With ■ Csknnd Hap. 
Fop. arc. yrioa it. td. 

The ROMAN EMPIRE of the SEGOBD GEHTDBY, or the AEIE of the 

ANTOtriNEa. BftbeReT. W. Woui<Uras.)(.A.ItHaEr(i(ADCdent EleWiTlntbaUBtivc. 
iltr oE Oifard. With S OOloimd Ha[& Fcp. en, price Sj. Sd. 

The RISE of the UAGEOOITIAS EMPIRE. By Arthnr M. Cnrtels, TLA^ 

formeiU Fallair of Trinl^ Collage, OKford, ud late liilituit-Ifaitar In Bhectama fidtool. 
inthtUspL Pep. Sto. prtoa K. M. 

The aKACCKI, MARIUS, and SULLA. By A. E. Seesly, HjL Asslstsat- 

llHter. l[wlbami«h CoUit^ WlttallCi^a. Pop. 8to. prloe If. M. 



SPARTAH ttnd TEEBA5 SUPBXMAGT. By Ch&rles Sanhey, XX latei 

SobolH et Qneeo's OeUate, Odud : AaHvit-lUits, IbXOimmgb OBOegt ; Jotnt-BOltcr tt 
the Bsctas. .^,^,v^,w.^ ^^' ** '""' 
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Chemistry & Pkvsiolocy ... 14 
Dictionaries & other Books of 

Reference 8 

Fine Akts & Illustrated Edi- 
tions 14 

History, Politics, Historical 

Mehoiks, &c I 

Index aS'o«8 



Mental & Political Philosophy 5 

Miscellaneous 4 Critical Works 7 
Natural Histoby & Physical 

Science 11 

Poetry & the Drama 31 

Religious & Moral Works . . 16 
Rural Sports, Horse & Cattle 

Management, &c aa 

Travels, Voyages, &c. . . . . 19 

Works of Fiction 30 

Works of Utiuty & Gh^beal 

Information 33 



HISTORY, POLITICS, HISTORICAL 

MEMOIRS, «Scc. 



Sketches of Ottoman 

HistOIT- By the Very Rev. R. W. 
Church, Dean of St. Paul's, i vol. 
crown 8vo. {Nearly rtady. 

The Eastern Question. 

By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, 
M. A. Svo. [Nearly ready. 

The History of England 

from tbe Accession of James II. 

By the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. 
Student's Edition, a vols. cr. Svo. laj. 
People's Edition, 4 vols. cr. Svo. 161. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols, post Svo. 4SJ. 
LiBKAKY Edition, 5 vols. Svo, ;f 4. 



Critical and Historical 

EsaajB contributed to the Edit*- 
buTEh Review. By the Right Honl 
Lord Macaulay. 

Cheap Edition, ciown Svo, y. dd. 

Student's Edition, crown 8vo. 61. 

People's Edition, a vols, ctoini 8*0. St. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 241. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. Svo. 3&. 

Lord Macaulay's Works. 

Complete and uiiiforai Library Edition. 
Edited by his Sister, Lady TrKVElVAN. 
8 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, £,%. ^t. 
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The History of England 

from the FaU of Wolsef to th« Defe&t 
of the Spuish Annodo. 67 J. A. 
Fkoudi, M.A. 

Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. cr.8T0.Z3.1if. 

Library Edition, ta vols. Zia. /S. \it. 

The English in Ireland 

In the EigtrtMntb Centtu?. By J. A. 
Fkoud^ M.A. 3 (oU. 8vo. £a. &. 

Journal of the Reigns of 

. King^ George IV. Mid Kmr VTiUiam 

IV. By the late C. C. F. Ghevillb, 
E*q. Edited by H, Reeve, Esq. 
FilBi Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. price 36*. 

The Life of Napoleon III. 

derived from State Records, Unpub- 
lished Fimily Correspondence, and 
Personal Testimony. By Blanchard 
Jexbold. In Four Volumes, 8vo. witlj 
Domeroux Portraits and Facsimiles. 
Vols. I. ud II. price iSr. each. 
»«• The Third Volume is in the press. 

Introductory Lectures on 

Hodera Histoi? delivered in Lent 
Term 1843; with the Inaufiural I,ee- 
tore delivered in December 184I. By 
the late Rev. T. Arnold, D.D. Evo. 
price 1$, 6d. 

On Parliamentary Go- 

venuneat in England; its Origin, 
Development, and Practical Operation. 
By Alphkits Todd. 3 vols, Svo. 
pnceZ'- ^V- 

The Constitutional His- 
tory of England since the AccesatM 
of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir 

ThomasErskine May, K.CB. D.C.L. 
Filth Edition. 3 vols, crown Svo. iSi. 

Democracy in Europe ; 

a History. By Sir Thomas Ekskine 
May, K.C.B. D.C.L 2 vols. 8vo. 

[/b Ihtprta. 

History of Civilisation in 

England end France, Spain and 
Scotland By IIenrv Thomas 
Bdckij:. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 24/. 



Lectures on the History- 

K& EoEklld from the Earliest Time* 
to the Death of King Edward II. 
Bv W, Longman, F.S.jI " - 
Illustrations. Svo. 15^. 

History of the Life & 

TtmeaofEdwardllL ByW.LoNc- 
UAN, F.5.A., With 9 Maps, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. sSi. 

The Life of Simon de 

HontfoTt, Earl of Leicester, witb 
special leTerence to the Parliamentary 
History of his time. By Geokgk 
Walter Prothero, Fellow and Lec- 
turer in History, King's College, Cam- 
bridge Crown Svo. gj. 

History of England un- 
der the Duke of BuckiflghaiD aiuT 
Charles the First, 1624-1638. By 
S. R. Gardiner, late Student of Ch. 
Cb. 3 ToU. Svo. with 2 Maps, 34/. 

The Personal Govern- 
ment of Cbuiea I. from the Death of 
Buckingham to the Declaration of the- 
Judges in favour of Ship Money, 1628- 
1637. By S. R. Gardiner, late 
Student of Ch. Ch. 2 vols. Svo. 

\Ia tkefras. 

Popular History of 

France, from the Fjirliest Times to 
the Death of Louis XIV. By Eliza- 
EKT« M. Sewell, With 8 Maps. 
Crown Svo. ^t. 6d, 

History of Prussia, from 



joo to A.D. 1525. 8vo. 36f. 

A Student's Manual of 

the History of India from the Eariiest 
Period to the Present By Cok 



Indian Polity ; a View of 

the System of Administration in India. 
By Lieut.-Col, G. ChesNEV. Znd 
Edition, revised, with Map. Svo. aij. 

Essays in Modern Mili- 
tary Biography. By Col. C. C. 
Chesnev, R.E. Svo. lar. frf. 
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Waterloo Lectures ; a 

Stadf of the Campaign of 1S15. By 
CoL C. C. Chesney, R.E. Third 
Edition, 8to. Mip, lot. 6/. 

The Oxford Reformers— 

John Colet, Erasmus, wid Tbomu 
More ; being b History of their Fel- 
low-Work, fly F. Seebohm, Second 
Edition. Sto. 14^. 

The Mythology of the 

Arjan NatJons. By the Rev, G. W, 
Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity 
CoUegc, Oiiford. a vols. 8vo. a&t. 

A History of Greece. By 

the Rev. G. W, Cox, M.A. Vols. I. 
& II. 8vo, Maps, 36/. 

General Hist, of Greece 

to the Denth of Alexander the Great ; 
with a Sketch of the Subsequent His- 
tory to the Present Tinte. By the Rev. 
G. W. Cox, M.A, Crown Svo. with 
Maps, ^s. 6J. 

General History of Rome 

from the Foundation of the City to the 
Fall of Augustnlus, B.C. 753-A.O. 
476, By Dean Merivalk, D.D, 
Crown Svo. Maps, Js. 6J. 

History of the Romans 

under ike Empire. By Dean Mbki- 
VALE, D.D. 8 vols, post Svo. 4S1. 

The Fall of the Roman 

a Short History of the Last 



The History of Rome. 

By WiLUBLM IHNE. Vols, I. & II. 
8vo. 301. Vol. III. is in the press. 

The Sixth Oriental Mo- 

narchj ; or, the Geography, History, 
and Antiquities of Parlhia. By G. 
Rawlinson, M.A. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 8vo. t6s. 

The Seventh Great Ori- 
ental Monarchy ; or, a History of 
the Sassaniins. By G. Rawi.inson, 
M.A. With Map and 95 lUustnitions. 
8to. 2&. 



Encyclopaedia of Chro- 

nolOK^, Historical and Biographical ; 
comprising the Dates of all the Great 
Events of History, including Treaties, 
Alliances, Wars, BatUes, &c. By B. 
B, Woodward, B.A. and W. L. E. 
Gates. Svo. 421. 

The History of European 

Hofals from Aogostt^s to Charle- 



History of the Rise and 

Influence of the Spirit of RAtional- 
iim in Europe. By W. E. H. Lecky, 
M.A. 2 VO&. crown Svo. lis. 

The Native Races of the 

Pacific StatesofNorthAmerica. By 
H. H. Bancroft, s vols. 8vo. j£6. 51. 

History of the Mongols 

from the Ninth to the Nineteenth 
Century. By Henry H. Howorth, 
F.S.A. Vol. I. tie Mongv/i Proptr 
and Iht Kaimuks I with Two Coloured 
Maps. Royal Svo. 3&r. 

Islam under the Arabs. 

By Robert Dubib Osbobn, Major 
ia the Bengal Staff Corps. Svo. lu. 

Introduction to the Sci- 
ence of Religion, Four Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution ; witi 
Two Essays on False Analogies and the 
Philosophy of Mythology. By Max 
MiiLLER, M.A. Crown Svo. 101. W. 

Zeller's Stoics, Epicu- 

reans, and Sceptics. Translated by the 
Rev.O. J.Reichel.M.A. Cr.8vo.14j. 

Zeller's Socrates & the 

Socratic Schools. Translated by the 
Rev. O. J. Reichel, M.A, Crown 
Svo. New Edition in the press. 

Zeller's Plato & the Older 

Academy. Translated by S. Frances 
Allrvne and Alfred Goodwik, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. rS*. 

Sketch of the History of 

the Chardi of England to the Revo- 
lution of 168S. By T. V. Short, 
D.D. somelime Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Crown Svo. 71. bd. 
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The History of Philo- 

aophy, from TYaitt to Comte. Bv 
Geokcb Hekkv Lewis. Fouith 
Edition. 2 Tols. 8to. 321. 

The Childhood of the 

Enjrlish Natioo ; or, the Beginnings 
of English Histore. By Ella S. 
Armitage. Fcp. 8vo, 21. 6J. 

Epochs of Modem His- 
tory, Edited by E. E. Morris, M.A. 
J. S. PHILLPOTT3, B.C.L. and C, 
CoLBECK, M.A. Eleven volumes now 
published, each complete in itself, in 
fcp. 8vo. with Maps & Index : — 

Cox's Cmsadea, zr. M. 

Creigbton's Age of Elizabeth, 21. M. 

Gairdner's Houses of Ltmcaater and 
York, at. 6rf. 

Gardiner's Pnritan ReTolution, 31. 6J. 

Gardiner's Thirtjr Years' War, 2s. f>d. 

Hale's Fall of tlie Stuarts, u. &/. 

Ludlow's War of Americaa Indepen- 
dence, %s. bd. 

Morris's Ag;e of Aime, as. 6d. 

Seebotani's Protestant Revolution, 
price 2s. fid. 

Stnbbs'B Early Plantaeeneta, is. 6d. 

Warbuiton's Edward III. is. 6d. 
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The Student's Manual of 

Modem HiatoTji containing the 
Rise and Progress of the Prmcapal 
European Nations. By W. CooKB 
Taylor, LL.D. Crown 8vo. ^l. 6rf. 

The Student's Manual of 

Andent History; containing the Politi- 
cal History, Geographical Position, and 
Social Slate of the Piindpal Nations 
of Antiquity. By W. Cooke Taylob, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Epochs of Ancient His- 
tory. Edited by the Rev. G. W. 
Cox, M.A. and by C. Sanksv, M.A. 
Ten volumes, each complete in itself 
in fcp. 8vo. with Maps & Index : — 

Beesly's Gracchi, Marius & Sulla, M.6d. 

Capes's Age of the ADtonines, w. W. 

Capes's Early Roman Empire, 21. 6d. 

Cox's Athenian Empire, 31. fxi. 

Qoie% Greeks & Perwans, w- bd. 

Curtd^s Macedonian Em{nre, 21. 6J. 

Ihne's Rome to its Capture by Uw 
Gauls, is. bd. 

Merivale's Roman TriumTirates, ar. 6d, 

Sankey's Spartan fit Theban Supre- 
macy, V" the press. 

Smith's Rome & CarthMr«> '^^ Ptmic 
Wars. [■^« thtfrea. 
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The Life and Letters of 

Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, 
G. Otto Trevelyan, M.P. Second 
Edition, with Add it ions and Corrections. 
3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 36s. 

The Life of Sir William 

Fairbaira, Bart. F.R.S. Partly 
written by himself; edited and com- 
pleted by W. Pole, F.R.S. 8vo, 
Portrait, i8j. 

Arthur Schopenhauer, his 



The Life, Works, and 

Opinions of Heinrich Heine. By 

William Stigand. a vols. 8vo. 
Portrait, 287, 

The Life and Letters ol 

Mozart. Translated from the Ger- 
man BioEKiphy of Dr. Ludwig Nohi. 
by Lady Wallace. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
with Two Portraits. ^Nearly raidy. 

Felix Mendelssohn's Let- 
ters from ItaJT and Switzerland, 
and Letters ^om 1833 to 1S47. 

Translated by Lady Wallace. With 
Portrait. 2 vols, crown 8vo. S^. eacb- 
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Liffe of Robert Fratnpton, 

D.D. Bishop of Gloucester, deprived as 
«NoQ-Jurorin 1689. EditedtyT. S. 
Evans, M.A. Vicar of Shoreditoh. 
Crown 8vD. Portrait, icir. 6d. 

Autobiography. By John 

Stuast Mill. 8vo. 71. bd. 

Isaac Casaubon, 1559- 

1614. By Mark Pattison, Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. 8vo. l8x. 

Biographical and Critical 

Essays. By A. Haywaro, Q. C. 
Second Series, 2 vols. Svo. aSi. Third 
Series, I vol. Svo. 14J. 

The Memoirsof Sir John 

Reresby, of Thrrbergh, BartM.P. 

1634-1689. Edited from the OrieiniU 
Manuscript by J. J. Cartwricht, 
M.A. 8vo. air. 

Leaders of Public Opi- 
nion in Ireland ; Swift, Flood, 
Gratlan, O'ComwU. By W. E. H- 
Lecky, M.A. Crown Svo, yj. W. 



Essajra in Ecclesiastical 

Biog^rapby. By the Right Hon. Sir J. 

Stephen, LL.D. Crovra Svo. ^s. (id. 

Dictionary of General 

Bioersphy ; containing Concise Me- 
moirs and Notices of the most Eminent 
Persons of all Ages and Countries. 
By W. L. R. Gates. 8vo. 25/. 

Life of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. By the Rev. G. R, Glmg, 
M.A. Crown Svo. Portrait, 5/. 

Memoirs of Sir Henry 

Haveloek, K.C.B. ByJoRU Clauc 
Ma&shmah. Crown Svo. 31. 6d. 

Vicissitudes of Families. 

By Sir Bernard Burke, C.B, Two 
vols, crown Svo. 21J. 

Maunder's Biographical 

Treasuty. Latest Edition, recon- 
structed and partly re-written, with 
above 1,600 addition^ Memoiis, by 
W. L. R. Gates. Fcp. Svo. ti. 



MENTAL and POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 



Comte's System of Posi- 

Utc Polity, or Treatise upon Socio- 

l°Sy- TruiBlaled from the Paris 

Edition of 1851^1854, and fumished 

with Analytical Tables of Contents :— 

Vol. I. General View of PositiTinn and 

Introductory Principles. Translated by 

J. H. Busats, M.B., formerly Fellow 

of Oriel College, Oxford. Svo. price ai/. 

Vol. II. The Social SUtica, or the 

Abdract Laws of Human Order. Traai- 

laled by FwtDERic Harrisok, M.A. 

Sra price 14/. 



Vol. hi. The Social I^namica, 
the General Laws of Human Pnwrcsi (t 
PhOoMphy of History). Tranllated by 



»(tbe 



P.robssor Beesly, M.A. Svoi 

Vol. IV. The Synthesli of the Fntan 
of Mankind. Translated by Richakd 
Congee VE, M.D. with an Appendix, 
dootainiiie Comte't Early Essay*, tnuis- 
Ut«d by H. D. Huttoh, P.A. . Svo. 

[Ntarfy rmfy. 

Democracy in America. 

,By Alexis de TocqoeViuji. "ftan- 
- slated by HzHKV Rbbvx, Esq. Two 
vols, crown iio. l6f. 



Essays, Critical and Bio- 

giapnicaL By Henrv Rogers. 3 
vols, crowu Svo. lis. 

Essays on some Theolo- 

(Fical Controrenies of tlie lime- 
By Henry Rogers. Crown Svo, 6t. 

On Representative Go- 

Tenunent By John Stuart Mill. 
Crown Svo. 21. 



On Liberty. By John 

Stuart Mill. Post 8*0. js. 6d. 
crown Svo. \i. 4</. 

Principles of Political 

Economy. By Johk Stuart Mill. 
3 voU. Svo, 301. or I voL crown Svo. 51. 

Essays on some Unset- 
tied QnestionaoCPolitiaU EconoiDy. 
Bj John Stuart Mili. Svo. 6t. Si. 

Uttlitanahisnu..,$y John 

Stuart Milu 8to. 51. 
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A System of Logic, Ra- 

tiocmalive uvl Induclivc By John 
StuaktMill. 3 vols. 8vo. 3SJ. 

Examination of Sir Wil- 
liam Hmmilton's PhUMOpbTi ■■"1 of 
(he principal Philosophical Question* 
discussed m his Writmcs. By John 
Stuart Milu 8vo. i6». 

Dissertations and Dis- 

CDMions. By John Stuart Mill. 

4. ToU. Svo. price ^2. fit. td. 

Analysis of the Pheno- 

nwoa of the Hnnuw Hind. By 
Jahe^ Milu With Notes, IlluMni- 
tive and CriiicaL z vols. 8vo. 38j. 

The Law of Nations con- 

ridered u Independent Political 
Conunnnitiea ; the Rights and Dutiea 
of Nalirms in Time of War. By Sir 
TsAVRRS Twiss, D.C.L. 8vo. au. 

Church and State; their 

Relaliont Historically Developed. By 
H. Gbffckbn, Frof. of Intcnuitton*! 
Law in the Univ. of StrasbEBg. Trans- 
lated, with the Author's assistance, by 
E. F. Taylor. 3 vols. 8vo. 43T. 

A Systematic View of the 

Science of Jnriaprndeoce. By Shel- 
don Amos, M.A. Svo. iSt. 

A Primer of the English 

Conctitntion and GorenimenL By 

5. Alios, M.A. Croim Svo. &>. 

Outlines of Civil Proce- 
dure ; a. General View of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature and of the whole 
Practice in the Common Law and 
Chancery Divisions. By £. S. Ros- 
COS, Banister-at-Law. laroo. 31. &/. 

A Sketch of the History 

of Taxes in England from t&e 

Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By Strphen Dowrll. Vol. I. to 
theCivii War 164J, Svo. leu. W. 

Principles of Economical 

PhilMOphy. By H, D. Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edi- 
tion in Two Volumes. Vol. I. 8vo. 
JS*. Vol. II. Pari i. price w. 



The Institutes of Jus- 
tinian ; with English Introduction, 
Traoslation, and Notes. By T. C 
Sakdars, M.A. Svo. \%i. 

Lord Bacon's Works, col- 
lected & edited by R. L. Ellis, M.A. 
J. Speddihc, M.A. and D. D. HXATH. 
7 vols. Svo. £%. ly. 6d. 

Letters and Life of Fran- 
cis Bacon, including all his Occuional 
Works. Collected and edited, with s 
Commentaiy, by J. Spsdoinc. 7 vols. 
Svo, j^4. 4r. 

The Nicomachean Ethics 

of Aristotle, newly transUted iqto 
Enelishby-R. Williams, B. A. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Cmtm 
Sto. Js. 6J. 

Aristotle's Politics, Books 

I. III. IV. (VII.) the Greek Tort of 
Bekker, with an English TranslatioiL 
by W. E. BoLLAND, M.A. and Short 
Introdnctory Essays by A. Lang, U. A. 
Crown Svo. Jt. 64. 

The Politics of Aristotle ; 

Greek Text, with English Note*. By 
Richard Congrrve, M.A. Svo. iSr, 

The Ethics of Aristotle ; 

with Essays and Notes. By Sir A. 
Grant, Bart. M.A. LL.D. 3 toU. 
Svo. 3w. 

Bacon's Essays, with An- 

----'-- By R, WttATBLY, D.D. 



Picture Logic ; an Attempt 

to Popularise the Science of Reasoning. 
By A SwiNBouRNE, B.A. Fcp. Svo. 

price 5^- 

Elements of Logic. By 

R. Whatrlt, D.D. Svo. lor. Sd. 
Crown Svo. 4/, bd. 

Elements of Rhetoric. 
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An Introduction to Men- 

Ul PhiloBOphj, on the Induclive 
Method. By J, D. MOKBLL, LL.D. 

Philosophy without As- 

stimptiofis. By the Rev. T. P. Kirk- 
UAN, P.R.S. 8vo. va. 6J. 

The Senses and the In- 
tellect ByA. Bain,LL.D. 8vo. 15*. 

The Emotions and the 

WilL ByA. Bain, LL.D. 870.15.. 

Mental and Moral Sci- 
ence ; a Compendium of Psychology 
and Ethics. By A, Bain, LL.D. 
Crown Svo. lOr. 6d. Or separately, 
Part I. Mental Science, fa. 6d. Part 
II. Moral Science, 4J. 6d. 



An Outline of the Neces- 
sary Laws of Thought : a Treatbe 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By W. 
Thompson, D.D. Archbishop of York. 
Crovm 8»o. 6r. 

On the Influence of Au- 

thori^ in Hatters of 0[miuciil By 
the tale Sir. G.C.Lewis, Bart 8ro.I4«. 

Hume's Treatise on Hu- 
man Nature. Edited, with Notes, &:c. 
by T, H. Green, M.A. and the Rer, 
T. H. Grose, M.A. 2 vok Svo. 381. 

Hume's Essays, Moral, 

Political, and LltetaiT. Bythenme 

Editors. 3 vols. Svo. 3E.r. 
*y* The above fonn a complete and uni- 
form Edition of Hume's Philosophical 
Works. 



MISCELLANEOUS & CRITICAL ^VORKS. 



Selections from the Wri- 
tings of Lord Mftcanlay. Edited, 
with Occasional Eiplanitory Notes, 
byG.O.TKEVELYAN,M.P. Cr.8vo.fa, 

Lord Macaula/s Miscel- 

s Writings. 



Lord Macaulay's Miscel- 

laaeons Writinga and Speecbea. 
Student's Edition. Crown Svo. fa. 

Speeches of the Right 

Hun. Lord Hacanlaf, corrected by 
Himself. Ciown Svo. y. dd. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's 

Essays contributed to the Edinbu^h 
Review. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6J. sewed, 
y. 6J. cloth. 

The Wit and Wisdom of 



Miscellaneous and Post- 

bmnons Works of the late Heniy 
Thonuu Buckle. Edited, with a 
Biographical Notice, by Helen 
Taylor. 3 vols. 8vo. £a. iw. 6d. 

Short Studies on Great 

Snttjects. By J. A. Fboude, M.A. 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vols, crown Svo. lat. 
Library Edition, 2 vols, demy Svo. 341. 
Third Series, in ikiprtst. 

Manual of English Lite- 

tatnre, Historical and CriticaL Br 
T. Arnold, M.A. Crown Svo. ^^. 6J. 

German Home Life ; a 

Series of Essays on the Domestic life 
of Germany. Crown Svo. fa. 

Miscellaneous Works of 

Thonuu Arnold, D.D. Ute Head 
Master of Rugby I^chool. Svo. ^I. 6t/. 

Realities of Irish Life. 

By W. Steuart Trench. Crown 
Svo. Ir. 6^ sewed, 01 3r. 6ii. doth. 
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Lectures on- the Science 

of LftOgiuise. By F. Max Muller, 
M.A. &c. J vols, crown 8vq. i6i. 

Chips from a German 

WoA:ahop ; Essays on the Science of 
Religion, and on Mythology, Tnuiitions 
& CuKtomi. By F. Max MDllbr, 
M.A. 4vols. 8vo. Iz. i8/. 

Chapters on Language. 

B);r. W. Farrar, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
price 51. 

Families of Speech. Four 

Ltt^ures delivered at the Royal Instl- 
mtion. By F. W. Karrab, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. Ji. &/. 

Apparitions; a Narrative of 

Facts. By the Kev. B. W. Savile, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 41. W. 

Miscellaneous Writings 

of Joho Cooiostoii, M.A. Edited 
by J. A. SvMONDS, M.A. With a 
Memoir by H. J. S. SMITH, M.A. 
2 vols. Svo. sS/. 



The Essays and Contri<t> 

bntioiis of A. K. H. B. Unifoim 

Cibinel Editions in crown Syo. 



Undiuisred 



S«Mide HuKoes, y. fid. 
Qianged Aspects 

Truths, Jr. (id. 
Counsel and Coiufort from a Ci^ 

Pulpit, 31. bd. 
LcMons of Mldille J^e, 31-. da. 
Leisnre Hours in Town, y. dd. 
Autumn HolidaTS of a. Conntrr Paj-aon, 

price y. td. 
Sundsj Afternoons at the Paiiab 

Church of ft UnirersitT Ci^, y. 6d. 



Preaent-Dajr Thonghts, y. 6d. 
Critical Essajs of a ConntiT Ponon, 



J Essays 01 
ey.6d. 



DICTIONARIES and OTHER BOOKS of. 
REFERENCE. 



Dictionary of the English 

LangOAffc. By K. Q. Latrah, 
H.A. M.D. Abridged from Dr. 
Latham's Edition of Johnson's English 
Dictio&aiy. Medinm Svo. 3^. 

A Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Longruagfe. By R. G. Latham, 
M.A. M.D. . Founded on the Dic- 
' tionaiy of Dr. S. Jotuuon, as -ediled 
by the Rev. H. J. Todd, with 
numerous Emendations and Additions 
4 Tols. 4to. £7- 

Thesaurus of English 

Words and Phrases, classified and 

amoged so as to facilitate the exprcs- 

- sion of IdeM, and assist itt Liteiaiy 

■. CompOiillon. • . By Pj M. Roget, 

U.D. Crown Svo. ma M . 



English Synonymes. By 

E. J. Whately, Edited by R. 
Whatbly, D.D. Fcp. Svo. 31. 

Handbook of the English 

LonKvare. For the U«e of Students 
of the UoiveTsitiet and the Higher 
ClassM in Schools. By R. G. La- 
tham, M.A. M.D. Crown Sro. 6j, ■ 

A Practical Dictionary of 

the French and Engliah Langnoges, 
By l.eoN CoNTANSBAir, niai^ yesrt 
French Exantiner for Military and 
Civil AppKuntments, Ac. Poft.^ro. 
price Ji. 6d. 

Contanseau's Pocket 
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A New Pocket Diction- 

arj at the Gemuui and Eiig;luh 



A Practical Dictionary 

of the Gemun Language ; German- 
English and EnglUh-Gecmau. By 
Rev. W. L. Blacklev, M.A, and Dr. 
C. M. Friedlander. Post 8va. 71. 6i^. 

A Dictionary of Roman 

' and Greek Antiqtiities. With 3,000 
Woodcuts illostrttire of the Arts and 
Life of the Greeks and Romans. By 
A. Rick, B.A. ■ Crown 8vo. js. td, 

A Greek-English Lexi- 
con. By H. 0. LiDDBLL,D.D. Dean 
of Christchnrch, and R. Scott, D'.D. 
Dean of Rochester. Crown 4to. 361. 

A Lexicon, Greek and 



Leocon. Sqaare i: 



.. V- 6d. 



An English-Greek Lexi- 
con, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By 
C. D. YoNCE, M.A. 4to. an. 

Mr. Yonge's Lexicon, 

English and Greek, abridged from his 
larger Lexicon. Square l2mo. &t. 6d. 

A Latin-English Diction- 

■ly. By John T. White, D.D. 
Oxon. and J. E. Riddle, M.A. Oxon. 
Sixth Edition, revised. I vol. 410. 38s. 

White's College Latin- 

Enriish DictionarT ; abridged from 
the Parent Work for the use of Uni- 
veisity Students. MedimnSvo. 15^. 

A Latin-English Diction- 



D. D. Oxon. Sqoare (cp. Svo. 51. 



White's Junior Student's 

Complete Latin-English and Engf- 
liah-Latin Dictianaiy, Square izmo. 

c..«™. 1 /English -Latin, tr. 6d. 
Separately |htin-English, 7/. 6rf. 

M 'Culloch's Dictionary, 

Practical, Theoretical, and Histotiral, 
of Commerce and Commercial Navi- 
gation. Edited and corrected to 1S76 
by H. G. Reid. 8vo. 63J. Second 
Supplement, price y. 6d. 

A General Dictionary of 

Geograpbj, DeiciipliTe, Fhyiical, 

Statistical, and Historical; forming a 
complete Gazetteer of the World. By 

A. Keith Johnston. New Edition 
(1S77), thoroughly revised. Medium 

Maunder's Treasury of 

Knowledge and Library of Refer- 
ence; comprising an English DlCTlON- 
ARV fijid Grammar, Universal Gazetteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Clironology, Law 
Dictionary, Synopsis of the Peerage, 
Useful Tables, &c Fcp. 8vo. 6r. 

The Treasury of Bible 

Knowledge ; being a Dictionary of 
the Books, Persons, Places, Events, 
and other Matters of whiah mention is 
made in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. 
J. AVRK, M.A. With Maps, PUtes, 
and many Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6t. 

The Public Schools Atlas 

of Modem Geogjaphy, in 31 entirely 
new Coloured Maps. Edited with an 
Introduction by Rev. G. BuTLER, M.A. 
In imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. price 
%3. cloth. 

The Public Schools Atlas 

of Andent Geography, in aS entirely 

new Coloured Maps. Edited with an 
Introduction by the Rev. G. BVTLER, 
M.A. In imperial 8vo. or imperial 410. 
price "ji. 6d. doih. 
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ASTRONOMY and METEOROLOGY. 



The Universe and the 

Coming Tnu^ta; Resourhes iDta 
uid New Views respecting the Coa- 
ttitution of the Heavens. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. With 33 Chuls ud 
31 Diagrams. 8to. i6i. 

Saturn and its System. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 8vo. with 
14 Plates, 14J. 

The Transits of Venus ; 

A PopuliT Account of Past and Coming 
Traosiii, By R. A. Pkoctor, B.A. 
30 Plates (la Coloured) and 27 Wood- 
cuts. Crown Svo. &t. int. 

Essays on Astronomy. 

A Series of Papen on Planets and 
Meteors, the Sun and Sun-sutrounding 
Space, Star and Star Cloudlets. By 
R. A. Proctor, B. A. With 10 Plates 
and 34 Woodcuts. 8vo. lit. 

The Moon ; her Motions, 

Aspects, Scenery, and Physical Con- 
dit:on. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
With PUles, Charts, Woodcuts, aad 
Lunar Photographs. Crown 8ro. 1 51. 

The Sun ; Ruler, Li^ht, Fire, 

and Life of the Planetary bystcm. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. With Plates & 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 14/. 

The Orbs Around Us ; 

a Series of Essays on the Moon & 
Planets, Meteors & Comets, the Sun & 
Coloured Fairs of Suns. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. With Chart and Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vq. 71. 6d. 

Other Worlds than Ours ; 

The Plurality of Worlds Studied under 
the Ijght of Recent Scientific Re- 
seajxhes. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
With 14 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. tot. 6d. 

Brinkley's Astronomy. 

Revised and partly re-written by John 
W. Stubbs, D.D. and F. Brunnow, 
Ph-D. With 49 Diagiains. Crown 
Sva price 6t. 



Outlines of Astronomy. 

By Sh- J. F. W. Hebschel, Bart. M.A. 
Latest Edition, with Plates and VHa- 

grams. Square crown Svo. is;. 

The Moon, and the Con- 
dition and Configurations of its Sui&ce. 



»o. 31 



.6d. 



Celestial Objects for 

CoDunon TeleKopes. By T. W. 
Webb, M.A. With Map of the Moon 

Bod Woodeats. Crown Svo. -ji. 6rf. 

A New Star Atlas, for the 

. Library, the School, and the Obser- 
vatory, in 13 Circular Maps (with 3 
Index Plates], By R. A. Proctob, 
B. A. Crown Svo. 5^. 

Larger Star Atlas, for the 

library, in Twelve Circular M*p^ 

photo lithographed hy A. Brothers, 
F.R.A.S. With 2 Index Plates and a 
Letterpress Intrtrfuction. By R, A, 
Proctor, B.A. Small folio, 25^. 

Dove's Law of Storms, 

con^dered in connexion with the 
Ordinary Movements of the Atmo- 
sphere. Translated by R, H. Scott, 
M.A. Svo. \os. 6J. 

Air and Rain ; the Begin- 
nings of a Chemlcal Climatology. B]r 
R. A. Smith, F.R.S. Svo. 34r. 

Air and its Relations to 

Life, 1774-18741 a Course of Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Brittun. By W, N. Hartlkv, 
F.C.S. With « Woodcuts. Small 
Svo. 6/. 

Schellen's Spectrum 

Analysis, in its Apptieation to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical 
Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies- 
Translated bv JANH and C. Laeseu, 
with Notes by W. HuGCiNS, L.L.D. 
F.R.S. Svo. PUtes and Woodcuts, 281. 
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NATURAL HISTORY and PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 



Professor Helmholtz' 

PopnUr Lectures on Sdentific Sub- 
ject*. TransUted by E. Atkinson, 
F.C.S. With nomerous Wood Engniv- 



On the Sensations of 

Tone, as B Pliysiolt^cal Basis Tor the 
Theory of Music. B^ H. Hblmholtz, 
Professor of Physiology in the Uni- 
veisity of Berlin. TranSated by A. J. 
Elus, F.R.S. 8vo. 3fc. 

Ganofs Natural Philo- 

■ophr for Genersl Readers and 
Tonus Peraons ; a Course of Physic* 
diresled of Mathematical Formula: and 
expressed in the language of daily life. 
Translated by E. Atkinson, F.C.S. 
Second Edition, with 3 Plates and 439 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7^. bd. 

Ganot's Elementary 

Tieatiie on Phjrnca, Experimental 
and Applied, for the use of Colleges 
Kod Schools. Translated and edited 
^ E. Atkinson, F.CS. Seventh 
Edition, with 4 Coloured Plates and 
758 Woodcuts. Post Svo. ly. 

Amott's Elements of Hiy- 

riaorNfttoralPliilosophj. Seventh 
Edition, edited bv A. Bain, LL.D. and 
A. S. Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. Crown 
Svo. Woodcuts, I2J. 6d. 

The Correlation of Phy- 

aical Forces. By the Hon. Sir W. 
R. Grovb, F.R.S. S:c. Sixth Edition, 
with other Contributions to Science. 
8va iSf. 

"Weinhold's Introduction 

to Experimental Physics ; including 

directions for Constructing Fhy^cal 
Apparatus and for Making Experiments. 
TnuisUted by B. LOEWY, F.R.A.S. 
WithaPrefacebyG. C. Foster, F.R.S. 
Svo. Plates & Woodcuts 3IJ. fid. 

Principles of Animal Me- 

clianics. By the Rev. S. Haiightoh, 
F.R.S. Second Edition, 8vo. 8iJ. 



Fragments of Science. 

By7oHN Tyndall, F.R.S. Fifth 
Edition, with a New Introduction, 
Crown Svo, lOJ. dd. 

Heat a Mode of Motion. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Fifth 
Edition, Plate (md Woodcuts. Crown 

Sound. By John Tvndall, 

F.R.S. Third Edition, including 
Recent Researches on Fc%- Signalling ; 
Portiut and Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 
price lor. &/. 

Researches on Diamag- 

netismand Magne-CrTstallicActioii;. 

including Dlamagnetic Polarity. Br 
John Tyndall, F.R.S, With 6 
Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. 14/. 

Contributions to Mole- 
cular Physics In the domain of Ra- 
diant Heat By John Tyndall, 
F,R.S. With 3 PUtes and 31 Wood- 
cuts. Svo. 161. 

Six Lectures on Lights 

delivered in America in 1871 and 1S73. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Second 
Edition, with Portrait, Plate, and 59 
Diagrams. Crown 8ro. 7j. ftd. 

Notes of a Course of Nine 

Lectures on Light, delivered at the 

Royal Institution. By JOHN TYNDALL, 
F.R.S. Crown Svo. u. sewed, or 
\s. bd. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of 

Seven Lectures on Electrical Phe- 
nomena and Theories, delivered at 
the Royal Institution. By John Tyn- 
dall, F.R.S. Crown Svo. \i. sewed, 
or IT. bd. cloth. 

A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By H. 
LLOYD, D.D. D.C.L. Svo. lOr. f>d. 

Elementary Treatise on 

the WaTB-Tteoiy of Light By 
H. Lloyd, D.D.D.CL Svo. io/.6rf. 
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Text-Books of Science, 

Mechsnical and Phfsica], adapted for 
the QM of Aitisaiu uid of Students in 
Public and Science ScbooU. Small 
Sto. with Woodcuts, &c. 

Andenoa'a Strength of Uaterula, 31. &/. 
Amutrong'B Oigaaic Chtaia/Oj, y. 6d. 
Barry's Railway AppUancea, y. td. 
Bloxam's Hetala, v- 6d. 
Goodere'a Hecbanicai y. bd. 

*_^ » Uechaiiiaait jj. 6^- 

Griffin's Algebra & Tiigoaometiy, 3/6. 
Jenkia'a Electricity & Hagnetiam, 3/6. 
Iffaxwell'a Tfaeorr of Heat, y. 6d. 
Herrifield'sTcchniaa Arithmetic, y. 6d. 
Bfiller'a Inorganic Chemiatiy, 3^. fid. 
Preeceft Sirewrigbf a Tdegraphy, 3/6. 
Shelley'a Workahop Appliances, 3^ 6d. 
ThomCs Stractnral and Physiological 

Botany, ds. 
Thorpe's QuantitatiTe Analysis, 41. (>d. 



Tilden's Systematic Chemistry, y. 6d. 
Unwin's Machine Des^fo, 3^. 6J. 
Watson's Plane & Solid Geometry, 3/6. 
',• Other Text-Books, in coutinnalion of 
■''■"' ■' 'e preparation. 
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"The Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Verte- 
Jtrate Animals. By kickakd Owen, 

F,R.S. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 3 
ToU. 8vo. ^3. 131. 6d. 

Kirby and Spence's In- 

trodnction to Entomology, or Ele- 
ments of the Natural History of Insects. 
Crown 8vo. $'• 

Light Science for Leisure 

Ilouri ; Familiar Essays on Scientilic 
Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. a vols. 
crown Svo. Jt. 6d. each. 

Homes without Hands; 

a Description of the Habitations of 
Ammals, classed according to their 
Principle o( Construction. By the Rev. 
T. G, Wood, M.A. With about 140 
Vignettes on Wood. Sto. 141. 



Strange Dwellings ; a De- 
scription of the Ilabilationi of Animals, 
abridged from ' Homes without Hands.' 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. With 
Frontispiece and 60 Woodcnts. Crown 
Svo. Ji. 6d 

Insects at Home ; a P(^u- 

lar Account of British Insects, thor 
Structure, Habits, and Tiansfonna- 
tions. By the.Rev, J. G. Wood, M.A. 
With upwards of 700 Woodcuts. SyOl 

Insects Abroad ; being a 

Popular Account of Foreign Insects, 
their Structure, Habits, and Trans- 



Out of Doors ; a Selection 

of Ori^nal Articles on Practical 
Natural History. By the Re». J. G. 
Wood, M.A. With 6 Illuxtralions. 
Crown Svo. ?/. W. 

Bible Animals ; a Descrip- I 

tion of every Living Creature mentioned 
in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the 
Coral. ■ By the Rev. J, G, Wood, M. A. 
With ti2 Vignettes. Svo. 14/. 

The Polar World : a Pop- 

nlar Description of Man and Nature in 
the Arctic and Antarctic R^oos of the 
Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwig. With 
Chromoxylographs, Maps, and Wood- 
cuts. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Sea and its Living 

Wondcra. By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

Fourth Edition, enlarged. Svo. with 
Illustrations, loi. 6d. 



The Tropical World. By 

Dr. G. Hartwig. With aboat 300 
Xlluttrations. Svo. lot. 6d. 

The Subterranean 

World. By Dr. G. Hartwig. Witi 
Maps and Woodcuts. Svo. lor. 6cC 

The Aerial World ; a Pop- 

ular Account of the Phenomena ud 
Life of the Atmosphere, By Di, 
G. Hartwig. With Map, S Chromo- 
zylogTBph) & 60 WoodcDts.Svo. atr. 
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Maunder's Treasury of 

Natmrnl Histor7, or Popolai Dic- 
tionaiy of Ammalcd Nature; in which 
the Zoological Churacteristics that dis- 
liiw;uish the different Glomes, Genera 
and Species, are combined with a vaiiet}' 
of interesting Information illmtiative 
of the Habits, Instincts, and Geoeral 
Econom; of the Animal Kingdom. 
Fcp. 8vo. with 900 Woodents, &. 

A Familiar History of 

Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D. kte 
Bishop of Norwich. Fcp. 8vo. with 
Woodcnls, y. 64. 

Rocks Classified and De- 

■dibed. By B. Von Cottji. Eng- 
lish Edition liy P. H. Lawrence (with 
English, Gennan, and French Syno- 
nymcs], revised by the Author. Post 
Svo. t4i. 

The Geology of England 

and Wales; a Concise Account of 
Ihc LiI1iologiCa.l Characters, Leading 
Fossils, and Economic Products of the 
Rocks. ByH.B. W0ODWARD,F.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. Map & Woodculs, 141. 

The Primaeval World of 

Switzeriuid. By Prdenor Obwal 
Uk£R, of the University of Zurich. 
Edited by James Hevwooo, M.A. 
F.R.S. Piesident of the Statistical 
Society. With Map, 19 Plates, &. 372 
Woodcuts, a vols. Svo. iSr. 

The Puzzle of Life and 

How it Has Been Put Toe^ther : a 

Short History of Vegetable and Animal 
Life upon the Earth from the EarLest 
Times ; including an Account of Pre- 
Historic Man, hii Weapons, Tools, 
and Works. By A. Nicols, F. R-C, S. 
With 12 lilustrsOom. Crown Km. 57. 

The Origin of Civilisa- 

tiott, And tiic PiIuiIUtc Coodltiod of 
Hui ; Mental and Socisl Condition of 
S«w^es. By Sir J, Lubbock, Bsrt. 
M.P. F.R.S. Third Edition, with 35 
Woodcuts. Svo. iSf. 

The Ancient Stone Im- 
plements, Weapons, and Omsaieiit* 
of GrMt Britain. By John JCvaiu, 



The Elements of Botany 

for Families and Schools. EUventh 

Edition, revised by Thouas Moose, 
F.L.S. Fcp. Svo. Woodcuts, 21. 6d. 

The Rose Amateur's 

Guide. By Thomas Rivers. Latest 
EditioD. Fcp. Svo. 41. 

A Dictionary of Science, 

Literature, and Ait. Re-edited by 
the lale W. T, Bkakde (the Author) 
and the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A 3 vols, 
medium Svo. 6jt. 

The History of Modem 

Mnsic, a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Gnat 
Britain. By John Hullah. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. Si. 64. 

Mr. Hullah's 2nd Course 

of Lectures on the Transition Period 
of Musical History, from the Beginning, 
of the Seventeenth to the Middle of the- 
Eighteenth Century. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. loi. 6ii. 

Structural and Physio- 
logical Botanjr. ByOrroW.THOMft, 

Professor of Botany at the School oif 

Science and Art, Cologne. Translated 
and edited by A. W. BENNETT, M.A. . 
B.Sc. F.L.S. Lecturer on Botany at 
St. Thomas's Hospital. With about 
600 Woodcuts and a Colourad Map. 
Small Svo. 6t. 

The Treasury of Botany, 

or Popular Dictiooitty of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; with which is incorporated 
a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited 
by J. LiNDLEY, FR.S. and T. 
MOOKE, F.L.S. With 374 Woodcuts. 
and 20 Steel Platei. Two Parts, fcp. 
Svo. tz/. 



Loudon's Encyclopaedia 

of Planta ; comprising the Specific 
ChaiBcter; Desoiptlon, Cnlnui^ Bii< 
tory, tK. of all the Plants foimd in 
Great Britain. . With upwafda- of 
1:^000 Woodrais. ' Svih 42r. ' 
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De Caisne & Le Maout's 

System of DeacriptiTe aiul A1UI7- 
tiCAl Botany. TransUted by Mn. 
Hooker ; edited ftnd amnged accord- 
ing to the English Botaoicil System, by 
I, D. Hooker, M.D. With s.Soo 
Woodcuts. Iroperial 8vo. 31/. 6b'. 



H and-Book of H ardy 

Trees, Shiuba, and Hubaceoiis 
Pknta; conUming D«*cnptioiit &c. 
□f the Best Speoes in Cultivation. 
With 710 Original Woodcut lUostn- 
tiom. By W. B. Hrhsley. Mediun 
8vo. IV. 



CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 



Miller's Elements of Che- 

miftlT, Theoretical and PractiuL 
Re-edited, with Additions, by H. 
MACLEOD, F.C.S. 3 vol*. 8vo. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, New 

Edition in the pres*. 
Pakt II. Inorganic Chemistky, au. 
Part III. Organic Chemistry, New 

Edition in the press. 

Health in the House: 

Twenty.five lectures on Elementary 
Physiol(«y in iti Application to the 
Daily Wants of Man and Animals. 
By Mrs. C. M. BucKTON. Crown 8vo. 
Woodcuts, a*. 

Outlines of Physiology, 

Human and Comparative. By J. 
Marshall, F.K.C.S. Surgeon to the 
University Collie Hospitu. 2 vols. 
. crown Svo. with 113 WoodcuU, lis. 



An Introduction to the 

StodT of CbemicAl PhilowniltY ; or, 
the Principles of Theorebcal and 
Systematic Chemistry. By W. A. 
TiLDBN, F.CS. Small 8to. 3*. 6rfL 

Select Methods in Che- 
mical Analyua, chiefly Inorganic "Bj 
Wii. Crookes, F.R.S. With 22 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. IV. &£ 

A Dictionary of Chemis- 
try and the Allied Branchu of other 
Sciences. By Henry Watts, F.CS. 

assisted by eminent Sdentilic and 
Practical Chemists. 7 vols, medium 
Svo. £\a. i6i. bd. 

Supplementary Volume, 

completing the Record of Chemical Dis- 
covery to the year 1876. 



-The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 



Poems. By W. B. Scott. 

lUnstrated by Seventeen Etchings by 
L. A. Tadrma and W. B. Scott. 
Crown Svo. ly. 

Half-hour Lectures on 

the Miatorr and Practice of the 
F.tte and Onuuneotsl Arts. By W. 
B. Scott, Cr. 8vo. Woodcnts, 8/. W. 

A Dictionary of Artists of 

the English School: Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Architects, Engravers, and Oma- 
mentiats. By S. Rbdgrave. 8vo. 1&. 



In Fairyland ; Pictures 

from the Elf-World. By Richard 
DoYLK. With a Poem by W, Ai.- 
LiNOHAM. With 16 coloured Plates, 
containing 36 Designs. Foli^ 15^. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of 

Andeot Rome. With 90 Illustrations 
on Wood from Drawings by G. Scharf. 

Miniature Edition, with 

G. Scharf's 90 lUustretiom ledoced in 
Lithography. Imp. ifino. iQr. ftd. 
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Moore's Lalla Rookh, 

Ten Niel's Edition, with 6S Wood En- 
gravings from Original Drawings. Fcp. 
4to. 311. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, 

IiIaclise's Edition, with iGi Steel 
Plates. Super royal 8vo. iu. 

The New Testament, 

Illustrated with Wood Engravings after 
the Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian 
School Crown 4to. by. 

Sacred and Legendary 

Art By Mrs. Jameson. 6 vols, 
square crown 8vo. price ,^5. 15J. W. 

Legends of the Saints 

and Mv^n. With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 3IJ. td. 



Legends of the Monastic 

Orders. With 11 Etchings and SS 
Woodcuts. I vol. 2IJ. 

Legends of the Madonna. 

With ay Etchings and 165 Woodcntf. 

The History of our Lord, 

with that of his Types and Precursor!. 
Completed by Lady EaSTIAKE. With' 
13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 

The Three Cathedrals 

dedicated to St Paul in London ; 

their History from the Foundation of 
the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the AdomBient of 
the Present Cathedral. By W. LONG- 
MAN, F.S.A. With numerooE Illni- 
bations. Square crown 8vo. 3U. 



The USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &.O. 



The Amateur Mechanics' 

Practical Handfaoolc ; describing the 
different Tools required in the Work- 
shop, the uses of them, and how to use 
them. By A, H. G. Hobson. With 
33 Wixidcuts, Crown 8vo. zr, W. 

The Engineer's Valuing 

Assistant By H. D. IIoskold, 
Civil and Minbg Engineer, 16 years 
Mining Engineer to (he Dean Forest 
Iron Company. 8vo. [/n the press. 

The Whitworth Mea- 

■niing Hadiinc ; including Descrip- 
tions of the Surface Plates, Gauges, and 
other Measuring Instruments made In* 
Sir J. Whitworth, Bart. By T. M. 
GooDEVE, M.A. and C. P. B, Shei.- 
LEY, C.E. Fcp. 4to. with 4 Phites 
and 44 Woodcuts. \Niarty riady. 

Industrial Chemistry; a 

Manual for Manufacturers and for Col- 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Tninsla- 
tion of Stohmann and Engler's German 
Edition of Paven's ' Precis de Chimie 
JndustrieUe,' by Dr. J. D. Barrv. 
With Chaplen on the Chemistry of the 
Metals, tnr B. H. PAUL, Ph.D. 8vo. 
Platei & Woodcuts. \ln Iht^as. 



Gwilt's Encyclopsedia of 

Architecture, withabove 1,600 Wood- 
cuts. Revised and extended b; W, 
Papworth. Svo. 5Z1. kd. 

Lathes and Turning, Sim- 
ple, Mechanical, and Ornamental. By 
W. H. NoRTHCOTT. Second Edition, 
with 338 lUustiations. Svo. \%s. 

H ints on H ousehold . 

Taste in Fnroittire, UphoUteiy, 
and other Details. By C. L. East- 
LAKZ. With about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown Svo. 14/. 

Handbook of Practical 

TetefrapbT. By R. S. CuLLsy, 
Mcmb. Inst. C.E, Engineer-in-Chief ' 

of Telegraphs lo the Post-0f6ce. 8vo. 
Plates & Woodcuts, ids. 

A Treatise on the Steam 

Engiine, in its various applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigalioi 
ways and Agriculture. By T " 
C.E. With Portrait, 37 ' 
546 Woodcuts. 4to. 411. 

Recent Improvements in 
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Catechism of the Steam 

Engiin^ ID it! various Applications. 
By John BouitSE, C.E. Fcp. 8vo. 
Woodcuis, fa. 

Handbook of the Steam 

Engine By J. Bourne, C.E. fonn- 
ing a Key (o Ihe Author's Calechism of 
the Steam Engine. Fcp. Svo. Wood- 



Encyclopxdia of Civil 

Ei^ineering, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Piactical. By E. Cresv, C.E. 
With Rbove 3,000 Woodcnts. Sro. 411. 

Ure's Dictionarv of Arts, 

Hannfjictnrea, and Kunes. Seventh 
Edition, re-written and enlarged by R. 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numeroui 
contributors. With a, 100 Woodcuts. 
3 vols, mediom 8vo. /j c,s. 
Vol. IV. Supplemenlaiy, completing all 
the Deportmrnts of (he Diclioniry to 
the beginning of the year 1877, is pre- 
paring for publication. 

Practical Treatise on Me- 

talluigy. Adapts] from the Isst 
Gennan Edition of Professor Kbrl's 
Metallurgy by W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
Ac and E. Run rig, Ph.D. 3 vols. 
Svo. with 625 Woodcuts. £,\. 19*. 

The Theory of Strains in 

Girders and aunilar Stnictures, with 

Observations on (he application of 
Theoiy to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Ma- 
terials. By B. B. Stoney, M.A, 
M. Inst. C.E. Royal Svo. with 5 
Fhites and 113 Woodcuts, 361. 

Treatise on Mills and 

HOlwoik. By Sir W. Fairpairn, 
Bt. With 18 Plates and 322 Wood- 
Cuts. 2 vols. Svo. 32J. 



Useful Information for 

Engineen. By Sir W. Fairbaikn, 

Bt. With many Plates and Woodcuts. 
3 vols, crown Svo. 31J. 6rf. 

The Application of Cast 

and Wrought Iron to Building; 
Ptupoies. By Sir W, Fairbaikn, 
Bl With 6 Plates and I iS Woodcuts. 

Practical Handbook of 

Dreing and Calico- Printing. By 
\i. Ckookes, F.R.H. &c Wah 
numerous Illustrations and specimens 

of Dyed TenUle Fabrics. Svo. 4*1, 

Anthracen ; its Constitution, 

Properties, Manufacture, and DerivS' 
lives, including Artificial Alizarin, An< 
thrspurpurin, &c. with their Applica- 
tions in Dyeing and Printing. By G. 
AuEKBACtl. Translated by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S. 8vo. lu. 

Mitchell's Manual of 

Practical Assaying. Fourth Edititm, 
revised, wilii the Recent Discoreries 
incorporated, by W. Crookes, F-R.S. 
Crown Svo. Woodcuts, 3IJ. 6rf. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia 

of Gardening ; comprising tie Theory 
and Practice of Horticulture, Floricul- 
ture, Arboriculture, and Landscape 
Gardening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 
Sva t\s. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia 



ment of Lijided Property, and the 
Cultivation and Ecouomy of the Pro- 
ductions of Agricultore. With i, loo 
Woodcuts. Svo. 21/. 



RELIGIOUS and MORAL "WORKS. 

An Exposition of the 39 ! An Introduction to the 

Articles, Historical and Doctrinal. By TheologyoftbeCharcliof England, 

E. H, Browne, D.D. Bishop of Win- in an Exposition of the 39 Articles. By 

Chester. Litest Edition. Svo. ifa. | T. P. BoULTBEE, LL.D. Fcp. Svo, fa. 
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Historical Lectures on 

the Life of Our Lord Jesns Christ. 
ByC. J. Ellicott, D.U. Svo. Iti. 

Sermons Chiefly on the 

Inteipretation of Scnptnre. By the 
late Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. 
Svo. ^^. dJ. 

Sermons preached in the 

Chapel of Kuebr School ; with >n 
Addreis before Confirmation. By 
Thomas Arnold, D.D. Fcp. Svo. 
price 31. 6rf. 

Christian Life, its Course, 

its Hindrances, and its Hdpi; Ser- 
mun^ preached mostly in the Chape! of 
Rugby Schoul. By THOMAS Abkold, 
U.U. Svo. V- W. 

Christian Life, its Hopes, 

ita Fears, and its Close ; Seimons 

preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby 
Scbooi. By Thomas Akkold, D.D. 
Svo. IS. 6d, 

Synonyms of the Old Tes- 
tament, their Bearing on Chrittian 

Faith and Practice. By the Rev. R. B. 

GlRDE.ESTO.NE. 8vO. l$S. 

The Primitive and Ca- 
tholic Faith in Rebition to die 
Church of England. By Ihe Rev. B. 

W. .S.vviLE, M.A. Svo. 71. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or 

a Vi^it lo a Religious Sceptic By 
IlKNkv Ro<]EKs. Latest Edition. 
Fcp. 8V0.5J. 

Defence of the Eclipse of 

Faith. By IIknkv Rm-.gks. Latest 
Edition. Fep. Svo, y. 6d. 

Three Essays on Reli- 
gion; Nature; the Utility of Religion ; 
Theism. By John Stuart Mill. 



A Critical and Gram- 

matiCBl Conunentaiy on St Pani's 
^istles. By C. I. Er.LlcOTT, D.D. 

Svo. Galatiani, Ss. fid. Ephesians, 
%t. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, lot. bd. 
Philippiaiu, Colossians, & Philemon, 
loi. di. Thessaloniatis, "js. 6d. 

The Life and Epistles of 

St. Paul. ByRev. W.J. CoNVBEABB, 

M.A and Very Rev. John Saul How- 
SOS, D.D. Dean of Chester. Three 
Editions, copiously illustrated. 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes oik 
Steel, Wcxxlcuts, &c 2 vols. 410. 421. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection, 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. avdU. 
square crown Svo. 2it. 

Studentfa Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 lUustratioos and Mapa. 
1 vol. crown Svo, 91. 

Evidence of the Truth of 

the Christian Religion derived from 
Ihe Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By 
Ale.xandkr Keith, D.D. 40Ch 
Edition, with numerous Plates. Square 
Svu. 121. 6d. or in post Svo. with 5. 
Plates, 6j. 

The Prophets and Prp-^ 

phecr in Israel ; an Historical and 
Critioil Inquiry. By Dr. A. Kuenen, 
Prof, of TheoL in the Univ. of Leyden. 
Translated from ihe Dutch by the Rev. 
A. MiLROY, M.A with an Introduc- 
tion by J. MuiR, D.CL. 8yo. Sii, 

Mythology among the 

Hehrewsand iu Historical Develop- 
ment. By IC.NAZ GOLD3;iHEH, Ph.D. 
Translated by Russell Martihkau, 
M.A. 8to. I fir. 

Historical and Critical 

Comntentarj on the Old Testamoit ; 

with a New Tranilalion. By M. M. 
Kalisch, Ph.D. Vol. I, Genesis, 
Svo. i&r. or adapted for the General 
Reader, 12j. Vol. II. Eiodus, 151. or 
adapted for the General Reader, I2J. 
Vol. III. LeWticns, Part I. 15/. or 
adapted for the General Reader, St. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15J. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 81. 
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The History and Litera- 

tme of the landitea, accordin? to 
the Old Testuneot «Dd the Apoct7i*i». 
By C. Db Rothschild & A. De 
Rothschild, a toU. crown Svo. 
in. 6ii. Abridged Edition, I vol. Tcp. 
Svo. 3*. 6rf. 

Ewald's History of Israel. 

Tnuwlated from the Gcnn>n by J. E. 
Carpentbr, M.A. with Prebce by R. 
Maktineau, M.A. S Toi». Sro. 631. 

Ewald's Antiquities of 

lH*eL Tmnslated from Ihc Gemuui 
byH. S. SoLLV,M.A. Svo. iw. 6t/. 

Behind the Veil ; an Out- 
line of Bible Metaphysics compared 
with Ancient and McKlem Thought 
By the Rev. T. Griffith, M.A. Pre- 
benduy of St. Paul's. 8vo. lat. &i. 

The Trident, the Cres- 
cent ft the Cross ; a View of the 
Religions History of India during the 
Kin^u. Buddhist, Mohammedan, and 
Christian Periods. By the Rev. J. 
Vauqhan, Nineteen Years MissioiiBty 
in India. Svo. 9J. 6rf. 

The Types of Genesis, 

briefly considered as revealing the 
Development of Human Nature. By 
Andrew Jukes. Crown Svo. ji. W. 

The Second Death and 

tlie Restitntioii of sU Tbii^s; with 
some Preliminary Remarks on the 
Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By A. Jukes. Crown Svo. y. 6rf. 

History of the Reforma- 

tion in Europe in the time of CaJviiL 
By the Rev. J. H. Merle D'Au- 
BIGN£, D.D. Translated by W, L. 
R, Gates. 7 vols. Svo. price ^5. iii. 
Vol. VIII. translated byW.L. R.'Cates, 
and completing the English Edition of 
Dr. D'At;BlGN£'s Work, isin the press. 

Supernatural Religion ; 

an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelation. 2 vols. Svo. 34/. 



Commentaries, by the Rev. 

W. A. O'CoNOR, B.A. Rector of St. 

Simun and SL Jnde, Manchester. 
Epistle to *e Romans, crown Svo. y. 6d. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 4/. 6rf. 
Sl John's Gospel, lor. dd. 

An Introduction to the 

Stndr of the New Teitsiiient, 
Exegetical, and Theolt^caL By the 
Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. L.L.D. 
1 vols. Svo. 30J. 

Passing Thoughts on 

Religion. ByELiZABBTKM.SewKLU 
Fcp. Svo. y. 6d. 

Thoughts for the Age. 

by Elizabeth M. Sewell. New 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. jr. 6d. 

Some Questions of the 

Day. By Eliiabbth M. Sewxll. 
Crown Svo. 2/. 6rf. I 

Self-examination before 

Coofinnatioii. By Elizabrth M. 
Sewell. 3zmo. it. bd. 

Preparation for the Holy 

ConuuDiiioa ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the works of Jeremy Taylor. By 
Elizabeth M. Sewell. jzmo. 3*. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's 

Entire W/orks; with Life by Bishop 
Heber. Revised and corrected by tw 
Rev. C. P. Eden. 10 vols. ^5. 5*. 

Hymns of Praise and 

Piwer. Corrected and edited Iqr 
Rev. John Marti neau, LL.D. 
Crown Svo. 4/. W. 32mo. u. 6rf. 

Spiritual Songs for the 

Sondays nnd HolidRys thron^ont 
the Year. By J. S. B. Monsell, 

LL.D. Fcp. Svo. 5/. iSmo. is. 

Lyra Germanica; Hymns 

translated from the German bj Miss C 
Winkworth. Fcp. Svo. 5J. 
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Hours of Thought on 

Skcred Tlui^;s ; a Volume of Ser- 
mons, By Jau£S Mahtineau, D.D. 
LL.D. Crown Svo. PHce ;j. 6d. 

Endeavours after the 

ChrutUn Life ; Discoursee. Sy 
James Maktineau, D.D. LL.D. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 71. 6d. 



The Pentateuch & Book 



N*Ul. Crown Svo. 61. 

Lectures on the Penta- 

tencb mnd the Moabite Stone 1 with 
Appendices. By J. W. Colenso, 
D.D. Bishop of Natal. Svo. iw. 



TRAVELS, VOYAGES^ &c. 



A Year in Western 

France. B; M. Betham- Edwards. 
Crown Svo. Frontispiece, lox. 6if, 

Journal of a Residence in 

Viemu and Berlin during the event- 
ful Winter 1S05-6. By the late Hesby 
Rebte, M.D. Published by his Son. 
Crown Svo. &». 6d. 

One Thousand Miles up 

tiie Nile; a Joumey through Egypt 
mtd Nubia to the Second Citaract. 
By Amelia B. Edwards. With Fac- 
similes of Inscriptions, Ground Flans, 
Two Coloured Maps, and 80 Illustra- 
tions engraved on Wood from Draw- 
ings by tbe Author. Imperial Svo. 42/. 

Thelndian Alps, and How 

ire Crossed them : a Narrative of 
Two Years' Residence in the Eastern 
Himalayas, and TwoMonths' Tour into 
the Interior. By a Lady Pioneer, 
With Illustrations from Original Draw- 
ings Ijy the Author. Imperial Svo. 42*. 

Discoveries at Ephesus, 

Including the Site and Remains of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. 
Wood, F.S.A. With 37 Lithographic 
Plates and 43 Wood Engravings. Me- 
dium Svo. 6y. 

Through Bosnia and the 

Herzegorina, on Foot doring the 
iosarrection, August and September 
1875. By Arthur T. Evans, B.A. 
F.S.A. Second Edition. Map & 
Illustrations. Svo. 18/. 

Italian Alps ; Sketches in 

the Mountains of Ticino, Lombardy, 
the Trentino, and Venetia. By Dou- 
glas W. Fbkshfield. Square crown 
8va Illustrations, 15/. 



Over the Sea and Far 

Awnj; B Narrative of a Ramble 
round the World. By T. W. HISCH- 
LiFF, M.A. r.R.G.S. President of 
the Alpine Club. With 14 full-page 
Illustrations engraved on Wood. Me- 



The Frosty Caucasus ; an 

Account of a Walk through Part of the 
Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in 
the Summer of 1S74. By F. C. Grove. 
With Eight lUustradoas and a Map. 
Crown Svo. price 15/. 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese; 

sn Account of the People and the 
Land, in their Social, Spwting, and 
Mountaineering Aspects. By W. A. 
Baii.lie Gkohhan. Crown Svo. with 
Illustrations, l+t. 

Two Years in Fiji, a De- 
scriptive Narrative of a Residencein the 
Fijian Group of Islands. By LtTTOM 
Forbes, M.D. Crown Svo. 8r. 6J. 

Memorials of the Dis- 
covery and Early Settlement of tlie 
Bermndas or Somen Islands, from 
1615 to 16S5. By Major-General T. 
H. Lefroy, R.A. C.B. F.R.S. &c 
Governor of the Bermudas. Svo. with 
Map. [/nMf/reu. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. 
Crown Svo, Woodcuts, Ji. 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound 

inCe^on. BySirSAMUELW. Baker. 
M.A. Crown Svo. WoodcuU, "Ji. 6d. 
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The Dolomite Moun*- 

tains. Excursions through l^rot, 
Corinihia, Camiala, and FiiulL By J. 

GiLBKRT and G. C, CHURCHILL, 

F.R.G.S. Squire crown 8vo. lUus- 



The Alpine Club Map of 

the Cham of Mont Blanc, from an 
actual Survey in 1863-1864. By A. 
Adams-Keilly.F.R.G.S. InChromo- 
lithogTRphy, OD extra stout drawing 
paper lor. or mounted on canvas in a 
folding case tzj-. bd. 

The Alpine Club Map of 

the ValpeUine, the Val Toumonche, 
and the Southern VaUe7i of the 
Chain of Monte Rosa, from actual 
Survey. By A. Adams-Reillv, 
F.R.G.S. Price &. on eitra itout 
drawing paper, or "]!. ftd. mounted in a 
folding case. 

Untrodden Peaks and 

Unfreqnented Valleys J a Midsummer 
Ramble among the Dolomites. By 

AkeliaB. Eowards. Wiihi - - 

Illustrations. Svo. 211. 



Guide to the Pyrenees, 

for the H5e of .Mountaineers. By 
Charles Packe. Crown Svo. 71. W. 



The Alpine Club Map of 

Switzci^nd, with parts of the Neigh- 
bouiiug Counlrie*, on the scale of Fonr 
Miles to an Inch. Edited by R. C. 
Nichols, F.R.G.S. In Four Sheets 
in Portfolio, price 421. coloured, or 34J. 
uncoloured. 

The Alpine Guide. By 

John Ball, M.R.I. A. late President 
of the Alpine Club. Post Svo, with 
Maps and other Illustrations. 

The Eastern Alps, \os. 6d. 
Central Alps, including all 

the Obedand District, 7/. 6d. 

Western Alps, including 

Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zennatt, &c 
Price fir. W. 

Introduction on Alpine 

Travelling in general, and on ihe 
Geology oftbe Alps. Price is. Either 
of Ihc Three Volumes or Parts of the 
' Alpine Guiik' may be had with this 
Introduction prefixed, 11. extra. The 
'Alpine Guide' may also l>e had in 
Ten separate Parts, or districts, price 
2s. SJ. each. 

How to see Norway. By 

J. R. Campbell. Fcp. Svo. Map S 
Woodcuts, 51. 
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The Atelier du Lys ; or an 

Art-Student in the Reign of Terror. 
By the author of ' Mademoiselle Mori.' 
Third Editioo. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Novels and Tales. By the 

Right Hon. the Earl of Beacons- 
FIELD. Cabinet Editions, cotnplele in 
Ten Volumes, crown Svo. ds. each. 



Lotbair, fir. 
Coningrsby, ts. 
Sybil, 6s. 
Tancred, 6s. 



Venetia, 61. 

Alro7, Ixion, &C. 61. 

Yoime Duke&c&. 

Wvian Grey, 6j. 
Henrietta Temple, 6^. 
Contarini Fleming', &c. &. 



Whispers from Fairy- 
land. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
Knatchbull-Hucsssen, M.P. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6.1. 

Higgledy - Piggledy ; or. 

Stories for Everylxidy and Every- 
body's Children. By the Right Hon. 
E. H. Knatchbull-Hucesskn, M.P. 
With 9 IHustrationa. Crown Svo. 6r, 

Becker's Callus ; or Roman 

Scenes of the Time of Aogustiu. Post 
Svo. ^s. dd. 

Becker's Charicles: Illus- 
trative of Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. Post Svo. ^s. 6d. 
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The Modem Novelist's 

Lothsir. By the Rl. Hon. the Earl of 
Beaconsfikld. Trice 2j. boards ; or 
2S. (td. cloth. 

AthcTBtonePiiorj, 2j. boards; 3i,6i/.clo[h. 

Mile. Mori, xi. boards ; is. bd. doth. 

The BnrgoniMter's Faniilr, u. & 2^. dd. 

Melville's Digbj Grand, is. and v. td. 

General Botmce, ^s.^is. dd, 

GUdiatora, ii. and 2/. bd. 

GoodforNothiiif,2i.&2i.6./. 

MoEmby Mouse, 21. & zr. dd. 

Interpreter, aj, and zi. 6rf. 

Kate CoTentij, 21. and ar. i>d. 

-, Queen's Maries, is. & is, bd. 

Trollope's Warden, is. and is. 6d. 

Barchester Towera, is. & is. 6d. 

B RAM LEY -Moore's Six Sisters of the 

Vallejs, 2t. boards ; as. bd. cloth. 
Elsa, a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. 

Price is. boards ; ii. bd. cloth. 
Unawares, a Stoiy of an old French 

Town. Price 21. boards ; is. bd. cloth. 



Stories and Tales. By 

Elizabeth M. Sewell. Cabinet 

Edilioo, in Ten Volumes, each contain- 
ing a c^nplete Tale or Story ; — 

Amy Herbert, is. bd. 

Gertrude, is. bd. 

The Earl's Daughter, zi. 6d. 

Experience of Life, is. da. 

Cleve Hall, is. bd. 

iTOrs, is. bd. 

Katharine Ashton, is. bd. 

Margaret Perciral, y. bd. 

Laneton Parsooagfe, 31. bd. 

Ursula, y. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. 

By the Rbv. G. W. CoX. M.A. late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 61. dd. 



POETRY and 
Milton's Lycidas. Edited, 

with Notes and InttoduttLon, by C. S. 
JerrAM, M.A. Crown 8vo. is. dd. 

Lays of Ancient Rome; 

with Iviy and the Armada. By Lord 
Macaulay. i6ino. y. bd. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of 

Andent Rome. With 90 Illustrations 
on Wood fromDrawingsbyO. ScHARF. 

Miniature Edition of Lord 

Hacaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 
withG. Scharrs90 Illustrations reduced 
in Lilht^rsphy. Imp. i6nio. lOir. dd. 

Horatii Opera. Library 

Edition, with English Notes, Marginal 
References Sc various Readings. Edited 
by the Rev. J. E. Yonoe, M.A. 8vo. 

Southey's Poetical 

Works, with the Author's. last Cor- 
rections ai>d Additionjs. Medium 8vo. 
with Portrait, 141, 



THE DRAMA. 
Beowulf, a Heroic Poem 

of the Eighth Century (Anglo-Saxon 
Text and English Translation), with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. 
By TilUMAS Arnold, M.A. 8vo. I2i, 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. 

I vols. fcp. Svo. lOI. 
First Series, containing 'Divided,' 'The 

Star's Monument,' &c. Fcp. Svo. 5^. 
Second Series, 'A Story of Doom,' 

' Gladys and her Island,' &c. y. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. 

First Series, with nearly too Woodcut 

Illustrations. Fcp, 410. us. 

The Iliad of Homer, Ho- 
rn ometncoiiy translated by C B, 
Caylev, Translator of Dante's Comed)', 

&c. Svo. lis. dd. 

The iEneid of Virgil. 

Translated into English Verse. By J. 
CONIMGTON, M.A. Crown Svo. 9J. 

Bowdler's Family Shak- 

apeare. Cheaper Genuine Edition, 
complete in i vol. medium 8va large 
type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 
■41. or in 6 voU. fcp. 8vo. 2is. 
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RURAL SPORTS, HORSE and CATTLE 
MANAGEMENT. &c. 



Annals of the Road ; or, 

Notes on Mul Mid Stsge-Coachii^ in 
Great BriWia. By Captain Malet, 
181)1 Hassan. To which ve added 
Essays on the Koad, by Nimkod. 
With 3 WoodcoU and la Coloured 
IllustTBtioni. Medium Svo. us. 



Down the Road ; or, Re- 

niiiiisccnces of a Gentleman Conchmaa. 

By C. T. S. Birch Reymaudson. 
Second Edition, with iz Coloured 
lUustratioQs. Medium Svo. aij-. 



Blaine's Encyclopsedia of 

Rund Sports; Complete Accounts, 
Historical Praaical, and Descriptive, 
of Hunting, Shoolinc, Fishing, Racing, 
&c. With above 600 Woodcuts (W> 
from Designs by J. LeechJ. Svo. 31j. 

A Book on Angling ; or, 

Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
branch ; iacluding full lUuslralcd Lists 
ofSalmon Flics. By Francis Francis. 
Post Svo. Portrait and Plates, 151. 



Wilcocks's Sea-Fisher- 
men : comprising the Chief Methods 

of Hook and Line Fishine, a glance at 
Nets, and remarlts on Boats and Boat- 
ing. Post Svo. Woodcuts, \2J. 6d. 

The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 

molaTj. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 30 Coloured Plates. Svo. 141. 

Horses and Stables. By 

Colonel F. Fitzwyoram, XV. the 
King't Hussars. With 34 Plates of 
llluttrations. Svo. lor. 6d. 



Youatt on the Horse. 

Revised and enlarged by W. Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S. Svo. Woodcota, las. 6d. 

Youatt's Work on the 

Oog. Revised and enlarged. Sto. 
Woodcuts, Cu. 

The Dog in Health and 

Diseuc By Stonbhenge. With 
73 Wood Engravings. Square crown 
Svo. 7j. 6d. 

The Greyhound. By 

Stoneuenge. Revised Edition, wiA 
25 Portraits of Greyhounds, &c 
Square crown 8vo. 151. 



Stables and Stable Fit- 

W. Miles. Imp. i-ra. 
Plates, 151. 



ines. By '^ 
vilh 13 Plates 



The Horse's Foot, and 

How to keep it Sound. Bj W. 
Miles. Imp. 8vo. Woodcuts, 121. 6J. 

A Plain Treatise on 

Hone-shoeing. By W. Miles. Post 
Svo. Woodcuts, 21. td. 

Remarks on Horses' 

Teetii, addressed to Puichasera. By 
W. Miles. Post Svo. It. (>d. 

The Ox, his Diseases and 

their Treatment ; with tn Essajr on 
, Parturition in the Cow. By J, R. 
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WORKS of UTILITY and GENERAL 
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Maunder's Treasury of 

Knowledge and Librarj of Refer- 
ence ; comprising &n English Diction- 
ary and Grammar, Universal Gaietleer, 
Classical Dictionary, ChroDolopy, L&w 
Dictionary, Synopas of tlie Peerage, 
Useful Tables, &c. Fcp. 8vo. ds. 

Maunder's Biographical 

TrcBsnry. Latest Kdition, recon- 
stiucted and partly re-written, with 
al»vii 1, 600 additional Memoirs, by 
W. L. R, Gates, Fcp. 8vo. 6r. 

Maunder's Scientific and 

Literary Treasnry ; a Popular En- 
cyclopmlia of Science, Literature, and 
Art. Latest Edition, in part re- 
written, with above 1,000 new articles, 
by J. Y. Johnson. Fcp. Svo, 61. 

Maunder's Treasury of 

GeogTapl>7i Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, atid Political. Edited by 
W. Hi;ghes, F.R,G.S. WiihyMaps 
and 16 Plates. Fcp. S>*o. 6r. 

Maunder's Historical 

Treftsuir; General Introductory Out- 
lines of Universal History, and a Series 
of Separate Histories, Revised by the 
Rev, G. W. Cox, M.A. Fcp, 8va 61. 

Maunder's Treasury of 

Natural History ; or, Popular Dic- 
tionary of Zoology. Revised and 
corrected Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 
900 Woodcuts, 6r. 

The Treasury of Bible 

Knowledge ; being a Dictionary of 
the Books, Persons, Places, Events, 
and other Matters of which mention is 
made in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. 
J. AVRE, M.A. With Maps, Plates, 
and many Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. (x. 

A Practical Treatise on 

Brewiag ; with Formulx for Public 



Chess Openings. ByF.W. 



English Chess Problems. 

Edited by J. Piebce, M.A. and W. 
T. PlEKCE. With 608 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 13/. 60". 

The Theory of the Mo- 
dem Scientific Game of Whist 

By W. Pole, F.R.S. Eighth Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. ii. fid. 

The Correct Card; or. 

How to Play at Whist; a Whist 
Catechism. By Captain A. Camphell- 
■Walker, F.R.G.S. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8va Z!. (id. 

The Cabinet Lawyer ; a 

Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Civil, Criminal, and Const it uriorul. 
Twenty-Fourth Edition, corrected and 
extended. Fcp. Svo. 91. 

Pewtner's Compre- 
hensive Specifier; a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of 
Building-Artificer's Work. Edited by 
W. Young. Crown Svo. (u. 

Hints to Mothers on the 

Miuutg;enient of th«r Heilth during 
the Period of Pregnancy and in the 
Lying-in Room. By Thomas Bi;u, 

M.D. Fcp. Svo, IS. dd. 

The Maternal Manage- 
ment of Children in Health and 
Diaease. By Thomas Bull, M.D. 
Fcp. Svo. If. 6d. 

The Treasury of Botany, 

or Popular Dictionary of the VegetaMe 
Kingdom ; with which is incorporated 
a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited 
by J. LiNDLEV, F.R. S. and T. Moore, 
F.L,S. With 374 Woodcuts and 30 
Steel Plaid. Two Parts, fcp, Sva lar. 
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Modem Cookery for Pri- 

tatt Familiea, reduced lo a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of careiiilly- 
lested Receipts. By Eliza Actos. 
With S Platesand 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 



The Elements of Bank- 
ing. By H. D. MACLEOD, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8to. 7j. W. 

The Theory and Practice 

of Banking. By H. D. Maci.fx>d, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. a&f. 



Our New Judicial System 

■nd Civil nocedure a« Keconstnicted 

under the Judicature Acts, mcluding 
the Act of 1876 ; with Comments on 
their Effect and Operation. By W. 
F. FiNl.ASO:<, Bu-ristet-at-Law. Cravnx 



Svo. I 



r. 6rf. 



Willich's Popular Tables 

for ascertaining, according to the Carlisle 
Table of Mortality, the value of life- 
hold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
Renewal Fines, Rerersions, &c. Also 
Interest, Legacy, Succession Duty, and 
various other useful tables. £ig)ith. 
Edition. PoitSvo. \as. 
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(T.) Manual of English Ulereture 

Beowulf ! 

.^mitfi Elements of Physics 

Aleliei (The) du Lys 

Atberatone Priory ; 

Autumn Heydays of a Country Parson ... 
i<7n'i Treasury of Bible Knowledge 9.! 



Life and Leltcrs, by Sptdiinr ... 

Works .7. 

Bain's Mental and Moral Science 

on the Senses and Intellect 

Emotions and Will 

Baitr's Two Works on Ceylon 

Baits Guide to the Central Alps 

Crude to the Western Alps 

Guide to the Eastern Alps 

Bancroft's Native Races of the Pacific 

Barry on Railway Appliances 

fi«afofliS?Wj (Lord) Novels and Tales ... 

Atio-'j Chiriclcs and Galius 

Bttsly/s Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla 

Black's Treatise on Brewing 

B!aeJtlijf$ German-English Dictionary 

Blain/s Rural Sports 

Blexam'i Metals 

Bolland and Langs Aristotle's PcJitics 

*«i//fce on 35 Articles 

Banm^s Catechism of the Steam Engine . 

Handbook of Steam Engine...... 

Treatise on the. Steam EcgliM ... 

Improvements in the same 

BawdUr's Family Shakitftan 

Bramlty-Moorcs SiiSislen of the Valli7S . 
Brandt' I Dictionary of Science^ UtenUure, 

BriHtl^'i Astronomy 

Brvamt's Exposition of the 39 Article*...... 



BtaiUs History of Cnrilisalion a 

Posthumous Remains 7 

Bmitms Health in the House 14 

BaUi Hints to Mothers 33 

Maternal Management of ChUdren . 33 

Burgomaster's Family (The) 31 

Bart^s Vicissitudes of Families 5 

CalMnet Lawyer as 

Camfieirstionnj i... aa 

Capes' I Age of the Antonines 4 

Early Roman Empire 4 

Catts's Biographical Dictionary 5 

and Woodvrard's Encydopxdia ... 3 

^ii}'J>yi Ihad of Homer 91 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Tnuhs •.. 8 
Cktsniy's Indian Polity .. 

Modem Miliuir 

Waterloo Campaign". 

C*HfcA'j Sketches of Ottoman History ... i 

CsUnsB on Moabite Stone £c rg 

's Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. 19 

Commonplace Philosopher In Tonm and 

Coumn^ 8 

ComUs Po^tive Polity S 

Congrevis Politics of Aristotle 6 

CMin/toJi'j Translation of Virgil's iEneid 9i 

Miscellaneous Writings 8 

CoHiansean's Two French Diedonaries ... 8 
Conybtiai and Hawson's Ufe and Epistles 

of St, Paul 17 

Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit... S 

Cm-i (G, W,) Aryan Mythology 3 

Athenian Empire 4 

Crusades 4 

General History of Greece 3 

Greeks and PerMans 4 

History of Greece 3 

Tales of Andent Greece ... 31 

Creigklon's Age of Eliiabelh 4 

Cre^t Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineering 16 

Critical Essays of a Countiy Parson 8 

Crookts's Anlhraeen 16 

Chemical Analyses rj 

- Dyeing and CaL co-printing 10 

Culb^s Handbook of Telegraphy 15 

CurffiJ'j Macedonian Empire 4 

Davidson's Introduction to the New Tes- 

lament - <» 

Z>'.^tij^^r Reformation 18 

Dt Caisue stnd Lc Mamfs Bounty 14 
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Information for Engineers 
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ForitsS Two Yeats in Fiji 
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- Natiual Philosophy 
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First Two Stuarts 
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CmnCj Ethics of Aristotle 
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C^rmV/f'j TouttulI 

Griffin's Algebra, and Trigonometry : 

GriffitKi Behind the Veil : 

GrokmaK-s Tyrol and the Tyrotese 

Gruvt (Sir W^R^) 00 Correlation of Phy- 
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Subterranean World « 
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Hincklifs Over the Sea and Far Away ... 19 

/Aiijon' J Amateur Mechanic ij 
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Haagrths Mongols 3 
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Transition Period t\ 

Humis Essays 7 

Treatise on Human Naiun 7 

Iknii Rome to its Capture 4 

History of Rome j 

Indian Alio ^ 
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on Second Death ,,. jg 
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Kirim/ia't Philosophy j 
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Fairy-Land ... as 
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Lalham'i English Dictionaries 
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Leisure Hours in Town 
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In courtB of pullicalion, each voJwme tnfcp. 8vo. complete in Uself, 

EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY: 



HISTOETT of Tr.TJa T.A-N m and ETJUOPB 

At STJCCESSITE EPOCHS SUBSEaUT^TT to the CKKISTIAN EE*. 

E. E. MOBRIS, M-A. lincoln Coll. Oxford; 

J, S. PHILLPOTTS, B.C.L. New Coll. Oxford; and 

C. COLBECK, M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Oxford. 



■,Thi9BtFtl(iDg collection of liUleTOlamea 
is a Talusbls contribntiDii to ttie litera- 
ture of tlifl day, whether for jouthfiil or 
more mature reedcra. As an abridgtaenC 
of sevn&l important phases of modem 
butofj it has great merit, and some of its 
parts diaplajpovBrsandqualitiesof ahigh 
older. Snch vriters, iadeed, tu Frof«asoF 
SniBBS, MeasiB. Wibbubtoit, Oaibdubs, 
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Eleven 7olumeB Now PubliBhed ;— 
The ERA of the PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. By F. Seebohm, 

AnUiorat 'The OitDCll Bitenun— Oolst, Brumni, Vote,' Wlchi Ooloared lUpa ud U 

DItgmo* DD Vood. Piloa Ii. td, 

' yii. SaKBOBu's Era of the Fiotestant l and philosophic thought, and as a c 

HevoltttioD (heiTB aa admirable mattaiy poiriuon it is very veil oidered. . . . This 

of a complex subject i it abounds in sound | voluma, in short, ia of the gjeatest merit.' 

Taa I^EBs, Jan. 2. 
The CRUSADES. By the Key. G. W. Cox, M.A. lata Scholar of Trinity 

Oali^%Oiitardi AnUunof tlia'AijulfTtliolan' IM. Wth a Oolonrad Htp. Prlcali.Sd. 
' The sarliest period, ia point of tjme, I and latest hiatories of Greece. Ifr. Cox's 
is that of tha Cnuades, of which we hiiTe namtjre is Sowing and cosy, aud paita 
a sumnury tiom the occompliahed pen of of hia work aie extremely good.' 
the wull-kiown AuUioc of one of the best [ Thb TniBS, Jan. 2. 

The THIRTY TEARS' WAR, 1618-1648. By Samuel Rawsoh 

ainDunt, lata Btndoil of Cb. Cb. ; AnttuH oT ■ HiitoiT at Bn^aod tnm U» Aooanlen 
Junol. totheDtvnnoI ChlelJmUnCDkB'&c Wltb ■ Coloiuvd Hut). FiiaU-td. 
' The narrative — a siogularly perplexing { IncIdentB that marked )te progress. M 
tusk — is on the whole remarkably clear, | Gibqiher's judgments, loo, are usually 
and the Author gives us a well-written just.. ..The Author, we should add, ia very 
nimmary of the causes that led to tha ekilful in his d^ineation of historical 
great contest, and of the most striking ' characters.' Tas Tiubs. Jan. 2. 

The HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK; with the CONQUEST and 

LOSS ol FHANOB. By June QAiiinxiEi. of tht Publlo Bvonl Offl» ; Editn ot • Thg Futon 
Latlen ' lie. Wtth » Coloond ICap*. Pdco U. ad. 
'Hr. Gaibdkxb's Epoch, ' Lancaster and I the conclusions of the Author are just and 
York, is usually correct and sensible, and I acccuiate.' Thb Timbb, ha. 2. 
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EDWARD THE THIRD. By the Rav. W. Warbueton, M.A. late 

tiUcnr or All SoDli CoU^n, OxfoM; Ha lUitOft Bnlor lupsctor or SchooU. WUb S 

Colomd Uipi ud 1 OanaloglisI Tablw. PcJM it. M. 
'Thia Epoch ii a rerj good one, and ia 1 -wtli the ipirit and geiuTis ef that chiralHe 
well worth a KoHiooi nader's attention, ago.' Tbb Tikm, Jan. 2. 

Jlr.WiBanaTONhnBrBproducedeitraniDlj I 

The AGE of ELIZABETH. By tlie Rov. t.1. CBEiaHToir, M.A. late 

Fsllov ud TntoT at Uanon Oal!((a, Oitcud. With t Uspt ud 4 Gcoalogim Tibl<& 2b M. 
'Mr.CRKiOKTOKhMthoroHghljmaatsred I tir«eQ thJBcnuntrr and tlie other States 
the intricate tDfsteriea of the foreign poli- of Enropr, and the chnntcterof Che|>«liej' 
tio of the whole period ; and be bu of the Queen and her counsellora.' 
deicribed extramely ablj the relation! be- j Tub Tvtm, Jan. 3. 



The FIRST TWO STUARTS and the PURITAN REVOLUTION, 

I«Dl-iasu. BjSiunEL lUwwni auuUMH, Antbgi ut 'TlM TBlity Teen' Wu. leiR-lCU.' 

With 4 Colonnd Uuih. Price tt. Sd. 
'Mr. G*hdikbb'» "First Two StuartB I work. Mr. GABDniEn's aketeh of the tFiB« 
and the Puritan Berolutioa' dsserTes of Jamei L brings out much that had 
more notice than we csD bfatow npon it. bitberto been little knon-n.' 
Thia is in tome reapecta a voij idiluug 1 ThbTiiib3. Jan. 2. 

The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 1775-1783. By Johs 

Ualculh Ludlow, Burtxer-U-Law. Vltli 4 Colonred Ka^a. Price t/. td. 
'Mr. Ludlow's acconnt of the obscure the Bed Indian cammiiniiies is admirable 
annals of what afterirarda became the for its good feeling and in^iighr. . . . The 
Thirteen Colonies is learned, judicioni, ; Tolume is characterised by imnrtiality 
and full of interest, and bis deacriptlon of | and good aenea.' Tbb Tinbs, Jan. 2. 

The EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the Rev. W. Stubds, M.A. 

HcE>a> FrotHKir oE Modem Hlitorf U tb* UnlTmlty ot Oxford. W lib S coluorod Map*. 

' Aa a whole, his book is one of rare ' clear, veil put together, and often pie- 
excellence. As n comprehensive sketch tnresqtie; hta laa^o^e is always forGiblo 
of the period it is worthy of very high and somoljines eloquent ; his power of 
conimeDdatioD. ... As an analyst of . coodenGation is very rcmnrkabls, and his 
institutions and laws Mr. Stubbs is o«t- chapter on the contrmpomneona state of 
taiuly not inferior to Hallau. His nai- Europe is Hitmirable for its breadth and 
.._.!_. ;. -g ^ i<i\e, excellent, I conciseneas.' Thb Tiusa, Jan. 2. 



The AGE of ANNE. By E. E. Morris, 

Oxfodi Hewl llHUroT tho HelbnDma anmmar St 
Borin. VKhlUatauid tiuii. rricelj.tid. 
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The BEGINNINQ of the MIDDLE AGES; Charles the Great and Alfred; 

tbe HlstoTy or Bnglud In coDDeilon with that of Buope in the Ninth Centnir- Br the Verr 
Her. B.W. Church, M.A. De«i or St.Paol'i. [/slAfpr™, 

The EARLY HANOVERIANS. 

Wuden or GBnndlili OollegE, Uts Fellgw . 

The FRENCH REVOLUTION to the BATTLE of WATERLOO, 1789- 

ISIS. By BiBTHA M. Cohduii, Antbor of ■ Tba Strngglg AesioBt Ataoluls MddhtcIit.' 

FBOiDERICK the GREAT and the SEVEN YEARS' WAR. By F. W. 
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